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SRI GAYATRI SAHASRANAMA-A STUDY 

BY 

ARYA RAMACHANDRA G TIWARI, PhD , 

Reader &, Head of Dept of History, Vallabhai University 

Sn gayatn Sahasranama is a part of Devibhagavata Parana ^ It was 
reated by Narayana^ to Narada at the expiess request of the latter® After 
learning about the principal position of Gayatn,* Narada further solicited 
Narayana to reveal that knowledge of the Ultimate Reality which could pave 
the way for salvation by conquering death ® In response Narayana recited 
the present Stotra to him 

Sri gayatn Sahasranama has 165 veises The first two are simply intro- 
ductory * In the next 1 1/2 verses, Narada makes his request foi the ultimate 
knowledge^ The Stotra itself coveis 152 1/2 verses.® The last 10 verses 
describe the efficacy of the recitation of this piece® 

There is one peculiarity in this Stotra Unlike Visnusahasranama^® or 
Sivasahasranama*^ which simply give the epithets of these deities without 
any order, the present Stotra arranges them in an alphabetical order. This 
speciahty gives a rare poetic beauty to this piece This also vouchs for the 
literary skill of its composer whose name is unfortunately, like all the composers 
of the Puranic poetry, lost to us because tradition asciibes all the Puranas 
to Vedavyasa only 


NB —All the citations from Gayatn Sahasranama (Devi Bhagavata BK XU Ch 6) are 
quoted m verses only, e g , verse 1 , 3, 9, etc 

1 Devi Bhagavata, Bk XII ch 6 

2 cf verse 4 

3 cf verses 1—4 

4 Devi Bh^vata, Bk XII Chs 1—5 

5 cf verses 2—3 

6 verses 1—2 

7. verses 3—3 1/2 

8 verses 3 1/2—155 

9 verses 156—65 

10 cf MBH Anusasana ch 146 
11. cf MBH Santi. ch 17 
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Time of Sri Gayatn Sahasranama.— 

As the evolution of the ‘ hlas ’ (z e , the exploits) of Sakti is not yet studied 
and the chronology of the vauous steps of this evolution yet remains to be 
fixed, one will have to depend upon the following clues only for the determi- 
nation of this Stotra — 

(a) The epithets apphcable to the description of Siva, 

(b) The association of Siva’s phallus with the symbol of the female-part, 

(c) The story of Ramayana, and 

(d) The hst of the ten-mcamations of Visnu 

(a) The epithets applicable to the desaiption of Sm — 

That Siva was by that tune conceived as “ blue-necked ” is clear from 
the word “ Nilakanthasamasraya Similarly, the hermaphrodite form of 
Siva, z e , half-male and half-female, is also refeiied to by the woid “ Sankarar- 
dhasanrun The epithet “ Candracuda proves the presence of crescent 
in the forelocks of Siva. As pointed out by me elsewhere, the crescent and 
Siva came to be associated with each other by the middle of Gupta period, 
i,e , in V cent, A D.i® So the upper tune-limit of this composition cannot be 
pushed earher than V cen A.D Tandi’s Sivasahasranama Stotra of III cent. 
AD,“ refers only to the “blue neck”i’ and hermaprodite character^® 
of Siva but not to the crescent m his hair So the time of the piece in hand 
should be definitely later than III cent A D 

(h) Association of Siva’s Phallus with the Female-part — 

Tandi’s Sivasahasranama mentions only the phallus^® and the sexual 
potency of Siva The association of Siva’s generative organ with any female 
generative organ had not by then taken place In other words, even though 
by III cent A D. Siva’s phallus and come to be emphasised, it was not by 
then conceived in conjunction with the female organ In the present Stotra 
we find the word “ hngadharini z c , “ the bearer of the phallus ” Had 
It been “ hnga-viharini,” we would have taken it to mean the union of phallus 
with the female-part in sexual action The present word simply refers to the 
physical association but not the sexual umon of these two generative organs 
In Mahabharata we find Siva being described as one whose emblem bears 

12 verse 81 

13 verse 146 

14 verse 49 

15 Tiwari “ Indian Iconography and Mythology ” (Anand, 1957), pp 17—8 

16 Tiwan “ Tandr Sivasahasranama ” (Poona Orientahst XXIV/3&4, pp l47to49 

17 MBH Anusasana 17/41 

18 Ibid, 17/138 

19 cf MBH Anusasana 17/40, 46, 47 

20 d Ibid, 17/70 

21 verse 138 
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the mark of the female-orgaa on its person®® The piUar-kke lingams in 
Dasavatara®* and Kailasa Temple, ®* EUora, mth vertically elhptical marks 
on them, possibly, represent this variety of lingams The time of these monu- 
ments, according to me, falls in II and III quarters of III cen A D. respectively 
The sexual union of Sivahngam with the female part came not earher than 
cir VI cen AD®® So the epithet ‘ Imga dhanni ’ suggests III A D. to VI 
cen A D , as the time of Srigayatnsahasranama However, the presence 
of the word “ Candracuda ” rules out the time of its composition earher than 
V cen AD So the tune of this piece should be fixed somewhere m V cent. 
AD only 

(c) The Story of Ramayana — 

There are two epithets which pomt to the specific exploits of Rama, nz., 
“ Ravanacchedakarmi ”®’' (le , “ the sheer of Ravana ” and “ Valmikipari- 
sevita ”*® (7 e , “ one who was served by Valmiki) ” The latter one pomts 
to the exile of Sita and hei stay in the hermitage of Valmiki when, this samt 
had the privilege of servmg her This event is to be found in Uttarkanda. I 
have suggested elsewhere that Uttarakanda of Valmiki Ramayana was added 
to it in cir end of IV or the beginnmg of V cen AD®® So the time of this 
composition, from the pomt of view of the evolution of the story of Ramayana, 
falls in cir V cen AD (more correctly, after the begmnmg of V cen. A D.). 

(d) List of the Ten-mcamations of Visnu — 

In this Stotra we come across several epithets which describe the exploits 
of Rama and Krisna The reference to Nrsimhim®® and Varahi*® points 
to the Nrsimha and Varaha forms of Visnu The epithet “ Kamandaludhara ”®® 
suggests Vamana incarnation, who begged three-steps legnth of earth from 
Bah in the disguise of a shoit-statured celibate measuring fifty-two fingure- 
widths The word “ Renuka,”®* the mother of Parasurama, might or might 
not suggest the mclusion of her son m the list of the ten-incarnations of Visnu 
The words “ Bodidrumanijavasa (i e , “ one, who stays m a Pipala tree ’* 
does not suggest to me the inclusion of Buddha m this hst. Matsya, Kaccha 

22 MBH Anusasana 14/227 

23 Dasavatara Eastern verandah, from right to left, relief No 2 

24 Kailasa Eastern verandah, from left to right, relief No 6 

25 Tiwari “ Indian Iconography and Mythology,” p 19 

26 Ibid, p 13 

27 verse 137 

28 verse 144 

29 (a) Tiwari “ The Time of Uttarakanda (BK VH Valmiki Ramayana) (Journal 
of Oriental Research Institute, Baroda IV/2&3, pp 149—56) 

30 verse 83 

31 verse 140 

32 verse 35 

33 verse 133 

34 verse 116 
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and Kalki aie not mentioned at all Thus, we find Krisna, Varaha, Vamana, 
Nrsimha, Rama and, possibly, Parasurama in this list. Parasurama was 
included m the list of the ten-incarnations of Visnu about the end of IV cen 
A By that tune Matsya, Kaccha, Buddha and Kalki were not included 
m this list, only the above-mentioned six were there So if we exclude Parasu- 
laina fiom tins list, the tune of this piece will have to be fixed before the end 
of IV cen AD (i c , the period of the inclusion of Paiasurama in this hst) 
But this clashes with the time suggested by the epithets Valmikiparisevita, 
Candracuda and lingadhaiini, which suggest its V cen origin By the begin- 
ning of V cen A D. Parasmaina was included in this list In that case, the 
tune of this piece should be fixed m the eia when Paiasurama was included 
in this hst of the ten-mcarnations of Visnu In that case the time of this piece 
should be fixed within the period after the inclusion of Parasurama but before 
the inclusion of Matsya i e , between the end of IV cen A D to the end of the 
first-half of V cen. A.D.*® If the word “ Bodhidrumanijavasa ” were to be 
accepted as referring to Buddha, the time of this piece will be fixed in the 
sixth cen A D And in that case, the word “ hngadharini ’ will have to be 
taken in the sense of referring to the sexual umon of the male and female 
generative organs Any way, the time of this piece cannot be fixed earlier 
to V cen A D Its lower hmit can be extended upto the second half of VI 
cen A D However, V cen A D (by excluding Buddha from the list of the 
ten-incai nations of Visnu as given in this list) appears to me to be more scienti- 
fic than sti etching it to the latei date The reason being, had Buddha been 
included in this hst, Matsya, Kaccha and Kalki would have been certainly 
refeired to, as seen elsewhere The absence of Matsya, Kaccha and Kalki 
IS to me a dependable clue to exclude Buddha from this list 
Analysis of the epithets 

The epithets used in this stotra can be broadly classified under the follow- 
ing headmgs 

{N B — The numbeis in brackets indicate the serial number of the epithet 
in the stotra) 

(1) Those which refer to the vedas viz,, Rgveda (90) Rgvedamlaya 
(97), Yajusi (841, Somasambhava (973) 

(2) Those which refer to the Vedic deities, viz , Adityapadavicara (40); 
Pusa (654), etc , 

(3) Those whicli lefer to Sacrifices, viz , Agneyi (46), Kundanilaya (162), 
Tilahomapriya (414), Bahpnya (690), Yajnarupim (842), Raktabalipnya (868) 
etc , So she is called Rinahariti (91), Jvala (341), Jvalanti (344), Nanajyotih 
Samakhyata (521) 

35 Tiwari “ Visnusahasranama— A Mythological Study” (Journal of Vikram 
University, II/4, p 136) 

36 (a) Tiwan “ Chronological clues from the Exploits Odas) of Krsna (proceedmgs 
of the Indian History Congress, 23rd Session, Aligarh, 1960) 
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(4) Those which refer to Mantra, Metie and Tantra, viz , Grnmiantia- 
mayi (238), Chandah Panchaeda (301), Chandonustap Pratisthanta (305), 

Damaratantiamargastha (369), Tantri (383, 419), etc , That is why she 
IS called Daman (365), Tamasi (437), Parasaktih (651) 

(5) Learning & Ignoiance 

Avidya (22), Gnanadhatumayi (248), Nityagnana (376), Vidya (898) 

etc , 

(6) Saipt & Letteis 

Akaradiksakaranta (16), Aidhamatia (30), Pancamatratinika (659), 
Bhasa (759), Sadbhasa (962), Hlinkaii (996), etc , 

(7) Those Mhich can be explained in the light of Vedantic Philosophy 
Acintyalaksana (1), Avyakta (2), Niiakara (519), Sarvavasa (974), etc, 

(8) Those which can be explained m the light of Yoga and Yoga Philosophy 
Adharamlaya (51), Idapmgalarupmi (55), Kundali (133), Citsvampa 

(290), Pasupasavmirmukta (584), Muladhai asthita (820), Yogasana (826), etc , 

(9) Those vague and general epithets ^^hlch can be applied to all deities 
with lefeience to then power ^ position etc , 

{a) Position 

Apara (12), Gurvi (220), Jyestha (346), Vandita (897), etc 
{b) Function 

Kipavati (160), Gunadaymi (224), Garvapahanni (228), Taraka (417), 

etc , 

(c) Might 

Ajita (6), Apaiajita (7), Dharadliaia (479), Bhayaliaiuii (736), Bhima 
(769), Mahavira (814), etc , 

{d) Nature 

Amita (4), Kalyani (129), Tamasi (388), Dhaunasila (482), etc , 

(c) Liberality 

Arthadanada (31), Istada (59), Dhanada (480), Rajyada (857), etc, 

(/) Uniqueness 

Eka (104), Guhya (222), Goptanya (223), etc , 

(10) Those epithets which refer to Tune 
{a) Time 

Kalaiupim (138), Vela (921) 

{b) Seasons 

Rituprada (96), Saditupiiya (963) That is why she is also called Jalada 
(345), Nilajimutanisvana (532), Meghamalini (790), Vaisa (903) 

(c) Months 
Madhusambhuta (876) 

(d) Foitnights 

Amavasya (34), Kuliu (178), Purnmia (557) 

(d) Days 

Dharmada (234), Prakasini (561) That is why she is also called Chaya 
(300) and Chayadevi (302) 
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(e) Nights 

Udumati (78), Tamasadini (401), Nisisvan (536), Yammi (843). Sarvari- 
vandhya (961) That is why she is also called Candrika (267) and Divaratri 
(452), 1 e , the union of day and night The epithets for moon, i e , Udupa 
(79), Candrama (292) are also found here 
(/) Dawn & Twilight 
Usa (74), Tnsandhya (405) 

On account of her association with Time, she is called Yugadharini (833) 

(11) Epithets indicative of Directions and Earth 
(a) Directions 

uvanta (148) 

{b) Earth 

Govindacaranakranta (209), Gotra (213), Dhanyadohini (481), Dhrti 
(485), Prthvi (660), Mukundapadavikrama (819), Vasudohini (923), Ksama 
(1000), etc, 

(c) Mountains 

Girisa (214), Jvalamukhi (336), Nrpanagavibhusita (515), etc , 

(d) Rivers 

Naadi (380), Nadirupa (534), Bahudaka (704) She is also called by 
the specific names of some of the sacred rivers, viz , 

Iravati (62), Kausiki (143), Kalmdi (153), Ganga (198), Gomati (201), 
Gotami (205), Gokarnanilayasakta (232), Narmada (498), Narayanapadod- 
bhava (517), Phalgu (675), Bhogavati (754), Yamuna (832), Viraja (902), 
Suryatanaya (991), etc, 

(e) Place names 

Kanci (155), Bhogavati (754) She is also called Puravasini (586) 

(f) Pilgrim-Places 

Tirtha (415) She is also called for that reason Yatra (837) 

(g) Sea-fire 

Aurva (113), Badava (685) 

(h) Roads 

Devariti (451) That is why she is also called Pathika (661) 

(i) Miscellaneous 
Citra (254, 288) 

(12) Epithets describing Plot a and Fauna 
Fruits — 

Phahni (973) 

Flowers — 

Kaitaki (167), Tulasitarunataiu (384), Nalini (499), Bhrgulata (750) 
She IS also called Saragha (990) 

Acquatic animals — 

Tumngilagila (398) 

Birds — 

Khecari (189), Cakori (265), Balakim (701) 


6 
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Animals — 

Kesari (151), Goda (229), Dohmi (446), Dhenu (474), Sarabha (952), 
Hanm (995) 

Snakes — 

Kudhara (184) 

Insects — 

Jhinjhika (352) 

(13) Epithets indicative of Bodily Functions, Diseases & Medicines 
Bodily functions — 

Ghrana (242), Cesta (287), Codayatri (294), Jagrti (342), Jambhana 
(349), Jambha (350), Nidra (495), Nimesim (533), Pitaknya (642) 

Diseases — 

Jvaradevata (343) That is why she is called Rogesi (874) 

Medicmes — 

Lutanvarasambhuta (100), Lutadivisahanni (101), Ausadhi (110), Ausa- 
dhasampanna (114), Jvaraghni (338), Pusta (605), Pustida (618), Rogasamam 
(876), Luptavisa (889), Varum (909) She is also called Bhisagvara (756) 
Miscellaneous — 

Medha (809) 

(14) Those epithets which are applicable to any female 
Epithets for girls — 

Balabala (680), Bala (729), Mahakanya (797) 

Epithets for damsels — 

Kumari (161), Lahta (894), Suddha (954) She is also called Lajja (892). 
Epithets applicable to beautiful and lustful lady — 

Ritumati (88), Kamini (123), Punyapraja (666), Bijarupini (709), Bhogini 
(745, 757), Ramani (847), Ratipnya (855), Vilasini (905), etc , 

Epithets applicable to a mother — 

Janani (312), Prasava (617), Mata (772), etc , 

Epithets applicable to a householderess — 

Purandhri (585), Pativrata (591), Bandhavi (691), Mahadevi (777), Maha- 
bhaga (778), Subhacara (939), etc , 

(ft) Epithets which describe the person of goddess Gayatri 
Hair — 

Urdhvakesi (82), Trijata (424), Dhumakesi (491), Pancasikha (657), 
Sukesi (992) 

Ears — 

Bahukamavatamsika (707) 

Face — 

Aravindanibhanana (29), Indurupmi (65), Urvarukaphalanana (76), 
Pundarikasamanana (608), Rakesi (861), Subhanana (951) 

Eyes (type) — 

Aravindanibheksana (23), Indivarambheksana (61), Nimagnaraktanayana 
(544), Pundarikanibhesana (565); Padmaksi (644), Bhujangaksi (738), Mina- 
locana (780) 
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Eyes (Number) — 

Tnlocaiia (393), Bahunetia (705) 

Teeth — 

Carudanta (257) 

Tongue — 

Kalajthva (135), Jihva (329) 

Speech — 

Ritam (86), Kokilalapa (166), Cancadvagvadmi (272), Ksarava (444), 
Dundubhisvana (454), Piiyabhasmi (583) Pancavani (623), Manjubhasini 
(804), Madhuiadiavini (805) 

Laughtei — 

Ayatanana (39), Caiuhasmi (254, 266), Candrahasa (263), Puspahasa- 
parayana (593) , Puspahasa (636) 

Neck — 

Kalakanthmi (126), Ndagnva (535) 

Shoulders — 

Brhatskandha (716) 

Hands — 

Caturbhuja (256), Chinnanakha (303), Yabhuja (357), Prthubhuja (610), 
Bahubahuyuta (708) 

Breasts — 

Karikumbhastanabhara (127), Cakravakastani (286), Tankamyamahorasa 
(362), Parvatastanamandala (597), Payasvini (597). Sustam (976) 

Heart — 

Subhasaya (947) 

Stomach — 

Prthudari (612, 637). Pallavodari (672), Lambodan (893), Satodari (938)* 
Waist — 

Carumadya (277) 

Thighs — 

Prthujangha (609) 

Feet — 

Tripada (382), Padasahita (581), Prthupada (611), Bahupada (706) 
Movements — 

Kalahamsagati (172), Kampra (176), Gamim (206), Ghurna (245), Catula 
(252), Carugati (278), Jhanjhamamtavegmi (354), Tunyapadagamim (386), 
Tura (390), Tivra (399), Nirvyuhopancanm (547), Pracapala (616), Vada- 
vanalavegmi (730), Lola (884, 888) 

Si2e — 

Kharva (188) 

(2) Epithets desaibmg the colow of her body 
Black — 

Anjanadnpratikasa (18), Kalika (137, 154), Krsna (180), Tamalakusuma- 
krti (416), Marakatasyama (810), Mahasyama (815) 
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Blue — 

Indrajiilasamakara (68), Tilabhusa (422), Nila (500) 

White — 

Udunibha (75), Uduprabha (77), Kanta (124), Kanti (140), Tusarabha 
(410), Subhra (946), Saiadajyotsana (950), Somasamhati (993) 

Gold - 

Taptakancanasankasa (429), Navajambunudapnkhya (540), Huranya- 
varna (944) 

Yellow — 

Kapila (181), Pitangi (638) 

Fire-coloured — 

Tarunadityasankasa (387), Dipta (460), Paratejah (560), Parajyoti (627), 
Pavakadyutih (633), Bhargatmika (762) Mihirabhasa (818) 

Coral — 

Pravalasobha (613, 669) 

Red — 

Balabhanuprabhakara (694), Sona (944) 

(c) Epithets which describe the form of the goddess 
Young — 

Ajara (10), Kamasundan (21), Kuruvmdadalakara (132), Khanditajara 
(195), Candrarupmi (280), Tarunakrti (280), Digviinohini (462), Bahurupmi 
(710), Brmdaraka (715), Vanita (721), Rama (859), Rupasampanna (862), 
Sobhavati (941), Srimati (957) 

Old — 

Jara (332), Purani (601) 

Pose — 

Tnbhangi (441), Pesala (571), Pancangi (650), Phalakakrti (677) 
Tenderness — 

Tanuvallan (442), Pavitrangi (592), Lalita (885), Sivakara (942) 

Deformity — 

Karalasya (136), Danavakrti (469), Bhisanakara (742), Raudra pnya- 
kara (853) 

(d) Epithets which describe the food and drinks of the goddess 
Food' — 

Navamtapnya (530), Pavanasina (572), Pancabhaksapriyacara (646), 
Bhogini (758), Masrnapriya (783) Because of her fondness for meat and 
wme she is called Madhumamsa (783). 

Drinks — 

Panapnya (656), Madhumati (774, 782), Madhujihva (775), Madhu- 
pnya (776), Madhudrava (784). 

(e) Epithets which describe the dress of the goddess — 

Naked — 

Digvasa (461) 
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Clothes — 

Aksasutradhara (14), Citiavastranta (261), Pitavasa (615), Pitavasana 
(639), Balatapambhamsuka (682), Raktamalyambaradhara (864), RatEa- 
vastrapancchanEa (880), Ksaiimavastrapantangi (998) 

Snakes as clothes — 

Bhujangavalaya (768) 

Skin — 

Rurucarmapandhana (871) 

Ocean as cloth — 

Sagarambara (977) 

(f) Epithets which describe the ornaments & adornments of the goddess 
Ears — 

Kundalavati (130), Candramah Kamakundala (262), Jvalanmanikya- 
kundala (351), 

Neck — 

Kadambakusumapnya (152), Kusumapnya (168), Citramalyavibhusita 
(255), Taraharavahpriya (413), Patali (664), Mahni (779), Raktamalyam- 
baradhara (864), Ratnamalika (873) 

Anns — 

Pattipasadhara (598) 

Hands — 

Kumudvati (142), Padmapnya (576) 

Toes — 

Nupurakrantacarana (542), Manjumanjiracarana (802) 

Metal of her ornaments — 

Taptakancanabhusana (430), Rufcmabhusana (882) 

Other adornments — 

Forehead — 

Kastuntilaka (175), Khandendutdaka (197), Candradhatn (268), Candra- 
vati (291). 

Paste of her person — 

Karpuralepana (179), Carcita (250), Carucandanahptangi (275), Candana- 
pnya (293), Mandarakusumarcita (801), Raktagandhanulepana (865) 

Hair — 

Candracnda (273) 

Her love of flowers — 

Panjatakusumapnya (590), Puspagandhmi (665), Bandhukakusumapnya 
(694) 

(g) Epithets which describe the weapons conveyance & seat of the goddess 
Iksukodandasamyukta (66), Khadgakhetakara (87), Khatavangadharmi 

(191), Gadadhara (231), Cakrabahuka (283), Chu^a (310), Dhakkahasta 
(374), Dandim (464), Dhanurdhara (474), Suhni (953) 

Armonr — 

Brddhagodhanguhtrana (713), Varmadhara (931) 
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Conveyance — 

Animals — 

Kanpnya (149), Karmdragamana (177), Mahisamdha (824) 

Birds — 

Kiravahana (164), Khagavahana (190), Rajahamsasamarudlia (866), 
Siikavahana (956) 

Mechanically driven conveyance — 

Yanavidhanajna (838) 

Chanot' — 

Rathmi (872), Rathastha (881) 

Seat of the goddess — 

Asanasthita (58), Kumudalaya (134), Padmasanstha (577), Baddhapadma- 
sanasina (723), Yogasana (826), Ratnasimhasanasthita (863); Varijasansam- 
sthita (908) 

Umbrella — 

Chatrayata (298), Chatradhara (299), Phanmdramandalamandita (879) 

(A) Epithets which describe the goddess's love of music 
Ganalolupa (204), Ghanta (236), Ghantaravapirya (241), Jhananirghosa 
(353), Jhallurivadhyakusala (355), Damad damarunadmi (370); Dindirava- 
saha (371), Dhakkahasta (374), Talapratapmi (408), Tittiri (425). 

(i) Epithets indicative of the residence of the go^ss 
Sea — 

Amavamadhyastha (5) 

Solar or lunar region — 

Arkamandalasamsthita (9), Akasantamvasmi (53), Adityamandalagata 
(56), Udumadhya (80), Risimandalacarmi (92), Candramandalamadhyastha 
(284), Tiivistapa (404), Diva (458), Divisada (467), Vyomamadhyastha 
(907), Vayumandalamadhyastha (913), Vaikunthanilaya (928), 

Saptarsunandalagata (981), Somamandalavasmi (981), Sarvottunga (986) 
Mountams — 

Anjanadrmivasmi (19), Kutastha (183), Tuhmacalavasuu (411), Duravasa 
(456), Malaya (808) 

Brahma’s mouth — 

Ajamukhavasa (28), Adimurtmivasim (45) 

The heart of the people — 

Ota (111), Kuharasraya (182); Guhavasa (217), Bilavati (688); Bilavasa 
(703), Bharatasaya (740) 

The whole umverse — 

Otaprotamvasmi (112). That is why she is also called Andamadyasthi- 
tadevi (116) 

In everything existing — 

Bhutavasa (749). 

Trees — 

Puspakandasthita (653); Bilvapatrasthita (724), Bodhidnimanijavasa (725). 
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Pilgnm-places — 

Punyatirthanisevita (649) 

Specific regions — 

Karavura suvasuu (128), Kuruksetramvasmi (131), Kamarupa (159); 
Kaikeyi (165), Gandhan (203), Dandakaranyanilaya (463), Naumsaranyavasuu 
(529), Badaryasraxnavasmi (714), Mithilapuravasini (787), Maithili (793), 
Magadhi (811), Manipmakavasini (822) 

Agm-kunda — 

Kundamlaya (162) 

Garden" — 

Nandanodyananilaya (546) 

Fruits — 

Punnagavanamadyastha (648) 

Splendid buildings — 

Bhavanastha (755) 

City — 

Amari (47) 

Epithets which can be explained m the hght of tantra philosophv. 

Deities born out of Durga — 

Indura (58), Indraksi (70), Kalaratn (119), Kamala (125), Kamada (125), 
Durga (449), Mahamari (813), Laksnu (887) Sakambhan (933) 

Deities included among ten-mahavidyas — 

Kamala (122), Kali (170), Chinna (309), Tripura (395), Dhumavati (490), 
Bhuvanesvari (667) 

Synonyms of Sarasvati — 

Ghrtaci (246), Bharati (739), Vyasapriya(930), Sarada (936), Hamsavahmi 
(997), Sarasvati (972, 1004) 

Synonyms of Savitri — 

Savitn (972, 1002) 

Synonyms of Gayatri — 

Vedagarbha (1001), Vararoha (1006), Sngayatri (1007) 

Union of Sarasvati, Gayatri and Savitn — 

Tnsakti (394) 

Names of some specific deities — 

Kamaksi (120), Candika (279), Jvala (321), Jayanti (322), Tripura (395), 
Trsna (426), Pancika (555, 624), Bherunda (770), Vmita (906) 

Female hobgoblms — 

Gandharvi(211), Dhakim(366), Pisacmi (641), Mahisarudha (824) 
Miscellaneous — 

Dropadi (453), Devayam (455), Dharmarajapnya (485), Bhargavi (751), 
Mandodan (791), Rati (841), Rohim (856), Rambha (867) 

Deities mcluded among Nava-Durga 
Aindn — 

Indram (64), Airavatarudha (107), Karindragamana (177), Mahendn 
(799), Vajram (922), Vasavi (926) 
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Kauman — 

Kauman (146) 

Candika — 

Candika (253, 671) 

Nrsunhani — 

Nrsimham (513) 

Brahmi — 

Khagavahana (190), Biahmi (696), Vidhipnya (915), Savitri (1002) 

Parvati — 

Uma (73), Girija (225), Parvati (548), Bhavani (733, 760), Merutanaya 
(800), Raudri (852), Vatnadevapnya (920), Siva (934), Sarvam (960), Param- 
bika (1008) 

Varahi — 

Varahi (901) 

Vaisnavi — 

Karipriya (149), Khagarajopaiisthita (193), Garudadvajavallabha (227), 
Padmasanstha (577), Padmasambhava (579), Mukundapadavikrama (819), 
Varalaksmi (904), Visnupiiya (914), Visnupatni (916), Visnumati (917), 
Sndharananda (958), Ksirabdhitanaya (999) 

Sivaduti — 

Nisumbhaghm (538), Sumbhasuiavimardmi (940) 

Epithets describing the Devi as Maya 
Paramaya (629), Maya (773), Mahamaya (792) 

Epithets desci ibing the Devi as some specific Tantrtc Deity 
Alaksmighnantyajarcita (35), Adilaksmi (36), Adisakti (37), Acara (44), 
Adya (48), Katyayani (118), Kalarupini (138), Bhadrakali (737), Bhairavi 
(741), Mahalaksmi (795), Mahakali (796), Siddhi (979) 

Exploits of the Deity 

Dundumaraikamrjita (398), Durgasuranibaihmi (450), Nisumbhaghni 
(538), Madhukaitabhasamhari (788), Mahisasuramardini (825), Yaksaraja- 
prasutini (836), Sumbhasuravimardini (940) ' 

Miscellaneous — 

Tnstam (406), Trisankuparivarita (420), Prajnavatisuta (594), Vamajanam 
(927) 

Association of the Deity with Siva 

Nilakanthasamasraya (501), Siva (934), Sankarardhasaiiiim (943), Sarvam 
(960) 

Association of the male and female parts — 

Lingadharini (886) 

Association with Ganesa and Kartikeya — 

Dhundhivighnesajanani (373), Sanraukhapriyakarini (965) 

Epithets indicative of the incarnations of Visnu 
Epithets which refer to the ten-mcarnations of Visnu — 
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Krsna — 

Gjta (202), Gokulastha (230), Damodarapnya (459), Nandapnya (494), 
Nandanatmika (497), Nandaja (527), Pradyumnajanani (604), Putanaprana- 
ghatmi (647), Vrindavanavihanm (700), Vnndadhyaksa (719), Yaduvamsa- 
samudbhava (839), Rukmani (846) 

Nrsimha — 

Nrsimhani (513) 

Vamana — 

Kamandaludhara (169) 

Rama — 

Janaki (320), Maithili (793), Rama (848), Ramamata (854), Ramacandra- 
padakranta (878), Ravanaccliedakarmi (879), Valmikiparisevita (932) 

Varaha — 

Gandhan (203), Varahi (901) 

Parasurama — 

Renuka (850) 

Buddha(‘>) — 

Bodhidrumanijavasa (725)“^ 

Epithets referrmg to incarnations of Visnu other than those included in 
the ten-incarnations — 

Balarama — 

Balabhadrapriya (683), Revati (849) 

Hayagriva — 

Turangavadana (397) 

Epithet referring to the Snake-couch of Visnu — 

Gadha (207), Pannagopansayani (658) 

Epethets which refer to the leadership of the Goddess 
Political leadership — 

Performance of governmental functions — 

Coravinasini (274), Chidropadravabhedmi (306), Jambudvipavati (320), 
Prajapati (573), Paresani (631), Bhuvanesvari (767) 

Diplomacy — 

Khandakhyanapradaymi (196), Jatila (317), Pra(pa)ncarupmi (556) 
Wielder of royal umbrella — 

Cancaccamaravijita (276), Chatresvan (308) 

Military leadership — 

Isusandhanakanni(67), Karalasya(136), Khalaghni(194), Ghoradanava- 
mardmi (237), Ghosa (239), Ghanarimandala (244), Chedanapriya (311), 
Jetn (318), Jitamitra (326), Jitavistapa (339), Jitakrantamayi (340), Jyaghosas- 
photadinmukhi (347), Jambhini (359), Tankabhedini (359), Tankiganakrta- 
ghosa (361), Thatharabdamnadmi (364), Talapratapmi (408), Tatankuu (409), 
Thatkari (443), Taharava (444), Danavantakari (448), Dvesmi (468), Dhanur- 
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vedavisarada (484), Nilajimutaniravana (532), Nirdhatasamaiusvana (545), 
Pisacaghfli (643), Phutkari (676), Banapatmi (718), Bahuvikrama (722), 
Badistha (726), Bhisanavati (734), Bhurivikrama (748) , Yuddhamadhyastha 
(831), Yatudhanabhayankan (845), Sirah Sandhanakarini (947), Saravati 
(948), Sarananda (949) 

Followers — 

Dhdivraja (375) 

Deity whom all worship — 

Adityaparisevita (41), Aradhya (49), Ista (60), Risidevanamaskrita (89) , 
Kesavanuta (151), Kalasodbhavasamstuta (156), Ganesaguhapujita (199^ 
Gandharvapsarasevita (208), Tankarakarmidevi (363), Tumburustuta (438), 
Devapujita (465), Devavandya (466), Nrnuta (496), Nagalokadhidevata (541), 
Bandidevi (687), Brhaspatistuta (698), Bahunuta (720), Bhusurarata (752), 
Bhajamya (765), Manustuta (816), Vandita (897), Sadangarupasumatisurasu- 
ranamaskrta (966) 

Conclusion: — 

The following mythological conclusions emerge from the analysis of 
above epithets — 

(а) that though Siva was conceived as a blue-necked, three-eyed and 
crescent-adorned deity, his symbol was not yet conceived as the 
male privates m sexual-union with the female generative organ 

(б) that the physical proximity between the male and female-generative 
organs had been envisaged and the male-privates in this context 
had been understood in the sense of the phallus-symbol of Siva 

(c) that though the story of nowadays included in Uttarakanda of Rama- 
yana was evolved, there is no clue to suggest the emergence of Lava 
Kusakanda wherein both these royal brothers fought back success- 
fully the forces of Ayodhya So one may suggest that the inclusion 
of the Lava-Kusakanda in Ramayana belongs to a period later than 

V cen A D 

{d) that the references to baby-Krsna and wamor-Krsna suggest the 
union of these two personahties into one Visnusahasranama also 
refer to such a union and its time has been suggested by me to be cir. 

V cen AD Possibly, these two concepts of baby-ICrsna and wamor- 
Krsna co-existed before the time of this piece However, no thing 
can be said for certam on the strength of the clues under study except 
that before III cen A D, the worship of Balagovmda was current 
and that of grown-up Krsna is referred to in Stotras attributable 
to V cen AD®’ 

37 MBH Santiparva 342/26 
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(e) Visnii was legarded as one who slept on Sesanaga in the ocean of 
milk 

(/) Biahma was held as " lotus-boin ’ and " lotus-seated ’ 

(g) The absence of any reference to Kaccha incarnations of Visnu clearly 
suggests that the blue-neckedness of Siva originally did not have 
anything to do with the stoiy of Amrta-manthana (churning of the 
ocean) m which Visnu participated as a tortoise to support the sinking 
Mandaracala which was used as churnmg-rod On the other hand, 
it was believed that the transfomied hair of Sukracarya darted by 
him at Siva when the latter was engaged m annihilating the inhabi- 
tants of Tiipuia, bit at Siva’s neck as snakes and turned it blue®® 
It was also once believed that the blueness of Siva’s neck was the 
effect of Vishnu’s effort to strangle Siva when the former went to 
save Daksa’s sacrifice from destruction at the hands of Siva in person 


38 Han Vamsa 3/32/48 See also M B H Santi. 341/26. 
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Buddhist Contribution to Sanskrit Literature 

BY 

Dr V VARADACHARI, M A , Ph D , Dip m French & Geman 
Lecturei in Sanskrit, S V Umveisity College, Tirupati 

Siddhartha , the pnnce of the Sakya race, got enlightenment while attempt- 
ing to get a solution for removmg the ills of humanity Then he came to be 
known as Buddha and the religion which he founded came to be known as 
Buddhism Really speaking, he did not find any new religion. He simply 
instructed and guided the people in the path of righteousness This he did 
with the powers of reasoning without dependmg upon any scriptural authority. 
During his life-time, he had a very huge following of disciples consisting 
of scholars and laymen He did not leave behmd him any written record 
of his teachings His immediate pupil Ananda too left only an oral tradition 
of the Buddha’s teachmgs. Soon aftei the death of the Buddha, it is said 
that what he preached was committed to wnting Thrice were held the councils 
of monks in order to maintam the mtegrity of the system and to give authen- 
ticity to the preachmgs of the system cunent on those occasions Nevertheless, 
schisms arose among the followers resulting in the rise of many schools 

The Buddha, it is held, preached in Prakrta, though he was well-versed 
m Sanskrit In aU probability, even the scholarly followers of his, though 
trained in Sanskrit learnmg, must have followed the master, in the choice 
of the language for their preachmg and also for recording the doctrmes. It 
IS widely understood that the Buddha preached only the Hmayana mode 
of his principles Prakrta, therefore, appears to have been preferred to Sans- 
krit for writing 

Subsequently, from about the beginnmg of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
came to be used at first by the Hinayanists and later by the Mahayanists The 
former used Sanskrit for the verses and a mixed Sanskrit for prose. The 
latter, on the other hand, chose to use Sanskrit only Yet, a study of their 
hterature reveals that their Sanskrit writings are not free from the mfluence 
of the Prakrta language Legends, mythology, poems, dramas, stotras, 
panegyrics, logic and philosophy are the subjects dealt with by the Maha- 
yanists Unluckily for us, much of the original works written in Sanskrit 
is lost, having been rendered into Tibetan and Chinese by the zealous scholars 
who spread the religion in Titet and China 

Why did the Buddhists at first adopt Prakrta for writing"? What made 
them take to Sanskrit subsequently"? The answei is not difficult to seek. 

1 Paper read in the Seminar on Buddhism conducted by the Sri Venkaleswara Univers ity 
College in 1960 
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In the course of the progress they made m spreading their religion, the Buddhist 
scholars had to face much opposition from the Hindu fold They had to devise 
means for safeguarding their religion from their rivals Participation in 
debates with the Hindus and the task of maintaining their religion intact 
must have been made possible only by adopting Sanskrit which was professed 
by their opponents Phenomenal success was achieved through the untiring 
efforts of scholars, most of whom were Brahmins by birth, education and 
attainments, before they embraced Buddhism When they got converted 
into the Buddhistic faith, they were in a better position than others to use 
Sanskrit, for attacking the Hindu religion, conversant as they were with the 
Hindu hterature Asvaghosa, Nagarjima, Dmnaga, Dharmakrti and others 
deserve mention in this connection 

According to Vimtadeva (700 AD), the Sarvastivadms used Sanskrit, 
Mahasanghikas Prakrta, Sammatiyas Apabrahmsa and Sthaviravadins 
(Theravadins) Paisaci Nalanda and Taxila were the centies of learning where 
Sanskrit was taught The Chinese pilgrims are reported to have studied 
Sanskrit for understanding the Buddhist religion 

The canons of the Hinayana, which were written m Sanskrit, aie all lost 
except for some fragments of the Pratimoksasutra and Vmayapitaka recently 
discovered m central Asia Quotations from them are contamed in the Maha- 
vastu, Divyavadana, Lahtavistara and other texts and also m the renderings 
of them m Tibetan and Chinese Among the Sarvastivada texts, which are 
said to be seven m number, the principal work is Jnanaprasthanasastra of 
Katyayamputra The Mahavastu belongs to the old school of the Hinayana 
It deals in three sections with the Buddha’s life The narration is interrupted 
by other matters like the Jataka, Avadana etc The tales have no systematic 
arrangement and are written in mixed Sanskrit It contams a Buddhanusmrti 
exalting Buddha worship, modelled on the stotras of the Hindu deities 

It was fang Kaniska, who flourished m the first century A D , that held 
a council attended by five hundred monks Under his patronage and under 
the guidance of Parsava and Vasuimtra, were composed the Sutra upadesa, 
Vmayavibhasa and Abhidharmavibhasa explaining m Sanskrit the Pah 
Tnpitakas Of these, the last mentioned work is a commentary on the 
Jnanaprasthanasastra These were the earhest canons of the Mahay ana 
school 

There are nine important works m Sansknt belongmg to the Mahayana 
school They were composed at diifferent periods and were available about 
the beginning of the Christian era They are called by the name Vaipulya- 
sutra Among them, the Saddharmapundanka composed m verse is a valuable 
text glorifying the Buddha The title means that hke the lotus, which rises 
from the mud and is not defiled but stands as a symbol of purity, Buddha, 
who was born m the world, lives above the world and is not tainted by the 
\\orldiy impurities The Buddha is bom to save people He pretends to enter 
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nirvana and leturns to the world again and again to preach his doctrines His 
mercy enables others to become Buddhas Influence of Krsna and Bhagavad- 
gita can be traced here Bodlnsattva Avalobtesvara arose out of the grace 
of the Buddha His work is to bring salvation nearer to all beings When 
he is praised, calamities like shipwreck are averted 

The Lahtavistaia is the most sacred text included among these Mahayana 
works In twentyseven chapters, Buddha’s life is recounted The Buddha is 
depicted as a divine being He is surrounded by many monks and bodhisatt- 
vas When he is meditating, gods come down and bow to him requestmg him 
to grant them salvation The Buddha declaims those who do not beheve 
in his miraculous birth The narration abounds in the marvellous occur- 
rences When the Buddha was taken to the temple, the gods lose and fell 
at his feet When he was taken to the school, the teacher fell down in a 
swoon unable to bear his lustre 

Among these other texts, the Lankavatarasutra teaches the Vijnanavada 
which IS a modification of the Sunyavada How Buddhahood could be attamed 
is dealt with m the Samadhiraja Philosophical and ethical are the contents 
of the Suvainaprabhasa The Gandavyuha, which deals with the nihihstic 
doctrines, contains Bhadracaripranidhanagatha which are verses m Dodhaka 
metre on pious life The ten stages by which one becomes Buddha are told 
m the Dasabhumisvaia The Prajnaparamitas, which are of the nature of 
philosophical inquiry, denote the highest perfections regarding nihihsm in 
the matter of charity, moral conduct, patience, energy, meditation and wisdom 
In these texts, the Buddha converses with one of his pupils Subhuti, while 
m others, he talks to a Bodhisattva The Sanskrit texts of these are many 
of varying extent called by the titles Astasahasiikaparamita, Satasahasrika- 
paramita and others They were commented by later scholars like Nagaquna, 
Vasubandhu, Asanga and others All these are now preserved in Tibetan 
and Chinese veision^ 

Apart from these works are available m fragments the Pannirvanasutra 
on the nirvana of the Buddha Likewise, fragmentary collections are avai- 
lable for fortynine sutras written with occasional Prakrtism and called by the 
collective name Ratnakuta 

Deification of the Buddha, winch began to characterise the Mahayana 
school, became responsible for the writinf of the Agamas, Puranas and codes 
of conduct The Dirghagama, Madhyamagama and others glorify the reh- 
gion The Svayambhupurana, which belongs to a period after the 1 6th century, 
contains an account of the holy places m Nepal The Dirghagama, written 
m mixed Sanskrit, contains long sermons The Buddhavamsa is replete with 
Buddhaworship The Cariyapitaka deals with the code of right conduct 
On the origin of festivals and rites, there are works like Vratavadanamak 

The impact of the Hindu religious practices, particularly Saivism and 
Tantras, gave rise to Mantrayana and Vajrayana, the two branches of the 
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Mahayana The former attaches importance to words and syllables which 
are considered to be the means of salvation The Tathagataguhyafca, Manju- 
srikalpa and other texts represent this branch The latter believes m vajra 
which IS hard and indestructible, immanent m all beings, standing for Sunya 
and Vijnana As a result of the rise of the Mantrayana, there came to be 
formulated magic and protective spells called dharanis to avert evil The 
Ratnolkadharam, Aparimitayuhstotia and others deal with these. The worship 
of dhyambuddhas and numerous forms of Tara are contained in the Tantric 
works like Adikarmapradipa, Sadhanamala and others The Jnanasiddhi 
and Advayasiddhi, deahng with »his matter, were written respectively by 
Indrabhuli (700 A D.) and Ms sistei Lakshmimkara 

Apart from these books written in Sanskrit on the theoretical and practi- 
cal sides of the Buddhist rehgion, there is available m Sanskrit a mass of lite- 
rature deahng with the altruistic virtues which are upheld as essential for 
practice Some are deahng with the avadana which stands m the Buddhist 
hterature for a rehgious or moral feat m the form of sacrtficmg ones’ life for 
a noble cause The collections of tales detailmg these feats are of varying 
lengths The Avadanasataka, which belongs to the Hmayana school, consists 
of tales narrated by the Buddha himself m one of Ms former births It con- 
tains no trace of the Bodhisattva cult The Divyavadana is Mahayanistic m 
tone It contains quotations from the Dirgliagama and other texts Probably 
It was influenced m its composition by the Sarvastivada school Poetical 
versions such as the Ratnavadanamala are derived from the Avadanasatakas 

Of similar import but gnomic m spint are the jataka stones which are 
m prose with interspersed verses The Jatakamala of Aryasuia of the 4th 
century A D , belongs to this kmd This illustrates the perfections of a bodhi- 
sattva It IS more artistic than artificial and is free from the exaggerations 
of the Mahayana stories The Sutralamkara bears a likeness to the Jatakas 
and Avadanas in substance This work, wMch is also known by the other 
name Kalpanamanditaka, is the work of Kumaralata of the 4th centuiy A.D , 
but for long, was ascribed wrongly to the authorship of Asvaghosa, 

The contribution of the Buddhists to classical Sanskrit hterature is subs- 
tantial and valuable, though not as extensive as to the field of religion. The 
earhest classical wnter was the jgpet and philosopher Asvaghosa. From 
the colophons of Ms two poems, it is known that he was the son of Suvama** 
ksi, a resident of Saketa and had the titles Bhadanta, Bhiksu, Acarya, Maha- 
kavi and Vagmin It is held that he acquired the name Asvaghosa by makmg 
the horses leave the fodder and listen to Ms discourses on Buddhism with 
listful eyes By birth, he was a Brahmm well-versed in the Hindu lores It 
is said that he was converted by Vasumitra No other Buddhist poet and 
philosopher was so deeply acquainted, like Asvaghosa, with the Hindu doc- 
trines The Chinese records mention Mm as a Mahayamst, as one of the foun- 
ders of the Mahayana and a protege of King Kaniska Diverse views are held 
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by the scholars regarding his faith. According to some, he was a follower 
of the Hinayana, belonging to the subsect of Bahusrutika Others make 
him a follower of the Sarvastivada school An Indian tradition makes him 
the third in the descending hne of Buddhist teachers from Parsva and the 
third in the ascending one from Nagarjuna Some however hold that there 
were three Asvaghosas viz , (1) author of the Mahayanasutralankarasastra 
(2) a bhiksu, a Hmayanist and (3) author of the Mahay anasraddhotpada- 
sastra 

It was his enthusiasm aroused as a result of his conversion into a new 
faith that made Asvaghosa burn with zeal and compose poems to piopagate 
the new religion by making innumerable refeiences to the Hindu literature 
for purposes of elucidation and also for upholding Buddhism His Buddha- 
canta is a mahakavya m twenty-eight cantos on the life of the Buddha, the 
theme of it having been taken from the Mahaparmirvanasutra He avoids 
makmg reference to the supernatural incidents that are invariably found 
associated with the stones of the Buddha as in the Lahtavistaia The love 
for the marvellous is absent here Yet he believed in some of the extraordinary 
occurrences m the life of the Buddha The Buddha, soon after his birth, 
walked seven steps and pioclaimed that he was born to do good to the world 
When the Buddha set out of the palace with an intention to stay m the forest, 
the gods made the doors of the palace flung open The author states, at the 

end of the poem, his aun in writing the poem as follows It was to honoui 

the great master, to follow his system, and to provide happiness to men and 
not for exhibiting his scholarship oi poetic ability® The poem has come 
down m 13 cantos with four more by one Ainitananda of the last century. 
It has been recently edited in two parts, the first part comprising the Sanskrit 
text and Hindi translation foi cantos I to XIII and the second part containing 
for cantos XIV to XXVIII the Hindi version of the Chinese lendermg of the 
original poem^ 

The other poem Saundarananda m eighteen cantos deals with the con- 
version of Nanda, half-brother of the Buddha, by the Buddha himself A 
youngef queen of Suddhodana gave birth to a boy named Nanda who came 
to be called by the word Sundara prefixed to it owing to his handsomeness 
The Buddha’s intention was to wean Nanda from material happiness Nanda, 
however, would not submit himself to the dictates of the master, forsaking 
his love for his charming spouse Sundari The Buddha had to take great 
pams to convince Nanda of the transitory nature of the earthly beauty 

Asvaghosa is the author of a drama in nine acts called Sanputraprakarana 
also known by the name Saradvatiputraprakarana It depicts how the Buddha 

1 Buddhacanta I 14, 15 

2 Buddhacanta V 66 

3 „ XXVni 74 

4 The work is edited by Sn Suryanarayana Chowdhary 
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coiiveited Sauputra and Maudgalyayana into the Buddhist faith The author 
reveals his acquaintance with the rules of dramatuigy The play is available 
only in fragments Along with the Ms of tins play were discovered two other 
plays in fragments One of them is allegorical in character and the other 
deals with the conversion of the voluptuary Somadatta into the Buddhist 
faith They two might have been produced by Asvaghosa but evidence for 
this IS lacking 

The Gandistotragatha is a lyric by Asvaghosa It contains twentynine 
stanzas in the Sragdhara metre It is a monastery song supposed to be con- 
veyed when a long piece of wood is struck by a short club The Tibetan sources 
make Asvaghosa an authority on music on the strength of this lyiic 

The language of Asvaghosa is lOugh and lacks the polish and grace of 
that of Kalidasa Howevei, his works contain passages which aie noteworthy 
for the fine sentiment and expression With abundant irony, Asvaghosa 
shows the transitory nature of the worldly life The following bear testimony 
to this — 

1 The objects of sense are the means for removing the sufferings of 
people and are not (intended) for enjoyment ^ 

2 There is no such thing as a wrong time for dhaima, as life here is 
uncertain ^ 

3 Bashfulness is an ornament, is a good garment and is a goad for 
those who have swerved from the right path ^ 

4 The season that had passed returns, moon appears again having 
waned but water in the river and youthfulness of men once passed do not 
leturn at all ^ 

5 People have faith in the body which is as weak as the bank of the 
nver.^ 

6 He is ever asleep, as it were, who is not intelligent ® 

7 He IS ever mad, as it were, who is devoid of courage ^ 

Towards the end of the Buddhacarita, the poet refers to the greatness 
of King Asoka He removed the bones of the Buddha deposited in seven 
stupas at Ramapura and deposited them in more than eighty stupas He 
could not get the bones from the eighth stupa which was under the protection 
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of the Nagas By doing his duty as a king and by looking upon his own 
passions as the enemies, he was a saint Without the robes of a saint and realised 
the good results of being pure in heart ^ 

His poems contain obscure allusions^ Influence of the Bhagavadgita 
IS found on the poet ^ The Mahayana traditions could be traced in his poems ^ 
Inspite of being a puritan, the author depicts the sensuous life in the descrip- 
tions ^ 

Asvaghosa does not appeal to have been familiar with the doctrines 
of the later Buddhists such as Ksanabhangavada, atomic system, santana etc 
Nor is there any reference in his works to the Vaisesikas, Mimamsakas and 
Vedantins The author was however acquainted with the systems of medi- 
cme, politics, magic and others He was familiar with the Sanikhya system^ 
as given in the Mahabharata Some of his expressions are foreign to Sanskrit 
e g , kanva, lositah etc He displays his knowledge of grammar 

Matrceta, the Kashmiiian poet of the 1st century A D , is the author of 
eleven works according to Tibetan souices Among them eight are stotras 
such as Triratnamangalastotra His poems Catuhsatakastotra and Catuhpanc- 
asatikastotra reveal his religious spirit When he was invited by King Kaniska 
to visit his court, he simply sent to the king his reply in 85 verses called Maha- 
rajakanikalekha asking him to lead a moral life as taught by the Buddha 
without doing any mjury toThe animals This is available in Tibetan. Nagar- 
juna, who flourished in the second centurv A D , wrote a letter called Suhrllekha 
to his friend who was then the Satavahana King This work too is not avail- 
able m Sanskrit The Maitre> a vyakarana of Ar^^acandra describes the meeang 
of the author wnh Maitieya Its Samkiu oiiginal lost In the central 
Asian versions, it is called drama 

Buddhaghosa, who was sent to Ceylon in 387 AD for a study of the 
Tripitakas, wrote a poem Padyacudamani in ten cantos describing the life 
of the Buddha Kalidasa’s influence is found m Ins treatment of Mayadevi,^ 
marriage of Gautama,^ sport of the wedded pair m water and the description 
of the spring ® Candra, who was also known as Candragomm (320 AD), 
IS the author of the Sisyalekhadharmakavya in 115 stanzas which was sent 
to Prince Ratnakirti on the impermanence of the world A stotra Tarasa. 
dhanasataka and a drama Lokananda are his works, the last one being avai- 
lable in Tibetan One Dinnaga or Dhiranaga is known as the author of the 
drama Kundamala His having been a Buddhist is disputed 

1 Buddhacarita XXVIII 63—67 

2 ,, IV, Saunda.rananda VII 

3 Saundarananda XIV 

4 „ XIII 8, XVIII 54, 55/10 

5 Buddhacarita IV & V 

6 Buddhacarita XII 

7 Padyacudamani I 

8 „ IV 

9 „ VIII 
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The Suprabhata stotra of King Harsavardhana is a poem in 24 slokas 
composed m the Malmi metie The last hne of each sloka ends in 

STRRnT Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, sages and others are said to have 
become deluded and could not find the right path Harsadeva is the author of 
another stotra called Astamahasncaityastotra Santideva of the 7th century is 
the author of the Siksasamuccaya, Sutrasarauccaya and Bodhicaryavatara on 
ethical life The deity Tara is praised in the Sragdharastotra by the Kash- 
mirian Sarvajnamitra of the 8th century The Lokesvarasataka is a poem 
on Avalokitesvara by Vajradatta of the 9th century It is composed in the 
Sragdhara metie and describes the god, his body, quahties, worship etc The 
Kapphinabhyudaya, though written by the Hindu writer Sivasvamin of the 
9th century, is a poem based on the Avadana literature It opens with an 
invocation to the Buddha Anandavardhana’s citationi of Dharmakirti’s 
veise suggests the probability of his coming across a poem of Dharmakirti 
The Nagarasarvasva of Padmasri (C 1000 AD) depicts the man of taste 
Dharmaghosa (1300 AD) wrote the Yamakastuti The Kavivacanasamu- 
ccaya is a collection of verses composed by many writers on different subjects 
Dharmadasa, of the 12th century composed the Vidagdhamukhamandana 
describing the poetic riddles The Saptajinastotra and Manjusrinamasta- 
sataka are lyrical poems Ramacandrakavibharati (C 1245 AD), is the 
author of the Bhaktisataka in which he deals with the Buddha as redeemer 
and dispenser of happiness 

The contribution of the Buddhists in the sphere of philosophy is of unique 
value The Buddhists, who had to defend their religion, had to study the 
Hindu lores and evolve their own system of logic Tlieir chief opponents 
were the Naiyayikas who were realists Hence in the system of the Buddha, 
one comes across violent criticisms of the Nyaya school The Mimamsaka 
and Sankhyas are also attacked It is the Buddhists that began to study 
the Nyaya system by attaching importance to the -pramanas 

The Mahayana Buddhists appeal to have taken up the task of adopting 
Sanskrit for this purpose Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna were the first to discuss 
the matters relating to philosophy Asvaghosa is said to have written the 
Vajrasuci attackmg the Hindu caste system Brahminhood, accordmg to 
Asvaghosa, consists m reframing from all sms and is not based on birth The 
colophon refers to Asvaghosa as Siddhacarya What is strikingly astounding 
here is this A passage is cited from a speech addressed by Vaisampayana to 
Yudhisthira A passage of this kmd is not to be traced to the Mahabharata, 
or the Puranas Asvaghosa is said to be also the author of the Mahayana- 
sraddhotpadasastra which divides existence into real and empirical and re- 
presents a synthesis of the nihilistic and ideahstic doctnnes The ongmal 
of this work is lost To Nagarjuna’s authorship are ascribed the Madhya- 
mikakarika contaimng 400 kankas giving an epitome of the Mahayana sys- 

21 Dhvanyaloka HI 
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tem, Vigrahavyavartamkarika on nihilism, Upayahrdaya a work on Hinayana 
and others Nagarjuna displays rare msight into the science of logic and 
‘ unsurpassed flights of daring thought ’ The Chinese sources attabute twenty 
works to his authorship 

Aryadeva, a pupil of Nagarjuna, is known as the author of the Sataka 
sastra, a polemical work on nihilism, Catussataka in 400 kankas on the same 
topic, Cittavisuddhi and others Maitreya or Maitreyanatha is held to have 
been the founder of the Yogacara school His works are many The Sapta- 
dasabhumisastra, Yogacara and Bodhisattvacaryanirdesa are some among 
them Asanga, who belonged at first to the Vaibhasika school, became a 
Yogacara under the mfluence of Maitreyanatha Except one Vajracchedika, 
all his works are preserved in Chinese The Mahayanasampangraha, Maha- 
yanasutralamkara and Abhidharmasamuccaya are the well known works 
of his Vasubandhu, his younger brother, was at first a Vaibhasika and 
became a Mahayanist under his influence His Abhidharmakosa, whose 
origmal is lost, is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist philosophy It contams 
600 kankas and is rich in quotations from earher works His Paramartha- 
saptati, which is also lost, is an attack on the Samkhyasaptati of Vindhyavasin 
The authorship of the Tarkasastra and Vadanyaya on topics of logic is attn- 
buted to him Besides the commentaries on the Saddharmapundamka and 
other Mahayanasutras, he wrote the highly unportant work Vijnaptimatra- 
siddhi on ideahsm It is available in two versions Vunsatika and Trimsa- 
tika. He was considered to be the second Buddha due to his spiritual attainments. 

Dinnaga, who was born m Simhavaktra near Kanci, became a disciple 
of Vasubandhu He is the author of several works most of which are lost 
in then originals The Pramanasamuccaya, Alambanapanksa and others 
are some of his important works He can be described as the father of mediae- 
val logic Dharmakirti, who flourished in the 7th century, hailed from South 
India He came in the line of Dinnaga, havmg become the disciple of Isvara- 
sena, a pupil of the latter Among his works, the Pramanavartika, Nyaya- 
bindu and Pramanaviniscaya deserve mention The Pramanavartika is a 
monumental work which strengthened the Buddhist logic. It has invaluable 
commentaries by noteworthy scholars hke Ravigupta, Manorathanandir, 
Prajnakaragupta and others After Dharmakirti, there arose a very large 
number of logicians whose main contribution was to preserve the Buddhist 
tradition from the attack of the Naiyayikas and Mimamsakas Innumerable 
are the works written by them both independent and commentaries on the 
earher works Jnanasri, Ratnakrrti and Dipankara who was styled as kali- 
kalasarvajna are only few scholars "to be mentioned here The Tattvasam- 
graha of Santaraksita, who died in Tibet in 762 A.D , having gone there to 
preach the Buddhist system, is a highly valuable work on the Buddhistic app- 
roach to philosophical speculations Till 1050 AD, the Buddhist scholars 
remamed in India Then they settled in Tibet. From the 4th century A D., 
an attempt was made by the Buddhist scholars to render the Sanskrit works 
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on Buddhism into Chinese at first and later into Tibetan Much <5f what 
the Buddhists contributed to the logical and philosophical aspects of Sanskrit 
literature remams preserved in the works written m the!>e langua^s 

In the field of grammar, the Buddhist contribution is very limited Candra, 
(300 AD), also called Candragomin, wrote the Candravyakarana after the 
model of Panmi’s Astadhyayi His aim in writmg this work was to frame 
rules of grammar for Buddhism The ongmal is lost and is preserved m Tibe- 
tan. This school became popular in Ceylon m the 13th Century when a 
pnest named Kasyapa composed the Balavabodha on the subject In the 
12th century, the Rupavatara was written by Dharmakirti, a monk of Ceylon, 
who dealt with Panmi’s sutras m a different order The Durghatavrtti of 
Saranadeva a Buddhist scholar was written in 1173 AD, explaining what 
correct usages are 

The well-known lexicon Namalmganusasana is the work of the Buddhist 
writer Amarasimha who flounshed about the 5th century A D The impor- 
tance of this work is too well-known and needs no mention here The Tri- 
kandasesa of Purusottamadeva (1200 A D ) is a supplement to the Nama- 
hnganusasana, and deals with words mostly of Buddhistic origin 

The Astangahrdaya and Astangasangaraha of Vagbhata of the 6th century 
A D , represent the unique contribution of the Buddhist writers in the field 
of medicme These two works are ot unsurpassed excellence That Vag- 
bhata, their author, must have been a Buddhist, is tne view held by the scholars 
of the west This is denied by Indian scholars who hold him to be a Hindu 
Some scholars hold that these works were written by two different writers 
havmg the same name To one Nagarjuna is attributed the authorship of 
the Yogasara and Yogasastra on the preparation of medicines The author 
is identified by some scholars with the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna who 
is said to have been the author of the Rasaratnakara on alchemy 

The system of Buddhism owes its existence and preservation, though 
outside Indian frontiers, to the untmng efforts of the Mahayanist scholars 
who wrote mvaluable works in Sanskrit Not only was the Buddhist hterature 
enriched by the writings of these scholars but became popular in and out of 
India through their efforts The Hmdu systems of thought also would not 
have had the rich development but for the scathmg criticisms levelled agamst 
them by the Buddhist savants hke Dmnaga and Dharmakirti. The Buddhist 
contribution m the sphere of logic is of supreme importance both to the deve- 
lopment of Buddhistic and Hmdu thoughts In the field of classical hte- 
rature however, there is not much to be said m favour of Buddhistic contri- 
bution, though what is available m this sphere has its influence on the Buddhis- 
tic rehgion In the spheie of religion particularly after the beginning of the 
Chnstian eia, the Buddhistic contnbution bears the influence of the Hindu 
doctrines 
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LOGIC OF SAMKHYA 

BY 

Dr K C VARADACHARI, ma PhD 

It IS usual for logicians in India to hold that the only darsana that has 
to be consulted for a knowledge of logic (nyaya) is the darsana known by 
that name The pui^se of that darsana is however different if we consider 
the topics chosen by it there is firstly the consideration of the pramanas and 
then the several topics which usually obtain m debate Our purpose in logic 
IS to understand the nature of leahty or it is for the purpose of finding out 
the right method by which we may extricate ourselves from sorrow The 
first would properly be called philosophy, the second would be an ethic Broad- 
ly speaking these two aims are unified m Vedanta, though by and large the 
aim of Buddhist and Samkhyan logic is to extncate oneself from imsery, that 
IS threefold Though threefold it is capable of bemg multifold 

2 The Buddhist and Samkhyan logics are concerned with the gettmg 
rid of misery Accordmgly they seek to find out the cause of misery or sorrow 
(duhkha) It is not so in Vedanta m the same sense The Vedanta holds 
that the Cause of the entire Universe is God, so too the Nyaya system, because 
the original cause is that Primal Creator of the Umverse either efficient or 
material or both This leads to certam major difficulties about the expla- 
nation in regard to the cause of the imsery of the mdividual or of the world 
Itself God becomes the cause of the mdmdual and cosmic misery if he is 
considered to be the Cause Perhaps it is because the individuals bepn 
to place the responsibility of all evil and imsery, both mdividual and cosmic, 
on God, and thus consequently felt no responsibihty on their own part, the 
great ethical thinkers Kapila and Buddha felt that the true cause of man’s 
misery is to be traced to somethmg else The search for cause of all creation 
is not capable of solvmg the problem of mdividual misery and cycle of birth 
and death Thus we can understand why these two systems because mterested 
m the cure of the disease and therefore searched for the cause of the diseases 
of man, his misery and sorrows and fears, and this they affirmed is not God 
(indeed God does not come mto this picture) but desire — the desire to hve 
in the changing world The basic demal of the necessity to assume God as 
cause of the misery of man lies behind the socaUed atheism of these two systems 
We can even conceive that the Purvaimmamsa and Vaiseshika denials of God 
as the Ultimate cause of the processes of karma and dharma was somewhat 
due to this claim for immediate causes But they have less justification for 
avoidmg God than the system of Kapila and Buddhism, for the ethical res" 
ponsibility for one’s nusery is laid on man or the individual soul m these systems 
and God is freed from this responsibility 
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3 The most impoitaat feature of the two systems, Buddhism and Sam- 
khya, thus hes in the dynamic concept of logical thinkmg, that is to say, m 
the discovery of Causahty as the principle of discovery Samkhyan logic 
IS definitely hnked up with the inductive process of discovering causes and 
IS not interested in the logic of building systems or drawmg out imphcations 
from propositions It is real logic Its entire sphere of logicahsmg or causal 
discovery is the sphere of organic development and experience If the Sam- 
khyan system does not affirm the fact that desire is the cause of all sorrow, 
an aboriginal desire, it mvestigates the fact that there must have been an origmal 
cause for all these and it is not the God of the theists 

4 Some basic concepts of the Samkhyan logic are propounded at the 
very begmning of the treatise, Sarakhya Karika The concepts of logical 
thinkmg centre round the pramanas or instruments of right knowledge Prat- 
yaksa or perception is clearly limited to the sensory organs The Samkhyan 
analysis of the organs of sense and action reveals them to be the monos (which 
IS considered to be a sense-organ, mdnya), the organs of hearing, touch, sight, 
taste and smell, (and the organs of action m a sense also do contribute to 
enjoymg and knowmg as the organ of speech (eatmg), grasping by hand, 
walking by feet, alimentation and sexual enjoyment or sitting) These sense- 
organs grant knowledge of the world of sounds, forms and colours, touches 
of soft and hard etc , tastes and smells which are standing for the objects oi 
elements, akasa, vayu, tejas, ap and prithvi 

These tanmatras (sound, touch form, taste and smell) are the signs of 
the gross objects, ether, air fire-hght, water and earth 

Thus the word lingo is used to designate the sign of a thing The sign 
of the element ether is sound and so on, with respect to other signs of other 
elements The inference of an element is made from its sign alone {tanmatra 
— ^that alone or that quahty) Samkhyan theory holds that the quality that 
IS tanmatra is subtle perceptible form of the element that is gross Indeed 
smce our own body is made up of these gross elements also, in a sense it is 
clear that what we have to attend to in our investigation of the causes of our 
misery is precisely the constitution of our physical body along with the subtle 
(hnga from which we mfer the gross to which it is related as cause is to effect) 

If all inference is restricted to the mference from cause to effect the cause 
will signify the presence or possibility of the effect The cause because of its 
antecedence becomes the lingo and the effect is the lingi that which it signifies 
as followmg from it Thus the Karika states that all inference is lingalingipur- 
vakam The usual translation is to make the Imga, the hetu or reason, and 
the Imgi, the probandum, that which it proves The deductive logic would 
involve the fact that smoke is the lingo and fire is the lingi But we cannot 
sdy that the smoke causes fire It is not causally used The Imga specifi- 
cally is a causal term, etymologically it means that it takes one or goes to 
that with which it is hnked or connected causally The presence of the cause 
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leads to the observation of the effect In inference the mind moves within 
the causal hnkage Linga is that close causal hnkage between cause and 
effect so much so to observe the one or think of the one is to be led to think 
of the other Whilst this linkage between cause and effect may be effected 
by constantly or invariably perceiving them together both in positive cases 
as well as in the negative {anvaya vyatireka), yet it is possible to link the two 
even by a single observation which is free from all defects of omission and 
commission Dynamic causal inference is most important m Samkhyan 
logic 

That IS the reason why the infeience is classified into thicc kinds Inference 
from the Cause (mitctdeni—putvavat) to effect (ii) Inference from Effect 
(consequent—sesavat) to cause, and (iii) Inference from the common qualities 
perceived m many effects (or causes) samanyato dnta 

The linga and Itngi are exchangeable that is to say the effect can be the 
hnga or the cause can be the Imga, m eithei case they lead to the Imgi, cause 
or effect, this of course is logical necessity which is also causal necessity 

Vacaspati Misra identifies the above infeiences with Vita and Avita in- 
ferences in Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi Kanka 5 But his own explanation 
of the two terms, Vita and A\ita, are to speak the most confusing Vita means 
that which has gone — it is therefoie an inference from the cause that has hap- 
pened (If the cause is present the effect will be present if the cause has 
happened then the effect is in the process of happening) Tins is the purvavat 
anumana The Avita anumana would mean inference from that which has 
not happened— namely, the effect to the cause —sesavat anumana But it 
IS impossible to hold that the former is anvaya anumana and the latter is 
vyatirekanumana, that is inference based on positive or presence or agreement 
of cause and effect together and the latter as based on negative oi non-presence 
of cause meaning the non-prescnce of effect Firstly the terms vita cannot 
be given a novel derivative root, which means excessive agreement or anvaya 
Vita means that which has been removed or gone as m vita-raga-bhaya-krodah 
sthitadhir mmirucyate (B G ) This explanation is certainly more in consonance 
with the spirit of the Samkhya Kanka than the attempt to find a new meaning 
to square it with the Naiyayika logic Naiyayika logic is mechanical, atomis- 
tic, static, whereas the Samkhyan logic is organic, dynamic and synthetic 

The logic of Causality is stated thus piecisely when the Samkhyan system 
assumes that there is a Causal world — that is there is for every effect a cause 
This is what western logicians have assumed as the postulate of umversal causa- 
tion nothing happens without a cause Secondly, that the causal relation 
is such that the cause has withm it the potentiality (sign of linga) of the effect 
and as such both the cause and the effect are real things or events or existents, 
however much they may also have the further possibility of effectuation Thus 
though the First cause has not got any other cause for its being, bemg original, 
the effects of this first cause do have m their turn effects and thus become 
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causes m respect of their consequents Finally there happen effects which 
are incpabie of being causes of other things or modifications In this sense 
the meaning of the word cause oi linga is getting restricted in this system 
to the twenty-two categories of causes and ejSTects (The Samkhya Kanka 
3 gives the list of tliese the first is cause, prakiti, this being the technical term 
for cause in this system, there are seven effects which m their turn are causes 
(vikrti IS the technical term for effect or modification), and there are 16 vikrtis 
or effects which are not causes) Thus the whole world which is shaped mto 
all kinds of things are out of these effects In a sense they are not modifi- 
cations of the Original Cause but inventions, creations, compounds and aggre- 
gates of these gross elements m their collective and m their atomic forms 

Further the strict necessity and possibihty of inference both from the 
effect (called the remainder— or sesd) to the cause and the inference 
from cause to effect {Mta or punaiat) involves the assumption that there is 
only one cause for one effect and strictly like science avoids the plurahty of 
causes which is always the ground for doubt and tarka This is one of the 
ideals of scientific knowledge and leads to predicatability Samkhyan ideal 
of explanation is thus scientific causahty and avoids the usual view that there 
can be multiplicity of causes, at least it does not seem to accept the view that 
we arc concerned with such causes as God, Fate, Chance and so on This 
IS the meaning again of the inferences which aie causally implicative, not as 
in immediate inferences or inferences which are non-syllogistic and non- 
causal or incapable of being converted into syllogistic propositions or state- 
ments 

A still further assumption underhes the explanation of the thitd kmd 
of inference samanyato drsta Usually this kmd of inference is said to refer 
to analogy argument from similar characteristics The similar or common 
character (usually known as jati m certain systems which almost suggests 
that they had the view that the things which possessed common quahties are 
born from ja the same thing), is the reason for mferrmg either similar effects 
or similar causes The bovine nature of both the cow and the buffalo makes 
us infer that the milk of the latter is as edible and good as the former The 
presence of an identical proportion of a same quahty makes us infer the nature 
of both to be identical Similarity being partial identity it is from this identity- 
tadaimya-thSiX we infer the cause or the effect of two or more things, as having 
a similar cause Further this leads us to the concept of a single cause for many 
effects Thus the common quahty in the several types of mankind helps 
us to infer the common or single ancestor for all mankind or the common 
future for ail mankmd— the kingdom of equahty for all men It is this kind 
of inference that leads us to the Single Cause or a Single destiny 

It IS thus more than analogical inference which is dependent upon the 
common function rather than common structure But both kinds of in- 
ference are valuable for different kinds of inferences about cause and effect 
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Samanyato'drsta mference is however used in Samkhya m a special way 
It IS said to be useful in cases of causes (or effects'?) that are atmdriya super- 
sensuous which exceed the capacity of perception by the senses This includes 
even manasa extra-sensory pmtyaksa How this can be so is seen clearly 
from the fact that according to Samkhya, the ahamkara or the function known 
as individualmg will or doing or agency is not an object of sensory knowledge. 
Nor is intellect an object of such knowledge It is one of the profound stand- 
points adopted by Samkhya when it affirmed that there are three pramanas 
and these respectively apply to effects, causes and effects, causes and to that 
which IS neither a cause not an effect Thus effect or vikntis are known by 
perception {pratyaksa\ causes are known through inference {praU ns ar^ known 
by anumana of three kinds), the Original cause or pure Prakrti only by Sa- 
manyato drista and the Purusa which is neither cause nor effect is known 
through Aptavacam or reliable testimony, that is to say, statements of those 
who have attained that condition of knowledge of that Purusa as different 
from dAlprakrtis and vikrtis and as eternal and knowable only through Apta- 
vacana such as those of Kapila (Buddha or the Sages of the highest calibre) 

Thus Samanyatodrsta is the inference of the supersensible from the sen- 
sible common characteristics {hnga) This may be called hnga-samanya 
The perception of the common characteristic of all the sensory and motor 
functions is necessary this is of course a way of discriminating the similar 
or the common from the dissmiilar or the unique differences That there 
IS difference in form and nature between the cause and effect is well known 
as the diffeience between the subtle and the gross, the distinguished and the 
indistinguished The common characteristic is seen to be at each stage im- 
plicit or resident in the cause, I-ness is the characteristic of all sensory func- 
tioiung thought seems to pervade or inhere in all the I-nesses or doings of 
the I and thus it m turn becomes the cause of ahamkara That which is beyond 
thought or buddhi is purely inferred because it is as the very condition of all 
effects 01 thoughts that one accepts its existence From out of nothing noth- 
ing can come thoughts thus imply the existence of the Cause which is the 
cause of thought and all other effects In one sense the entire tree of evolu- 
tion or chain of causation {pratitya samutpada of Buddhism) is imphcit in 
this trans-buddhic entity called Prahti^ Fradhana, Avyakta and so on 

The Samanyatodrsta inference further furnishes the fact that this original 
cause should contain the three kinds of characteristics called Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas, steadiness, activity (origination) and tamos or rest or destruction 
Every particular effect has these three stages or charactenstics of arising conti- 
nuing and passing away (or dying) Even the atoms have these processes 
in this system (unlike as in Vaiseshika-Nyaya) Since these three characteris- 
tics (gunas or threads (interwovenly) are present in each and every effect and 
therefore it is the samanya or common characteristic it is seen that there should 
be one Cause from which all these should have originated or arisen Indeed 
the most important argument for the Oneness of the Prakrti for all effects 
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depends on this perception of the Common quality of tnguna (threefold pro- 
cesses) (Indian puranas and Vedanta see in the three processes, of snsti- 
sthiti-samha) a jcmmadi — the very nature of Prakrti or phenomenal 
existence Thus Samanyatodi sta inference utltimately is the only manner 
by which the Oneness of Prakrti for all is established on the basis of the per- 
ception of the thiee gunas which are ommpresent in all effects, sensible and 
supersensible (Gods even are classified according to gmas) 

Thus mference is clearly restricted to causal implication designated by 
Imga-lingi-puiavakam That this might be taken to involve the concepts 
of yyapti (invariable concomitance) said to be the basis of all inference (anu- 
mana) need not be denied The basic consideration in scientific thinking 
however is this dynamic organic logic in which the effect is assumed to exist 
in a subtle condition in the cause and the cause is exhibited or revealed or 
mamfes.ed in and through its effects 

The Samkhya Karikas definitely provide this causal necessity in their 
mference 

Thus they infer the nature of the Uiunanifest (Avyakta) from the vycdcta 
(manifested) The commonalty of the three gunas is inferred by the piesence 
of the three types of attitudes in all that is manifested but distributed more 
or less The inference from effect to cause assumes the similarity and dissimi- 
larity between the manifest and the unmanifest There is no attempt at all 
to deny that the effect is dissimilar to the cause, but the potentiality of the 
effect in the cause and the continuity of the cause m the effect cannot be denied 
at all in the field of Nature 

The inference from the nature of tht Prakrti (Avyakta zxii vyakta) to the 
existence of the Soul or Purusa is however interesting The Purusa has been 
stated to be neither a praknti nor vikriti, neither cause nor an effect If 
pratyaksa gives knowledge of the effects, and it anumana gives the knowledge 
of the causes, then Apta-vacana alone can give us definite knowledge about 
that which is neither cause nor effect 

Actually the existence of the Pwusa is inferred (or seems to be inferred) 
from the observance of the followmg m Nature 

(1) the sangata or aggregation or the evolution of the body with all 
Its different organs and limbs (Buddhistic Skandhas’) is or ought 
to be for the sake of an enjoyer (bhokta) 

(2) There must be a subject for enjoying the object (there must be the 
reverse of the tngunas) there can be no object as such without being 
an object of a subject This does not appear to mean to imply the 
prmciple that every detexmmation imphes negation 

(3) Since there must be supermtendence m other words Nature appears 
as if it IS for the ends of another 

(4) there is in each self at some time or other a craving for escape from 
nature and its bodies 
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The above mferejices reveal that the Saiiikhyas accepted a final cause 
or prayojana which is capable of being arrived at by the design and activity 
on the one side of Nature and on the other the inward impulse to freedom 
from misery or sorrow 

The Samkhyan Karika (17) can be interpreted in a different way at the 
beginning it shows that the soul embarks on its terrestrial life observing that 
a body has been made for its in dwelling The entire body with all its organs 
is naturally got ready in the womb and it is said that the soul enters this about 
this period Tht sangahata is thus the 22 organed body which is leady for 
occupation 

(1) this Soul IS of course the subject who really uses and enjoys the 
experiences of the world and body through the senses sensory know- 
ledge of the Objective World being its new expenence, through frag lent^'ty 
snapshots distorted or vivarta or viparyaya of the Ultimate 

(3) It takes delight in supenntending this body with all its senses even 
like a charioteer enjoys drivmg the chanot This is youthfulness. 
But as the soul lives on its body it begins to taste both the sweet 
and the bitter and finally as it ages and the organs wither or lose 
strength and health the soul seeks to leave the body this leaving 
may be either for another body or once for all 

The reasoning is from the observation of the individual, m his psychic 
introversion, rather than what it appears to be on the face of the Karika a 
reasoning based on the nature of prakrti {vyakta or avaktd). There is hardly 
any cause-effect relation here nor the samanyatodrsta possible Therefore 
this must be one case of introversion or mtrospective analysis on the basis 
of the self-evidence of the self 

The question is whether this can be a case of Apta-vacana The axioms 
of purpose proceed from the intelligent conscious being and are inherent 
in It to transfer that to the umntelligent is a twist in reasonmg But we if 
accept that there is no reasoning from Prakrti or its nature but from the Purusa, 
the reasonmg does not show itself clearly as causal but final and this final 
causality rests in the soul not in prakrti Axioms of final causality cannot 
be proved but are based on actuality of expenence m the world a house is 
built in order to be occupied and so on 

The Apta-vacana or the words of the Siddhas or those who have attam^ 
ed the final Goal, are rehable and it is hkely that the several statements about 
siddhis etc , are rehable statements of the siddhas The argument from inner 
enhghtenment or cetanata of the soul comes from the attainment of mn^r 
insight after one has seen through the whole evolutionary drama of Prakrti, 
not at the beginnmg The most basic reason for the existence of the self as 
distinct from nature in all its forms is the desire for hberation from the cycU 
of samsara, the sensory world and all that it entails by way of pleasure-pam, 
jaramarana etc 
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Thus apta-vacana is not easily identifiable with the SruH, though the 
whole content of the Sruti is precisely this assurance of hberation of 
the soul fiom prakrti without return pmaravrtti which cannot be given 
through any inference or pratyaksa Indeed it is clear that the sensory and 
intellectual reasoning dependent on Nature cannot give any knowledge of 
that which is different from them Thus the knowledge of the Self or Purusa 
comes from itself, it is atma siddha or purusa-siddha (svayam-siddha), and 
can be known only through those who have known thatwise themselves 
Samkhya has not presented this aspect but has tried to bring it under the 
other types of reasonings but without success 

The corrective to this teaching is identical with the effort made against 
the arguments for the existence of God God caimot be proved with the help 
of fimte logic, that is logic limited to the experiences of the senses on which 
all our inferences and analogies depend. Neither an extension of this way 
of reasoning nor the method of infimtismg the finite or reversing of the nature 
of the finite and the known (technically called viparyaya in Samkhya) can be 
of help. 

God can be known and seen and entered mto only through devotion 
which IS the fulfilment of knowledge that He is the Ultimate Self— a know- 
ledge which none of the other pramanas excepting Sruti grants or a Sage or 
Jnam teaches Similarly no one can speak about one’s experiences as exis- 
tmg or otherwise except oneself— it is svathah siddha Though the soul may 
go through the processes of identifymg itself with each and everything yet 
It gives up these identifications the moment it discovers them to be different 
or as objects leading to suffenng of one kmd or another 

Thus apta-vacana which has not been fully described in the SK requires 
a fuller appreciation m its use m the System which of course it has used 

The whole work after establishmg the tattvas proceeds as if it were des- 
cription and the reasoning adopted is analogy from the world of experience. 

However it is claimed that it is all due to the Supreme Teacher Kapila 
(the apta-vacmakard) that all these have been clearly aflSrmed as reliable 
doctnne 



BHAGAVADGITA AND ITS INTERPRETATION 

SANKARA RAMANUJA AND ANANDATfflRTHA 

BY 

Sri T K. Gopalaswami Aiyangar, M A , 

The Bhagavadgita is universally acknowledged as the greatest treasure 
bequeathed to us by our fore-fathers. It is a part of Bhisma Parvan of the 
Mahabharata, contextually connected with an inevitable battle between Kaura- 
vas and Pandavas consequent upon a dispute over a paltry piincipahty Lord 
Krsna assumed the role of a charioteer to Arjuna and at the request of the 
latter, He stationed the chariot m between the two mighty armies On 
surveymg the enemy's army arranged ready for fight which was graced by 
his revered teachers, his own bth and bn, Arjuna was struck with sudden 
compunction at the idea of fightmg his way to a kingdom by spilling the 
blood of his kindreds He preferred to go a-begguig and retire from his acti- 
vities of fighting a fratricidal battle Consequently, there ensued a long 
philosophical and theological dialogue emphasising mainly the exaltation of 
caste above all other duties of obligations mcludmg the ties of friendship, 
affection and reverence Lord Krsna exhorted Arjuna to discharge his duties 
as one belonging to the mihtary caste and urged him without the least thought 
of the consequences and propriety of slaughtering his relations 

The dialogue constitutes eighteen chapters of more than seven hundred 
stanzas m the anustubfi metre Lord Krsna who found Arjuna dehberately 
committing a national evil, expatiated at length upon the body-soul relation- 
ship and the impermanence of the body alone which was subjected to des- 
truction by weapons Incidentally the discussions on the cult of sacrifice, the 
Upanishadic teachings of the Transcendent Brahman, Samkhya Yoga theories 
were glorified to show how those currents of thought converged towards 
the same goal In short, Bhagavadgita can be deemed as a treatise success- 
fully blendmg all currents of thought and reconcihng apparently conflictmg 
ideas Every chapter concludes the necessity for Arjuna to fight which m the 
opinion of Lord Krsna is a national duty besides bemg his self duty or 
Svadharma 

Among the sacred books of the Hindus, the Bhagavadgita is considered as 
one of the three Prasthanas besides the other two, viz , Vedanta Sutras and the 
Upamshads The three Prasthanas are the three powerful streams of thought, 
satisfymg the needs of different aspirants and conducing towards the con- 
summation of the same goal. Bhagavadgita is taken as a Smrti m the Brahma 
Sutras besides its popularity as an Upamsad and it is employed as a corrobo- 
rating evidence to confim the truth arrived at by the Vedanta Sutras. 
Bhagavadgita cites Brahma Sutras as the repository of Upamshadic wisdom. 
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(ISth Chapter) 

The coBcensxis of opinion in respect of Bhagavadgita is that it is the sweet 
nectar secured subsequent to the churning of the rnlky ocean of the wisdom 
of the Upanisads and the Vedanta Sutras Some mamtam that it is nectarine 
milk, milked out of the milching cows of Upanisads by Lord Krsna as the 
cowherd and Arjuna as the calf The enjoyers of the milk are the great* 
scholars ) 

«TT«rf ^ ^ u 

The Bhagavadgita is the only sacred book which is largely and exhaus- 
tively commented upon by a host of cojnmentators Every school of thought 
swears by the Gita as the source of inspiration and initiation of that thought 

Among the traditional Acharyas who commented upon the Gita and 
designated as Bhasyakaras and whose schools nre still held in great veneration 
in South India, can be chronologically enumerated as Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Ananda Tirtha These three Acharyas have very large followers, and 
they are now considered as living institutions Sankaracarya who flouiished 
m the 8th Century A D and wrote the Bhasya on the Brahma Sutras after 
a gap of 1400 years after Sutrakara is the author of the commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita in the light of Advaita Philosophy. Ramanuja who flourished 
in the 11th cen A D., commented upon the Gita m the light of Visishtadvaita 
philosophy in consonance with Brahma Sutras as interpreted by Bodhayana, 
the author of prolific vrtti Ananda Thirtha whose date is fixed at 1119 AD. 
wrote number of works of which Gita bhasya and Gita Tatparya expound the 
message of the Gita m the hght of Dvaita Philosophy 

Sankaracarya’s interpretation of the Gita on the main points. 

(1) Sankaracaiya m his introduction to the Bhagavad Gita states that the 
purpose of the Bhagavadgita is the attainment of Supreme Bliss (tt 
winch constitutes the total cessation of Samsara or transmigiatory 
life and its cause wt 

) Accordmg to him, Moksa can be attained through only 
one path and that is the path of knowledge accompanied at the same time 
by the renunciation of all actions {wtH ). While commenting 

on the chapter, he criticises the view of the older commentators under 

the title According to him, ^ and combination ) 

IS against the spirit of the Gita and so emphasis is laid on WH accompanied 
by the total renunciation of all actions alope, as conducive to Nissreyas In 
this connection he enunciates two stand pomts WFt ftfissT and repre- 
senting technically and on the strength of the authority of 

the Gita 
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5P(T (II 39) and (HI 3) 

Ultimately be mamtams that ffPT and arc the mcompatable factors, 
the one being based upon the idea of or (non-agency) and oi 

unity and the other on the idea of (agency) and ' or multiplicity 

JiPrafe ^ snf^TPi i ftnss srproroft: 

tR^mt (II— lO) He reiterates 
the same view as the mam import conveyed by the entire Bhagavadgita in 
the course of his comments on the Carama Sloka He 

emphasises that STPHlPT to the exclusion of is conducive to moksa for 

the following reasons 

(1) It stops the cognition of duality and conduces to the attainment 

of moksa. 

(2) As moksa is not an effect, it cannot be attained by means of action 
or Karma 

(3) ITFrf’RST by its very nature cannot be combined with 

P ^rPTfPEST, tP%%IT I 

(4) Nor does STH require the assistance of 

II Sankaracarya treats Adhyayas II to X as dealing wth the medita- 
tion of Aksara or the Imperishable, devoid of all Upadhis and treats 

as meditation upon with Upadhis 

III The Thirteenth chapter is treated by Sankaracarya as the proper 

basis for expoundmg Advaita philosophy The terms and 

' hlff*T as found m the Bhagavadgita stanzas are interpreted by him 
to reveal the truths expounded in the Advaita Philosophy 

snj: ?fw rffetf: H 

WWW WTPimfwfe www% wrar i 
wwwwwwIwW ww 1 1 

Sankaracarya comments on the slokas in the light of advaita philosophy 
testifying to the identity of the soul with the Lord He pursues his Ime of argu- 
ments to cover all the vital pomts of Advaita philosophy viz , the soul subjected 
to avidya, scriptural injunctions as apphcable only to the souls in bondage, 
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bondage and liberation are not real states of the Self, how learned become 
deluded, the relation of the Self to Samsara is a mere illusion etc etc The 
long discussion presupposes the premeditated doctrines of Sankai acai ya, in- 
corporated into the Gitabhashya for a wide circulation of his advaita doctrines^ 

IV Lastly Samkaracarya, emphatically states that his view is ratified m 
the Carama sloka m propoundmg the following theories 

(1) Renunciation of all actions 

(2) Determine that there is no 
Principle other than /, myself 

(3) The Path of Knowledge is 
emphasised rather than the 
Path of devotion 

( --irm) 

Ramanujas interpretation. 

Sri Ramanuja AC (1017 — 1137) AD is the exponent of the Visistad- 
vaita Philosophy m which the oneness of Brahman is proved by the orgamstic 
conception All the Vedic texts are authority in entirety and no text is sub- 
ordinated to aggravate the importance of another To him, Gita Sastra is 
a poem of Philosophical and metaphysical value and Gitartha Sangaraha 
of his great grand Guru Yamunacarya (A C 916) was his pole star to write 
his Gita Bhasya Gitartha Samgraha, contains about 30 stanzas calculated 
to put m a nutshell the entire purpose of the Gita and the scope of each chap- 
ter The boundary line is drawn for each chapter of the Gita and mamly 
it IS divided into 3 Satkas or three sets of six chapters each The precise 
nature of each Satka is defined and described and this kmd of division guards 
the overlapping of ideas repeated m the Gita and expounds a clear-cut view 
of the purpose of the Gita and its philosophical value. First Satka deals 
with ^ and which severally and jointly conduces to the visualisation 
of the finite Self 


Second Satka, elaborately deals with the nature of Brahman, and the 
process of Bhakti to attain Him 


sR?HlRr: m 
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Third Sataka, 13th to 18th chapters, expounds the clear discrimination 
of God, matter and spirit and the nature of STFT and as useful means 
to attain Him 

Ramanuja upholds the age-old theory SHH SR which Sankaiaie- 

futed for the first time in his introduction of the Gitabhasya under the caption 
Throughout the Gita Bhasya, Ramanuja refutes the theory of absolute 
identity of the finite Self and Brahman and upholds that the world is real and 
not illusory Ramanuja is out and out a Reahst and nothing in this world is 
despicable to him nor anything a waste in the Lord’s creation Bhagavad- 
gita is the outcome of the Lord’s extreme mercy showered on the Karma-ridden 
souls under the pretext of educating Aquna of his Svadhanna Unlike 
Nirguna Brahman as expounded by Sankara, Ramanuja cities every sloka of 
the Gita testifying to his Vibhuti or Sovereignty and as the repository of all 
Kalyanagunas to the exclusion of all evil qahties |jR'»Ts Sri Yamunacarya 
declares that the Supreme Brahman expounded in the Gita is Narayana 

: 'TT ^ WJtHTcT: tl 


Ramanuja applies the theory of organastic conception to reconcile 
and solve the apparently conflicting ideas The apphcation of this 
is the master key to unravel the mysteries behmd the Upanisads, the 
Gita and the Brahma Sutras The eleventh Chapter of the Bhavadgita 
IS an open experiment to maintain that all the animate and mammate 
beings form the body to Him, the Supreme Self All-pervasiveness and 
immanence are brought out in each chapter together the Vibhuti of 
the Supreme Self Ramanuja asserts as the Karma Yoga mcludmg 

the performance of the Yagas and unequivocally asserts that the sacri 
fices should be conducted as or propitiation of the Supreme self 

embedded in the individual selves of the Gods He declares that performances 
of the sacrifices by or there accrue different fruits. 

If gods are directly worshipped by the sacrifices the fruit that accrues is 
perishable and durable to a short period If the same sacrifice is conducted as 
or Propitiation of the Supreme Bemg it conduces to imperishable 
and everlastmg bliss Ramanuja expressly states — 


qRTVtrPH: (B G IX 25) 




Sunilar to the interpretation of Sankara, Ramanuja also treats the begin- 
mng of the thirteenth Chapter as an Upanisadic text and elaborately brings, 
to hght the importance of the Antaryami~Brahmana to reconcile all the texfs 
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coherently dnd relevantly Wt^t are the terms which 

are explained to mean m unison with the Vedanta Sutras and 

the Upanisadb A.ii-pervasiveness and immanence are the master keys to 
interpret any conflicting passage m the entire Gita Ramanuja expounds that 
^ and are the means to attain Brahman The quintessence 

of the Bhagavadgita is divulged m the which according to Ramanuja 

is the secret qf the secret do ct fines revealed at the end. According to 
Ramanuja^ the Surrender unto Him is a measure to get over certain medi- 
tational difficulties ni attaining the actne of perfection in the practice of Bhakti 
Yoga 


Ananda tirtha 

The mam idea which the Gita presents to Arjuna according to this Acarya 
can be enumerated thnSf 

(f) He Ikys stress on the duties of Svadharma as Ramanuja and empha- 
sises that devotion to the Lord the immediate means to which all the rest 
will be subservient He asserts that both knowledge and wisdom and moksa 
to which a wise man is entitled, are the gifts conferred on the devotee by 
the Lord However devoted one might be^ one is bound to do all duties laid 
down as pleasing to the Lord and avoid all the prohibited actions. He states 
that even the devotee who has directly seen the Lord, ought to perform 
duties, unlike Sankaracharya’s view of ming up all duties 

' B a (4-15) 

He declares Arjuna as the hi^Qst qualified person and as one t^ho has directly 
reahsed' the Ldifd" ^ Lastly he conduces that the Lord is the controller of 
the ‘Universe and is different &om'1:lie tthr^rse He is ffie Supreme Being 

and the only subject ^of all the Sastf^a:^ It is hilly 
by Bhakti He can be attained 

(kftitoatd ana'^ ariWa^^ire‘*«!e]p64iag«Fan 
Brahman for their form and fuiEJticsn. Ananda^BthaEwystsBOfem raHbeisfflg 
the theory of Maya or avidya He rgects the theory of Parmama as 
{h^xJnflded'hy'Rhthant^a !l.ccording‘-fo' A®aiidh 'HrfBa, "feydri' ys-'Hot the 
ifiimainent -cahise of cfedfibtn that ehfers iiitd' aS^ih^ ^d'hdcoteds oiie 'y^ith 
the^dhBii^g^vrSdfM 
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Sn Madhvacarya, unequivocally asserts that illusory appearance of the 
universe is emphatically criticised by Gitacarya himself in the followmg 
Stanzas 

Regarding performance of Karmas, he maintains that they are to be 
performed by reason of their being laid down as mjunctions m the Sastras, 
without any desire for fruit thereof Anandathirtha expounds that even 
if Karma performance is not conducive to any tangible fruit, it will cause 
supreme satisfaction to the Lord that the devotee has obeyed His commands 
(namely T) He admits Ananda Taratamya 

Variation in the degree of enjoying Eternal bliss owing to the difference in 
personality of different mdividuals That the state of salvation differs with 
each person is a new theory founded by Anandatirtha One common feature 
inspite of difference in Ananda, in the state of moksa is the absolute absence 
of painful expenence 

Ananda Tirtha takes keen interest in declaring Lord Narayana as the 
Highest Reality and that Bhakti as a means for pleasing Him and attammg 
His grace He advocates the theory of and shows that Kama 

associated with knowledge will lead to salvation 

Though the interpretation of some stanzas of the Gita, is varied Ananda 
Tirtha advocates the purpose of the Gita, m the same manner as Ramanuja 
propounded 


A critical note on the interpretation of the Bhashyas. 

All the Acharyas who declare that their mterpretations on the Bhagavadg ta 
are based on Sampradaya or tradition of their own, hold that their Bha-'yas 
alone constitute the correctness of the import mtended by the Gitacarya 
It is important to note that by reason of the respective Acharyas bemg the 
Bhasyakaras of the Vedanta Sutras and the systematisers of the Upanisadic 
teachings, the language and Spirit of the Gita are wrested and stramed to 
suit their premeditated doctrmes Further the Acaryas made it their theme 
and aim to harmonise the teachings of the three Prasthanas, and consequently 
a settled view of any Prasthana, first interpreted whether right or wrong was 
forced into the language of the other Prasthanas to convey the same identical 
view, inspite of clearer expressions and unequivocal assertions endoismg 
the contrary view It is important m this coimection to cull historical evi- 
dences to know the environments and conditions under which the Bhasyas on 
the three Prasthanas were expounded by the respective Acaryas. It- is a general 
attitude of authors of Philosophical treatises and dramatists too, to mcor- 
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porate m their works ideas relevaBt and prevalent in their age and respond 
or refute the views of their contemporaries As such, it may be recalled tc 
memory that at the time when Sankara undertook to found the Vedic religion 
Buddhism ^as rampant, converting Hindus to its fold and lepudiating the autho 
iity of the Vedas The doctrine of Ahimsa appealed to the good sense ol 
the people at large and gained popularity with the result that the cult of sacri 
fees was openly scandalised and condemned Though the Naiyayikas ranging, 
from Gautama to Uddyotakara attacked Buddhism, their line of arguments 
was based on logic and inference without reference to the Vedic authority or 
the Upanisads or their interpretations So it had fallen to the lot of Sankara 
carya, after Kumarila to defend the Vedas from the Buddhist attacks on the 
one hand and establish the permanance of at least one entity self or Brahman, 
as against the Buddhist doctrine of the flux of momentariness So m his double 
task, he was piobably constrained to subordinate and sacrifice the prominence 
of othei entities and categories expounded in the Upanisads in his enthusiasm 
in fixing a single peimanent entity Self or Brahman Consequently he was 
forced to reduce the visible world to false appearance with illusory characte- 
ristics Certain Upanisadic texts etc , should have contributed 

to the illusory character of the universe which Sankaracarya would have accepted 
as one of Vedic sanction The views of both the schools of Sankara and 
Buddha have ideas common to both since both the systems have sprung out 
of the common reservoir of Upanisads That Buddhism was deep rooted in 
the mmds of the Hindus can be evidenced by the Gaudapada Commentary 
on Mandukya Upanisad So, it can be historically conjectured that the 
Upanisadic interpretation of Sankaracarya was a necessity forced by circum- 
stances and promoted by the spirit of uplifting the Vedic faith What 
gamed momentum by the interpretation of the Upanisads under the environ- 
ments, was transferred to the Vedanta Sutras and the Gita by Sankaracarya. 
He was urged by the enthusiasm to harmonise the three Prasthanas and keep 
umfonmty in metaphysics and epistemology The atmosphere that per* 
meated at the time of Sankaracarya, was so soaked with the vapours of Buddhism 
that the Acharya’s efforts would have become utterly futile, had he upheld 
the cult of Vedic sacrifices especially when ahimsa cult was luring and 
appeahng to the good sense of the public 

So Sankaracarya was willy-nilly constramed to ignore Karma portion 
which involved violence to animals and looked upon with disgust by the 
common people The tune and environments were not propitious to revive 
Vedic cult of sacrifice when the authority and the supremacy of the Vedas 
were cut at the root and scandals- were spread against Vedic exegesis By reason 
of Buddhism seriously engagmg m the field of knowledge on the basis of flux 
and momentariness, Sankaracarya confined to the jnana portion of the 
Upanisads and pursued that line of argument alone mth Buddhists Hi« aim 
would have been also to reconvert the Hmdm from the Buddkst fold and con- 
vince those who were halfway between Buddhism and Vedic religion Rightly, 
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he reserved the upholding of the cause of Karma path to poseterity and was 
^enously engaged in the debate to found a permanent Entity Self or Brahman 
The host of Vedic scholars and the Bhasyakaras subsequent to Sankara, should 
be deeply indebted to the latter for his service to Vedic religion and philosophy 
especially at the time when Buddhism was in some parts as the religion of 
the state It cannot be conjectured what state of affairs would have prevailed 
had not Buddhism been driven out and Vedic faith installed What best 
eould he done by him under the circumstances was done for the sake of Vedic 
philosophy within the short period of his life 

But by the time Ramanuja and Ananda Tirtha had sprung up, Buddhism 
was in utter decadence and practically the clouded atmosphere cleared for 
better vision and right comprehension of the Vedic tenets Vacaspatimisra® 
Udyayana and others contributed to the total extirpation of Buddhism when 
Ramanuja and Ananda Tirtha undertook to their leadership as Bhashyakaras 
of the Gita and the Vedanta Sutras Environments were congemal, Vedic 
^religion was m its progress and onward march and every one felt happy that 
the ancient Vedic faith was restored Evidently Ramanuja’s task was, to piobe 
unto the eternal verities taking the Vedic authority in all its entirety. Ananda 
tirtha followed the same path of investigating the truth and found his philo- 
sophy mostly on the path of Ramanuja m metaphysical inteipretations 

There is every propriety m declaring the Gita to uphold the theory of 
Karma Yoga or performance of Svadharma, which is urged as the burden 
of a song at the end of each chapter as 

etc The response of Arjunn at the end is relevant to this theme of the Gita 
namely 

^ wsR cT^: ir 

“ Destioyed is my delusion, through Thy Grace 
Wisdom is gained by me I stand forth freed from 
doubt I will act according to Thy Word.” 

It IS definite from the logical consequences at the beginning and end of the 
Bhagavadgita, it is only Svadharma that is proclaimed and advocated 

It can therefore be conceded that Sankara’s interpretation, renouncmg 
totally svadhaima or ^ is the outcome of iriesistable Buddhistic environ- 
ments and the age m which he flourished 
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T. T. D. MUSEUM PLATES OF SADASIVARAYA 

BY 

Dr M RAMA RAO, M A , ph D , 

Professor of History, Sri Venkateswara University 

This set of three copper-plates is preserved in the Tirumala-Tirupati 
Devasthanams Museum at Tirupab The plates have a dome shaped top 
and are held togehter by a stout copper rmg passing through a hole cut m 
each plate at the top The find spot of these plates is not known 

The plates are 1” thick, 11 5” long and 7 7” broad Their edges are 
shghtly raised and the writing is in a good state of preservation The dia- 
metre of the nng is 3 3” and it has a seal, 1 5” in diametre, contammg the 
figure of a boar facing the nght with a sword before it, placed up side dovra 
There are two thick Imes below the animal and below these hnes in the centre 
IS an inverted swPrd flanked by a chamara on each side 

The first side of Plate I and the second side of Plate III are blank and 
used as covers The mscnption, engraved on the second side of Plate I, both 
sides of Plate II and the first side of Plate III, contammg 32, 31, 32 and 25 
hnes respectively, runs mto 120 hnes and 78 verses The characters are Nandi- 
nagari and the language Sansknt excepting the last hne which is the signature 
and which is in Telugu-Kannada characters Exceptmg the invocatory ex- 
pression, Sri Ganadhipataye namah, at the begmnmg and the signature at 
the end, the entire inscription is m verse There are numerous scribal errors 
and certain parts contain onussions of the ongmal text of the grant 

This IS a grant of the well known Vijayanagara ruler, Sadasivaraya and 
records his gft of the village of Tottagapalh alias Timmapuram, mcluded 
m the Udayachala-rajya, to a certam Konayyacharya, made at the instance 
of Kondaraja of the Araviti fanuly 

The date of the grant is given as a Monday, corresponding to the Utthana- 
dvadasi day m the month of Kartika, fallmg m the Saka year counted by Vilo- 
chana (2) 4sva (7) Veda (4) Jndu (1) m the cychc year Sadharana The Saka 
and cychc years correspond to each other but the Utthana-dvadasi corres- 
ponds not to a Monday but a Wednesday, the 22nd of October So, the 
week day seems to be wrongly given The date of the grant may be taken 
to correspond to Wednesday 22nd October, 1550 
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The grant gives the following genealogy of the donor — 

The Moon 

Budha 

I 

Pururavas 

I 

Ayuh 
Nahusha 

I 

Yayati m Devayani 

I 

Turvasu 

i 

Tumnabhupati 
Isvara m Bukkama 

I 

Narasa 

! 

m Nagaladevi m Vobambika 

1 1 

Knshnaraya Achyutaraya Ranga 

I 1 

Venkatadn Sadasiva 

The following information is given about the rulers mentioned above — 

Viranarasimha: He made numerous gifts at Kanakasabha, Virupaksa, 
Kalahasti, Venkatadn, Kanha, Snsaila, Sonachala, Harihara, Ahobala, 
Samgam, Srirangam, Kumbhghonam, Mahanandi, Nivritti, Gokarna, Rama- 
setu and other places 

Erislmaraya: He gave many donas like Brahmanda and Svarnameru 

Venkatadevaraya* He succeeded Achyutaraya and ruled for a very brief 
period 

Sadasivaraya: He was mstalled as king by Ramaraya, his own sister’s 
husband, and by the mmisters He had the titles Bhasage tappuva rayaraganda, 
Rajadhiraja, Pararayabhayankara, Paradarasodara, Hindurayasuratrana, 
Gajaughagandabherunda, Ardhanannatesvara etc 

The gift recorded m this grant was made at the mstance of Rondaraja 
of the Araviti family whose genealogy is given as follows — 


m Tippaji 

I 

Viranarasimha 
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Bukka m Ballambika 

I 

Raxnaiaja m Lakkambika 

I 

Pedakondaraja m Tirumalambika 
Kondaraja 

The text of the inscription is said to have been composed by Sabhapati 

and engraved by Viranacarya 

ABSTRACT OF CO^TENTS 

Verses 1 — 38 correspond to the same verses found m the British 

Museum plates of Sadasivaraya {Fp Ind IV pp 
12—15) 

Verse 39 — The expression Sindhtt-rajchgabhiradhih occurs in this 

verse in the place of mdu-vamsa-sikhamamh 

Verse 40 — The first pada of this verse and the early part of the 

second aie different 

Verses 41 — 43 These verses are identical 

Verses 43 and 44 Mention the date and place of the grant 

Verses 46 — 50 These verses describe the donee, Konayyacharya, son of 

Sn Chennamacarya of Bhojanapalh, who belonged to 
the Kasyapa gotra, Apastamba sutra and Yajussakha 
and who knew the meaning of all the Sastras 

Vmms 51 — 56 These verses mention the village granted and other 

details as found in most of the later Vijayanagara 
grants 

Verses 57—68 These verses give details about Kondaraja at whose 
instance this grant was made 

Verses 69—71 These mention the process through which the gran^ was 
made 

Verses 72 Mentions the composer of the grant 

Verse 73 Mentions the engraver of the grant, Viranacharya, son of 

Virana. 
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TEXT 

FIRST PLATE — SECOND SIDE 

1 aPT: u *nT i #rt4w- 

2 11 ^ v * *nf i 

3 i Ri fg ^ i sn m ii [^] tfc^yciwv^ ® 

4 qf II [?] 31^tWft^iraT|MfRSW^ 

5 snr ^ I wft?r ?nfr *tf: u ["»?] ctot# tPfi 

6 &t <^4dW » t gw TFT g ^g taT , ' ^ TR Hm 1 

7 I 'WTfr?fR?r5f% ag^nr- 

8 gf I^qqR\q^ : II [k] ’5I55T I ® 

9 q^io^OTf II [^] jf^q P H^ T fd ’0Sa;^6{rftTO5W: I aRW 

R’RT’W — 

■* 

10 5f *1?^^ II [vs} HTHT p^jSOT tI Tgia fd qi g W?: I ^swH?- 

11 ?n ?qnR> IqwWq^iTfeqr i [<f] Mqag q > '3 R i%^^ T F >sq ? ^^»a MgRfe gr ^ - 

12 ?«rR sqsra qaifaftl f^qf^qat qpnqwifq ift qfeRI fq- 

13 ^qqgfqt^'lcf qqf jq II [l] i® qq%TV RT5T qcqi qpqpRqf 

14 qr f^cqq 5tq qftqqig igtRi ^ ‘ q Tisq ftear ^- 

15 q^ qqfq f q qq ^ qt qqr^ I fqqrR fq^qqqq^- 

16 qqnriqq w ; II [^o] qt?r q qfip ^®qqfq q I qWfg- 

17 q pisq qq q l qqqf q qrfq f^q? qgRH i ‘ fk#BT 

18 tw W|frsT?i fqqfei quraqiHtqeftqt ^rqfqq finrat qnqq qt shett- 

19 5ftq II [n]^® ikR i fq qsWn «ftg&rqqt; i %aitftq 
?RqT- 

20 cqfqqrqif^ ll ]ql^ fqqfqsft q i q H tW q nfqq I SRcft qkqfe|l- 


1 

Verses 1 — 4 Anustubh 

2 


3 

q^qrq 

4 

qsqqrqr 

5 


6 


7 

Sardulavikridita 

8 

f> r* 

Tdrqqqtd 

9 


10 



Verses 6 — 8 Anustubh. 

12 

fWrRqr 

13 

^qm% 

14 

fqq 

15 


16 

Harim 

li 

w 

18 

■\ 

19 

Verses 10 — 11 Sragdhara 

20 

Piiirirrir-r>i- 

Kr=*TMi 
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21 » [?^] T»T%5ffeT55ctt^^ tmfwft i ^- 

22 fTfw^Rwr vrorfewfer |hi ii [?y] 

23 ^ ^ J[»H5R5«n?T eHW^m- 

24 ;t 1 3n%?fl Tsrf^g^- *fral?Rre ?fe- 

25 HpR ^ 5RrRT U [U] HR15HI awwf «T* 

26 gf \4»H^wlRig<P r ^ 5M% «ft'»i- 

27 ^ ^ 8tk>T f Wt«T ^cRRftl *J|Hf3- 

28 ?Nff5Tf5I> II [?S] ", |oq<’«|Hii^R5«i| HT- 

29 ;TTft«r sif5R^RT5TarTfoT«n|. i ^rar ?- 

30 ^fsTR^I ^fT ffe B WR t c^fecTT ffeST VW II [?«] 

31 siOTfer I ^FTferfe’ ^^ gr fg - 

32 % *BW^ 5^ Jft 5?n^ 

SECOND PLATE — FIRST SIDE 

33 51 1 |»n53r |im ?RSRrftT«r <T5i5n»i5iRiFrk ii [^tf] ““^snsiT snm^sr 

34 ^SH Tl^ inf^ 5TTfeH I clfflFT niiR fell *l5l II [U] 

35 ?Rft csfcrnffV^ fCTRnwrfl^; i iif<»r%JjT fiif^ h- 

36 ff ^ll[^o]26^^^^^^,3f^^:SRTgI^f^^^^fe^TOT^g77 5TI• 

37 ft t3T^ 5i%5pji: am «Rmilfa 3ia?m37: i «pm1 

38 ^ aar sm "a «im atar a arot at ii [^?] ^ 5iaat aror *1^ aaa 
fia aar fa a- 

39 n'aia<Tisr> aiai^T fca^feaagaal afaapnfaarfa: i aatwr*® 5aT- 

40 ^Ri cafafafaaafmfaar at faaa a^ria ^aataa^ Praa^iaia- 

41 ata II 5§atfa: a lT < i i aa»i^ T5a%| 

aaFfwr- 

42 ar asar ara | ar ai^rat Tfaaiafsra a^% 5 a at- 

43 aif aa# ii [^^]®*aaafa fiala fwraa faaia a?^ a g ^a^^ ai s«a- 
aafa^- 


21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

32 


Verses 12—13 Anustubh 22 Upajati 

fafraa^a 24 Veises 15— is Sragdhara 

afa 26 Verses 19—20 Anustubh 

Saidulavikndita 28 aa^ 

Sragdhara 30 fa^RR^ 

Tjai^Riw. After this add ftiMa TattfR atari ^faratai waigla^- 

Sragdhara 
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44 St- 1 3T%^ 5r?mPt#n 

45 m W ?TfiT5f> n?c$iT ^WHsKT 

flm- 

46 m sar^rtiwH f?i?T 1 3T?rc# ^^^Jw^ifrHfsrernirS fa isg t ^ *f?Fni- 

47 SI5TW vi 5 W n [^ii] twaOr stoth; w?q < 4 i|ir f ^«l f^flr- 

48 sfTr^ TT3Ts?frft^r!T^ I s|iET?R|«srnft 5ft^t*>sT ’n ^iflcW T 

49 m?pw It [sj^] 3« fiiTferfHKif^a^TRt^^ stm m t5<n^ * t ^^ g *’ 

aftqiRF^T 

50 »tsm?r JifiT 5wV II [^«] -* asntw trut sra^r i^ts i ^ 

f«l5f^- 

51 arnniw ?iitgtwwT ig< »g ^ i t m *i«iif«t^ ii *' 

iltWTt' 

52 ^*3arm[«f»ftl4WTWt T>r%5flSiHcM^: I 'llfHH»T|W'>lf2TT- 

53 suf«tm owr- 

54 fbtRrw: ii ^rert^rRif 

55 P5fOT 5?fir<l iHfeJT firtfim: i wrf^mfir ’paow 

56 ^ a rmr ^ w ^ tsmt ii [^o] fimtw fatt- 

57 fcwnw a??T •ifTfiwIr fJnTrf sratRf ana f^ si T B q rfirfirsTOFn Nt- 

58 <r? flrfHt II [? ?] aftaflSK^RTK?" f ^^Tq Tg iq ^ R t^ T I acmim 

59 *Tcf ?rfl«g»T4wlqi4#4!Tq?f I fTarTwwfa^^ ?rf5RW 

60 «ftvTT n 5mf5T ^Rfl5®n^r?nj«r fs^nrorR im: ii g5>itn>^'q- 

61 *® I RTftmamtfq ^ ??t sRiKwir i srr- 

62 5cr 3Tf9 ^ I nifiractRcn^fe air^ 

63 atmf H^gpTT: u [^ i}] ** qfmT5Thw*n!np ?W5»rc# f p t^ <a rTCl«TmY 


33 Malini 

34 

36 Mahni 
38 Indravajra 

40 %«TT^T 

42 Indravajra 
44 

46 Verses 32 — 33 Sardulavikndit^i 


35 Sardulavikridita 
37 3rs^^ 

39 Upajati 

41 Verses 29—30 Sardulavtodita 

45 ?Rtsf^ 
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SECOND PLATE — SECOND SIDE 

64 ^ ^ »T?T%in: i swfew- 

65 I ^ 3 ft^ T a «(fe a • ii[?v]« 

66 i^nr^ ^ H5J Tfm 

67 ?ferT f»K ^pfer > w r gg r t ft i sr# q^r f?- 

68 ^N^rf^fer* n [n] 

69 flrw: l( (I [^Sl] 

70 I ^T< T ^< T iP4H «ft »ftTT3Rt%55rT II [?'3] 

71 ^ JlrearftTOiy^: I «TTTmiI^: ll 

72 «TOTOrit?T: I ii [^^] f^szqsRl^^jn??! |- 

73 >s5nf5nT?5i® I ii ["(fo] 3i^*iwn3mY®T- 

74 I fire? ^feirm ii [v?] ntaj 

c; 

75 spT^RETfe I sn’t'Rraftra ii HWsfIfe- 



wITT- 

76 ?: gra^'Wf^rftsfFiFT. ff gl R [ cH T f r'' OT gl HW W ’g; I ilT- 

77 fefii ^Tfe?r f?sra% 

78 rnTtW: II 5R!?R?lt ^ ?rTqR«T »n% Vlf^ 

'^- 

79 gnra^ ii [w] gmnm ^6«n!T«iffr?5ft i 



80 II 

81 II [v^] ?T5rft«r# 

82 %?r^ II [Y's] h<i«<»k 

83 ^11 [Yrf] 


^ I ^ ^ Tia la i fl gtw ^- 
# I rrT5ft^OT?T»T)W 

<Tf^RT^PR- 

*i%nfsRnct-** 



47 




48 

Sragdhara 

49 

Add after this 

50 


51 


52 

Sardulavikridita 

53 

Dodhaka 

54 

Verses 37 — 40 Anustubh 

55 


56 


57 

Verses 41 — 42 A 

58 


59 

Sardulavikridita 

60 

Verses 44 — 56 Anustubh 

61 

5<3irr3TT 5Ts«rFr 

62 


63 

^TfwfST 
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51 


84 n [>f^] i q;>tiqTm#5rarfir 

85 qq || [Ko] ^ STTS^ WTO ^ifew I «fHW|^?WTf5TOT- 

86 wi^feuRi fero II [r?] sftfwronwwjwTOw wfewro fei TOf«4w i Hifwittwr- 
fiT(srT)- 

87 iqTOT ItRI TOftro fel II [K.^] WWTO fWTOfdwfW WfeWTO ?TOTfsTO I WtRTO 

88 qwm WTO HTOl'TOlfwcr ll [K^J HWWHT Wg: ?ftWTO^ Wf TOTTOI: I fwfe- 

89 fireTtwqieiTO ftrs^TRTO'’-' II [S^V] 3rfOTTmfsT*®?TO^ ^fTOlTO®* 

?TOWt I 

90 SPSRTOW^ II [!C!t] STOrWwfw ^rfro 'SETO5n®^'W55TR- 

91 ^ II [K^] WRTOflRfw^ WlTO fwfWTOftfWcT I ^TOTORTP^ W^THTT^ WWWI- 

92 tn^ 3rf?r5«q?fft^; 1 we^rfti^T wroarow wroT gyil w yfwi ii [!(\s]«®ar- 

93 t ?TO «fNT TT*RTOl®^«nft[WTOT 

94 Tri^HTOl^ II WTOTTOlf^TO^ft#^ TOTOITO^ft^ I 

95 Tlnfwqit WTO TOtIw^WT w'IWWTOV^ ^qqiTO'V 1 1 WTOT JTOlt ” * * * 

THIRD PLATE — FIRST SIDE 

96 fmfen^ fww ?toto1w i wWwwrohwTiit- 

97 WTOT TOWaror II [^o] qiri^ ^ %w- 

98 wwtfw^l I ^W%WW %WTTOI WTOIWt WWTO WT II [^?]’* 3ITOIH('»Hi«ft- 

99 aR^ftWTTO: ^TOWWlW: ^^WiTTOtW: I 5fWf^ 55TOW^IW- 

100 ?ftwt 5n5ft W^’^TOfewra: II WTO fw^TTOTOTfll W S^TO l 551- 

101 T5*n I W<T5WfiT ”?f«TOWfeftwi II gW^TTO sfk- 

103 ^rofMhro wrofTOrorlgw: i si^wwtowto 

104 wjfqw: 11 [^n] WfWlWWTO ' sftwWWW> nWTO I tjfwTOTTO- 

105 TlfW %5 W 5; W'4Wfa W M l fw W TO II ^ TO l w f wWW ^tXto}- 


64 

f%WTTO 

65 

arafTTOFTTfJT 

66 


67 

mm 

68 

Upajati 

69 

Add after this 

70 

Indravajra 

71 

W'lftWWT 

■o 

72 

Verses 59—60 Upajati 

73 


74 

Anustubh 

15 


76 

Upajati 

17 


78 

Verses 63 — 65 Anustubh 

79 

Verses 66—67 Giti 

80 

,. .rf^-iii ii-TT- 
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107 f gn i sr ? ? i »»!mRra*T u 

108 sms: fmm: gTt%TgT ^n4 : i 5«ftsqf«r# rfst^ Prt ii 

109 wmslwl s sfis sf I ii [vao] 

110 HTs «<ir4w<i^ferdMrdii4m i ^rros fiis ?mfis x- 

111 II ttt?Rrram«f »i%t 5mH!i 

3IV(S)- 

112 ^SITO ST^fST stssbs STimfe: m>T: 1 1 [v9^?]«« S?Tr5I«(»I^RFr 5mRT 

113 stTon?»n3i: I «{WVrirmf spfHTS^at^Riras ii ['3?]®^ ft 

sfm ?T- 

1 14 STS jfpfjm: ST S l cm^ f SS T CStfs Mlg Rl H'^^d qs II [V9V] m s ^ T f g ^ gWT 

115 q s i^ i sq w s* I qT p Tq nl: ^ tsstt fireqiTf ii [^sk] tsts stsst 

116 ST st si^anct I sfe^rafSTfor fssrrat fsfs: ii ['s^] i^^ss- 

117 ^ Tft% «SSlitS TT^ I S StsST S STSIfTT ft SSsm II [^avs] ST- 

1 18 sTsfts sn^ ssmt st% si^r sTHstst ssf^* i ssf smsj vnfss: tt- 

119 fsfer wil STS51 TTSS?: II [V9<»'] sit II 


81 




82 

fs^simsT^T^wr 

83 

Anustubh 

84 

Verses 69 — ^70 Anustubh 

85 

Giti 

86 

Puspitagra 

87 

Anustubh 
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Some Observations on Sanskrit Manuscripts 

By 

N SUBRAMANIA SASTRY, m A Dipl Lib Sc 

The search foi Manuscripts was started about 150 years ago, the credit 
of this being due to some extent to Sir William Jones, at whose instigaton 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was established in the beginning of 1800 A D 
This event seems actually to mark an epoch in the intellectual and cultural 
history of India For, the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
symbolical of the rising interest m Asiatic culture more or less Tlie activities 
of the Asiatic Society naturally evoked responses m other centres, and one 
of the visible signs of this activity has been the collections and preservation 
of Manuscnpts Even befoie that, period, Manuscripts were collected 
and preserved in libraries, styled Bhciati-bhandagaras or Saia^'an-bhandc- 
galas, which were attached to temples, monasteries, palaces and even to the 
private houses of the" ncy 

The libraries of India viz , the Universities, Learned Societies, Research 
Institutions etc , have secured and are still securing Manuscnpts from different 
parts of India for the benefit of the readmg pubhc and research scholars, 
with a view to add to the histoncal knowledge and hterature of India Such 
collections are preserved at the vanous provmcial or State capitals In the 
Bengal State, for instance, the excellent work done by Drs Rajendra Lai 
Mitter, Haraprasad Sastri will always remain an example of what a State 
can do m order to collect and preserve rare Manuscnpts Similarly m the 
Madras State the work done by Drs Hultzsch, Burnell, C D Brown and others 
and m the Bombay State by Drs Buhler, Peterson and Bhandarkar are re- 
markable and praiseworthy Indian States, like Mysore, Travancore, Baroda 
followed suit and opened Oriental Manuscnpts Libraries at Mysore, Tri- 
vandrum, Baroda respectively and other states like Bikaner, Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Jammu likewise collected Manuscnpts and housed them in 
‘their own respective repositories Learned Societies like the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal at Calcutta, the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society al Bombay, 
the Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute and the Deccan College Post- 
graduate Research Institute at Poona, the Asafiya Library at Hyderabad, 
the Adyar Library at Madras, the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 


N B — In the wnung of this article 1 wish to record my grateful acknowledgement 
to the late R A Sastn, the well-known scholar and a life-lwig worker in the field of Mk 
C ollection, from whom I have denved valuable hints and suggestions 

I For a detailed account, sec my paper on “ Libranes m Ancient and medieval India " 
Journal of S V O I Yd X 
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the Saraswati Mahal Library at Tanjore and Sri Venkateswara Oremtal Re- 
seaich Institute at Tiiupati have all added to the nch collection of rare Manu- 
sciipts Individual scholars, like the poet Bana about 620 A D , -King Bhoja 
(11th Cent AD) the great scholar Kavmdrachai ya (Benaras) about 1650 A D 
etc , possessed considerable pnvate collections 

After the discovery of Sanskrit by Su William Jones about the end of 
the eighteenth centuiy and the publication of his manuscripts prmted in 
his works in 1807, Euiopean scholars both m India and Europe began to 
collect manusciipts and copy them, and Universities and learned bodies of 
Europe also interested themselves in the collection of the manusenpts They 
either purchased collections from individual scholars or sent agents to India 
for the purpose In many instances, mdividual scholars willed away their 
valuable collections to these learned bodies and by the middle of the nine- 
teenth centuiy there weie many very respectable collections in Europe 
Weber’s catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the King’s library at Berlm in 
1853 and the catalogue of the Bodleian Library collection of Sanskrit mansn- 
enpts by Professor Aufrecht in 1864 were the first descriptive catalogues publi- 
shed m Bill ope The catalogue of the Mackenzie collection by H H Wilson in 
1828 and Hall’s Contribution towaids an Index to the Bibliography of Indian 
Philosophical woiks were the first pubhshed in India The beginmng of the 
collection and preservation of Manuscripts in India may be tiaced back to 
the year 1868 — 69 when the Cential Government took initiative in the mattei 
and mtroduced a regulai and systematic seaich of Manusciipts in different 
parts of India The whole correspondense will be found in Gough’s collec- 
tion of papeis lelatmg to “ the Collection and Preservation of the Records 
of Ancient Sansknt Literatuie m India” published m 1878 Prof Dr Bel- 
walker, m his foreward to the first volume of the Descriptive catalogue of 
the Government collection of Manuscripts deposited m the Deccan College, 
Poona, (1916), has since given the whole history of the origin of the idea and 
development that took place during the last 75 years 

The importance of Manuscripts foi the purpose of the study and the 
advancement of knowledge cannot be over-estimated A study of Manus- 
cripts IS useful not only to the students of literature but to the students of 
history in general Purely for historical purposes, they are of the utmost 
importance as supplying mvaluable data on all aspects of pubhc and private 
life Students of Palaeography may collect important and valuable matenals 
from the study of the manuscripts— old and new and supplement the mfoi- 
mation gathered from the hthic records and copper-plate mscriptions A 
careful and intelligent collation of Manusenpts is expected to clear up many 
apparently hopeless textual inaccuraaes m the pubhshed portions of the lite- 
rature From the study of the Manuscripts we have an idea of the nature 
of the various matenals of writing and senpts in use in olden tunes m different 
parts of the country The beautiful art of cahgraphy as noticed in some 
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manuscripts is also of immense artistic interest Illustrations of painting 
and decorative designs occasionally met with m certain manuscripts and 
covers there of, are of no small value to the students of the development of 
art m India and they have already attracted the attention of a number of art 
connoisseurs. A thorough investigation of the manuscript material is essential 
before the reconstruction of a comprehensive history of the literature of the 
country may be possible and the trend of the literature and history may be 
visualised m its tiue perspective ^ Lastly, Manuscripts, apart froxii works 
aie often found to throw important light on different aspects of social history 
of the country 

It is not known when Sanskrit manuscripts first began to be written 
or used but it is certain that all Sanskrit works were in Manuscripts, for 
printing was unknown m India, till, 1712 A D when the Danish missio- 
naries brought out the Apostles’ Creed entirely in Tamil, at Tranquebar This 
was the first book printed in any Indian languages But there were numerous 
libraries of Manuscripts Books became indispensable when the old method 
of oral instruction, for several years continuously, by a smgle teacher, gave 
place to instruction by several teachers Further, when the Puranas became 
the order of the day at a certain period, the writing became a professional 
one and there is mention made m some Puranas^ how the professional scribes 
were to be religiously honoured with presents etc , and how the gifts of books 
(Vidya-dana) to individuals and to the librarians were to be made in order 
to get religious gifts For instance, Lakshmidhara’s eulogy of the value 
of great collection of books (Manuscripts) will brmg joy to modern biblio- 
philis and librarians Lakshmidhara (12th cent AD) gives a realistic des- 
cription of the work of the copyist and the glorification of his calling and 
of caligraphy ^ The copyist or calhgraphist is raised to a high social position 
He IS to be rewaided not only by gifts but with public marks of honour The 
stylus. Wilting material, indelible ink and the wiitmg desk are ail meticulously 
described and with marked gusto The completion of the transcription of 
a great book was to be celebrated as a public event, as the Italian of the Middle 
Ages used to celebrate in civic possession the paintmg of a Madona by a painter 
of eminence like Giovanni Cimabue Again, with the Buddhist and Jams, 
it has always been esteemed a virtuous act to have sacred books copied in as 
elegant a way as possible and to present them to monasteries Prof Buhler 
rneritions that “■ a Library at Ahmadabad contains four-hundred copies of 
the ‘‘ Avasvaka sutra^^ This practice is alsor mentioned by Hemadn So 

2 Prof Chintahasun Chakravarti Study of Manuscnpt 

3 Some Puranas like De\x, Matsya and Bhavishyat mention m detail the writings 
and preservation of books etc , as a religious ordmance 

4 See Kntyakalpataru of Lakshmidhara Yo! V Danakanda Ed by Prof K V 
Rangaswaim Iyengar, pp 214-216 G O S No XC 11 

5 Prof Buhler Report of Sanskrit Manuscnpts 1872—73, p 1-2 
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we may safely say that when one takes the trouble of countmg the Manusciipls 
now existing in public and piivate collections oi libraries the number will 
go not only to lacs but to crores, each Manuscript havmgbeen copied a number 
ot times For instance, *he copies of Ramayana of Vahniki copied at different 
times and at different places go to more than ten thousand in number We 
do not exaggerate the number in this case In Sn Venkateswara University 
Manuscripts library itself, there are some 280 copies of Ramayana Manus- 
cripts It can, even, authoritatively be stated that from a peiusal of the passages 
of the dead manuscripts extracted and preserved in the hvmg woiks, the number 
of manuscripts that disappeared owing to Manusciipt custodian’s poverty 
and other misfortunes like fire, flood, white ants, silver fish and above all, 
political and rehgious feuds etc , might have been much greater thar those 
left behind From the 7th century onwards when our great Acaryas like, 
Sn Sankara, Ramanuja and other learned people appeared successively in 
the Vedanta literature, voluminous works began to appear Since that penod 
Dharmasastra literature also began to develop enormously After the com- 
plete disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its birth i e , from 8th cen- 
tury onward, Srauta literature with its sacrifices began to re-assert itself m 
the field, followed by thousands of commentaries and annotations Thus 
a large collection of works on various subjects has come out from the 6th 
or 7th century to the beginning of the 19th century The Tantras, Mantras 
and stotras also had their own quota of manuscripts Hence we find in India 
alone an unlimited number of Manuscripts Still there are so many left, that 
it will take centuries of labour of numberless scholars to examine them all 

As for the writing, our ancestors used two methods, one by super-scribing 
by coloured liquids on the writing materials, as we do on paper, and the second 
by mscnbing with a sharp metal mstrument on stones, copper-plates and palm- 
leaf The professional scribe was also an accepted feature of Indian hfe 
from the earliest times He was known as lipikara or hbikara in the fourth 
century A D , dmrapati m the seventh century A D and Kayastha smce the 
1 1th century The scribes also cultivated writing as an art Many learned 
men became scribes, as the profession was a paying one A fine writer learned 
m different branches of learning (Sastras), who did not commit any single 
mistake m his voluminous writings, was honoured like a god We find not 
a single mistake in the manuscripts of the 10th to 16th centuries, and with 
one smgle copy any scholar can prepare a press copy for his edition After- 
wards deterioration came m From the end of 17th century, ilhterate scnbes 
were employed for copymg, and the hterate neglected the writing practice. 
The result was that m course of time almost all the Manuscripts produced 
betw^n the 17th and 19th century were hopelessly inaccurate and such Manus 
cripts can only serve as tests by which we can judge the proficiency of scholars 
who attempt to edit them. 

Materials for copying Manuscripts, The matenals for copying Manus- 
cripts m ancient days consisted of (1) Bhurja-patra (Brrch-harkj, (2) Tala- 
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patra (Palm-leaves) (3) Toola-patra (cotton), (4) Bark of tree called / g'r^ , 
(5) Wood, skin and stone (6) Paper Of these the oldest are the birch-bark 
(Bhurja-patra) It is mentioned m Amarakosa and mcidentally in Kahdasa’s 
Raghuvamsa and Vikramorvasiya The earliest real description of its use 
that ive meet is by Albenim (About 1030 AD) The latest and most complete 
description of this material and the way it is used is to be found m the Bombay 
Journal® The oldest Manuscript on Bhurja-patra is the Dhammapada m 
Kharosthi, dating from the 1st cent. A.D. The famous Bower Manuscnpts 
and Bakshali manuscripts are also wntten on the same material. The colder 
region of Gilgit in Kashmir and the Himalaya still possess mvaluable 
stocks of Manuscripts particularly those going back to the days of Mahayana 
Buddhism Some of these brich-bark manuscripts can be seen m the National 
Archives of India, New Delhi, Government Oriental Manuscnpts Library, 
Madras, Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, Sri Venkateswara Umvcrsity 
Oriental Institute Library, Tnrupati etc , 

Palm-leaf: The use of palm-leaves, as material to write on, is certrmly 
of considerable age in India and from thence it spread to Ceylon and Indo- 
china The use was probably common from the period of introduction of 
writmg into South India, but it is not possible to fix the exact date The 
leaves are used in two ways {a) The letters are scratched on them with a 
style and the hnes thus formed are afterwards made clear by being filled wAh 
some black-matter-powdered charcoal or lamp-black, rubbed m with some 
juicy vegetable stalk This is the most general way of wntmg (b) The leaves 
are written on with a pen and both black and red ink This way of wr.tmg 
seems pecuhar to North of India, particularly in Gujerat In the South, 
Palm-leaves were used for all purposes, as they were cheap, abundant and 
easy to handle The pahn-leaves are tamed and well-coated with the appli- 
cation of the juice of Datura The North Indian Palm-leaf Manuscripts 
are distmguished from those in the Southern India by their size, quality of 
leaves and by the manner of writmg The palmyra-leaf used m writmg So L.thcm 
Manuscripts, are usually thick with a certam degree of stiffness, while those 
at North India, are thm and soft. In South India, the Palm-leaves are made 
mto small pieces and the letters are scratched with an iron stylus and then the 
ink was besmeared on them and wiped out with a piece of cloth, while the 
writing on Manuscripts m North India has been executed with a reed pen. 
The earhest known Manuscnpts on pahn-leaves to which a date can be assigned 
are possibly a few fragments m the Godfrey collections which are of the 4th 
cent A.D. and the Hounzi Manuscnpts of the 6th A D The Chmese chronicler 
Hieun T-siang attests to the wide use of this matenal m prepanng manuscripts, 
which were either wntten m mk or cut with a stylus and blackened with char- 
coal or soot The oldest Manuscripts found m S India dates, accordmg to 
Prof BurneU, from 1427 A D 
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Some of the oldest of the Palm-leaf Manuscnpts are preserved m the 
Jam temples of Western India especially at Jaisalmer The bulk of the 
manuscripts in India was wntten on pahnyra-leaves Palmyra leaf manus- 
cripts alone run into some lacs 

All the palm-leaf Manuscripts are pierced either with one hole in the 
middle or with two holes on the left and the right in the case of long Manus- 
cripts, through which strmgs are passed in order to keep the leaves together 
The Manuscripts are generally placed between wooden boards The largest 
Manuscripts measures 34” x 2 1/2,” m size, while smallest 3 1/2” xl 1/2” 
m size 


(3) Another material, possibly brought into use later, was cotton or 
silk cloth Some preparation made out of cotton and pith m those days 
called Toola Patra for wntmg purposes did not last long A manuscnpt 
written on cloth dated Vikrama Samvat 1418 (A.D 1351—52) was found by 
Peterson at Anhilvad Patan 


(4) In Assam some manuscripts were wntten on the finely prepared 
bark of a tree called Agaru, and we get a number of manuscripts on Kavya, 
Purana etc , on that material 


(5) On rare occasions wood, skin and stones were also used as writing 
materials The Bodleian Library at Oxford possesses an Indian manuscnpt 
written on a wooden board About two dozen documents written in Kha- 
rosthi on leather were found by Prof Stem in Chinese Turkistan Dramas 
wntten by the Cahamana King, Vigraha IV, and his court-poet Somadeva 
have been found carved on stones at Ajmer 


(6) Paper Manuscripts Paper, of course, was freely used from early 
times, though none of the Manuscripts available can be dated earlier than 
the 13th cent A D But in view of the fact that Indians are known to 
have made paper out of cotton since the 2nd cent B C , it is permissible to 
infer that books were wntten on it The earliest Indian Manuscript on 
paper that has, as yet been discovered is 1310 A D ’ and most of Manuscripts 
in existence are subsequent to 1500 A D And if it is true, as Mackay and 
others surmise, that there is a specnnen of an ink-well found at Mohenjo 
Daro, it may be taken that the use of ink was known m pre-historic times 
m India. The use of mk was known as early as 5th cent B C The method 
of preparmg mk is forgotten at present Ink was called Laksha (lac ink) 
Even the so-called Swan ink or Qmck ink fades away after some years 
whereas the mk which our ancestors used, appears brighter as tone passes on’ 


The wunby-made paper ManuScnpts prepared by an admixture of red 
powder (Haridra) withstood the attacks of insects longer than palm-leaf 
Manuscripts though the latter were tanned and well-coated with the 


7 Notices, X, p m (Report) 
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application of the juice of Datura We have to come to the 1 7th and 1 8th cent 
A D for paper manuscripts on some large scale It was about this tune 
that paper gradually displaced palmyra leaves as material on which to write 
By the end of 19th cent A D , the palmyra leaves had practically disappeared 
from public use It may be mterestmg to note that perhaps the first exact 
histoncal mention of books in India is that by the Chmeese which records 
the importation of books from India into Chma m 73 A D At the begummg 
of the 5th cent AD we have Fa-Hian’s testimony that books were then 
very rare and he also tells us that he had to copy hunself what he wanted * 
But two hundred and fifteen years after this, there was not so much difficulty, 
copyists were then to be found and Hieun-T-siang appears to have had 
httle difficulty in collecting a considerable hbrary Hieun T-siang is said 
to have carried away a large number of manuscripts, amountmg to 658 texts 
loaded on 20 horses The Sramana Punyopaya, m A D 655, took away 1500 
texts from India to China 

Correction m Manuscripts Erasures are generally made by a Ime above 
or below the erroneous letter or word and occasionally the erroneous letter 
or word is beaten out Oimssions are marked by a small cross (Kakapada 
or Hamsapada) over the place and the letter or words that are wantmg are 
then written underneath the hne or m margin If there are several such correc- 
tions on the same leaf, it is often difficult to make out the places to which 
each belongs and this is a frequent cause of error in the transcript of Manus- 
cripts The copyists will always insert any margmal note that may be seen 
in the text, but are quite mdifferent where they insert it 

Where a word or letter is to be transferred, this is done by writmg num- 
bers above, correspondmg to the required order. In South Indian Manus- 
cripts of commentaries on texts, the words of the origmal are very seldom 
given m full, but the first two or three syllables are quoted, a cross is then 
put and then the last word or syllable of the sentence which is to be explained 
IS then given e g Athato darsa-f Vyakhyasyamah The oldest Manus- 
cripts on palm-leaf coixtam merely the text and that contmuous from the 
beginnmg to the end, even the end of a section bemg marked only by a 1 only 
After 15th or 16th century this awkward custom was generally given up and 
the division of a text plainly marked by ornamental flounshes which are various 
forms of the word “ Sri ” About the same period were written the earhest 
examples of Manuscripts with diagrams or illustrative pictures 

About 9th or 10th century, the dates are mostly expressed by significant 
words and in 11th century tbs is always done A complete hst is given by 
Alberum (1031A D ) In markmg numbers by tbs system umts are mentioned 
first and then the bgher orders, eg, Rshi-nagakhendu Samvatsara is the 
year 1087 Sumlarly Vaswanka vasu (the date of the composition of Nyaya- 


8 Beal’s Buddhist Pilgiun pp 142 etc 
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suci-nibandha by Vachaspati Misra) is the year 898 In some Manuscripts 
the letters of the alphabets are used to mark the leaves of the Manuscripts 
It was used a good deal m Malabar and also occasionally in Telugu country 
By this system the consonant (with short a, and in their usual order) stand 
for 1, 2, 3, etc , up to 34 and then they are repeated with long a, e g , Ka—3 5 
Kha=36 and so on By the addition of the other vowels the senes may be 
contmued to a considerable length 

Illustrated Manuscripts In Northern India there was a development 
m the art of drawing pictures from the 14th century onwards We find now 
picture manuscripts very finely drawn with different colours on art papers, 
showmg pictures of Ganesa, Devi and other gods In Jaipur where the art 
of picture-drawing was developed in the earher days we find Raga and Ragini 
manuscripts and well-depicted pictures of Devi in Devi Mahatyaya manus- 
cripts There are in Orissa side 24 pictures drawn in fine colouis depicting 
the important mcidents of the Bhagavata stories The hundred enchanting 
Devi pictures as depicted by the great Sankaracharya in his Saundarya-lahan 
work, are preserved m the Baroda Library In the south where the pahn- 
leaf Manuscripts are predominant, some fine pictures are drawn on the palm- 
leaves, and on the wooden boards of the manuscripts, showing Yantras, Chakras, 
lotus and the Devata figures Crude Dasavatara pictures drawn on palm- 
leaf manuscripts and on their boards are occasionally met with in the southern 
manuscripts Another most noted place for illustration is Kashmir and the 
finest and richest Manuscripts are usually in that State, the illustrations con- 
sistmg of flowery imtials, smgle figures, marginal lines etc 

We do not know when the scnpt was mtroduced in India No written 
docu icnts have come to light to prove that India was the home-land of the 
art of writing But the large number of seals and other articles showmg a 
high degree of art, which have been discovered at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro, 
prove the existence of a pictographic script which has yet to be deciphered 
The Greeks and the Romans were the foremost m preserving their respective 
hterature m writing We find the writings of Plato and Aristotle preserved in 
the Vatican at Rome and other places We find the writings of a number of 
great writers preserved in their respective countries But m India the 
case IS quite different The ancient Hindus trusted to their brain from the 
pat ly days of Vedic civihsation down to the Puranic period of the 2nd or 
3rd century A D and preserved the voluminous literature of the Vedas and 
Sastras in memory which were handed from the mouth of the preceptor (Guru) 
to the stadent and therefore called Sruti When writing was invented and 
even extensively used, there was a strong prejudice against putting down 
Sr^ti works in writmg ^ There were imprecations against writing the Vedas 
m many ancient Law Books of the Hindus Alberuni says that the first Sruti 
work written down was m Kashmir and in 950 A D , and it is a matter of 

9 There was prejudice against the substitution of books for oral instruction m Ancient 
India and the “ Seller of the Vedas ” (Veda-Vikraya) who is held up to reprobation is not 
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common observation with ail who know manuscripts that manuscripts of 
the Vedas discovered m Northern oi Southern India are all on paper, the 
oldest going back to the 15th or the 16th century This manuscripts was 
found in Nepal and is now deposited in the Asiatic Society of Bengal It 
IS about 150 years older than the oldest manuscript used by Prof Max Miller 
m his first edition of the Rig Veda No manuscript of this Veda at least 
has yet been found on birch-bark 

Writing was known in India as early as the time of the composition of 
Vasistha’s Dharma Sutra in which Lekhya or documentary evidence is regarded 
as the best of evidences Buhler and other Orientalists are of opinion that the 
Dharma Sutra was compiled in the 9th cent B C and hold that writing was 
mtroduced into India from Phoenicia in the pievious century Panmi (7th cent 
B C ) the celebrated grammarian mtntions 'Yavanam' the wiitmg of the Yava- 
nas (loneans), thus indicating that m his time the people not only knew the art 
of writing, but also the sciipts of distant countries It was well known m 
Buddha’s time, as a boy he was put m a Pathasala to learn his letters^® In the 
Kautiliya-Arthasastia, which is attributed to Vishnugupta who is better known 
to the public as Chanakya and who according to the tradition over-threw 
the Nanda dynasty and placed Chandragupta on the throne (about 
321 B C ,) the entire tenth chapter of the second book is devoted to “ The 
procedure of forming Royal writs Besides, in Kautilya’s time, there 

the person who offends gainst the canon of free teachmg, but against one who offends against 
the spirit of oral teaching by writmg out the Veda and sellmg it The way m which instruc- 
tion IS to be given is oral Smrtichandrika (Mysore ed p 51) states that he who has studied 
from books, relying thereon, and not learnt from guru, fails to shine m an assembly even as 
woman who have been impregnated by paramours and that rehance on books is of the same 
category as dicmg, actmg, women, idleness, and sleep m bemg an obstruction to learning 

^ li 

10 It IS mentioned m the Lahtavistara that when young Siddhartha, the future Buddha , 
went to schoolmaster Visvamtra ‘ with a golden pencil and phalaka of red Sandal wood ’ 
he learnt at once the sixty-four alphabets Lahtavistara, lOth Adhyaya 

IL We find the followmg instructions “Teachers say that ' Sasana,' command 
(is applicable only to) royal writs (Sasana) Wnts are of great importance to Kmgs m as 
much as treaties and ultimata leading to war depend upon writs Hence one who is possessed 
of ministerial qualifications, acquamted with all kmds of customs, smart m composition, 
good m legible writmg and sharp m reading shall be appointed as a writer (lekhaka) 
Arrangement of subject matter (artfaakrama), relevancy (sambandha), completeness, sweet- 
ness, dignity and lucidity are the necessary qualities of a writ The act of mentiomng facts 
in the order of their importance is arrangement when subsequent facts are not contradictory 
to facts just or previously mentioned and so on till the completion of letter, it is termed rele- 
vancy Avoidance of redundancy or deficiency m words or letters; impressive description 
of subject matter by citing reasons, examples, and illustrations, the use of appropnate and 
suitably strong words is completeness The description in exquisite style of a good purpose 
with a pleasing effect is sweetness The use of words other than colloquial (agramya) is 
digmty The use of well-known words is lucidity The alphabetical Ietter<i begmmng with 
Akara are sixty-three 
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was a regular secretariat for keeping records, accounts etc Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions are well-known They were written m two different scripts-the Brahmi^* 
and Kharosthi— the one written from left to right and the other from right 
to left The Kharosthi was introduced by the Persian conquerors of Western 
India in the 6th century B C Brahmi is the survival scnpt of Mahenjo- 
Daro and Harappa and is of indigenous origin Orientalists like Dr Cunnin- 
gham, Dr Bhandarkar and others hold that Brahnu, however, is the mother 
of all Indian scripts It was originally a rectilineal alphabet with very few 
curves, but with the lapse of time, change of places, materials for writing, 
forms of pen and habits of writings the right lines sometimes changed into 
circles and sometimes into triangles Thus a variety of alphabets arose m 
India which, though deriving their origin from one common source, seem 
at first right so divergent These alphabets have been given different names, 
the Gupta alphabet, the Sn Harsha alphabet, the Kutila alphabet, the Chera 
alphabet, the Sarada alphabet, the Nandi Nagan and so on In modern 
times too, we have different names for these alphabets — the Nawan, the Pahan, 
the Tirhuti, the Kayathi, the Kashmiri, the Gurmukhi, the Modi, the Balabodha 
the Marvan, and so on 

We can safely group into three divisions all the local scripts used for 
recording Sanskrit language and literature in this vast country The northern 
group of scripts had its origin before Buddhist period and continued till the 
end of 7th century A D when Buddhism disappeared from the land of 
Its birth. 

We have seen that the origin of script has not been solved as yet satis- 
factorily Any way, when once an idea originated and was recognised, syste- 
matic improvement of the script was effected gradually Thus the Brahmi 
or Nagaia (improved) scnpt is now called by us as the parent of all scripts 
from the Asoka edicts to the present well-improved scripts The Himalayan 
script of Buddhist literature belong to the older branch where the present 
Tibetan scripts are used The younger ones aie the Sarada of Kashmir, 
the Nandi Nagan, the Devanagan, Maithili, Bengah and Gujarathi which 
are used now in the Northern parts The Southern division constituted of 
Telugu, Dravida or Tamil, Kerala and Grantha branches was planned later 
on independently The third one is Utkaia script in Orissa Country The 
letters are round one, and there is a vast Sanskrit literature m that script from 
Veda to Kavya well preserved m palm-leaf manuscripts The Burmese and 
Singalese Buddhist Manuscripts, inscribed on finely tanned palm-leaves, 
might be imitations of the old Utkala round-shaped scripts All the above 
scnpts belong to be left to right type 

12- The history of Brahim-hpi (script) has a more ancient history. The script which 
IS collectively called Brahmi m the form in which it makes its appearance, is highly developed 
The arrangement of the alphabets is strictly scientific The prmciples of phonects are pro- 
perly observed This perfection can only mark the culmination of a long contmued process 
of evolution m the art of writing in India 
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In one of the twelfth century Dharma Sastra works called Kriyakalpa- 
druma which the late Prof K V Rangaswami Iyengar had edited m the Baroda 
senes, the author quotes extracts from Devi-Purana which Hemadn also 
repeats “ One should copy in Nandi Nagari sciipt m Palm-leaves with 
beautiful and clear writing the sacred literature, and present it to a learned 
scholar ’’ 

This IS the only mention of the script Nandi-Nagari m our sacred works 
This Nandi-Nagan scripts, at present, seems confined only to Vidyanagar 
Empire, i e , Bellary, Gokarna, Malnad and Mangalore (Karnataka country) 
When the great Sayanacharya, the Vedic commentator, in 1350 AD engaged 
copyists for copying his works at Hampi (Vidyanagar), we find that paper 
Manuscripts were copied in Devangari and the Paim-leaf ones in Nandi- 
nagari scripts Almost all the paim-leaf Manuscripts which have survived 
and are now preserved in the Sringeri Mutt library are in the Nandi-Nagari 
script The total number of manuscripts in the Matt hbrary is at present 
about 600 Sri Madhavacharya’s birth-place was m the west-coast (Uduppi) 
His writings as well as those of his successors and sisyas were almost all in 
Nandi-Nagan script Some of these manuscripts travelled into the Tamil 
and Telugu countries with their custodians Owing to want of practice in 
reading this script, even the possessors of those manuscripts do not utilise 
them In Mangalore side, there is a script called Tulu, with Tantras, Agamas 
and other works Some of the Udippi Literary Manuscripts are in that charac- 
ter At present the Nandi-Nagan has become obsolete 

Two Eras were current throughout India for common use from time 
immemorial One was the Vikrama Era called Samavat-sara started at 56 
B C , and it is observed even today throughout northern India Another 
one, the Saka Era, starting from 72 A D , is adopted by a particularly limited 
section of people in Bengal and Maharastra We do not know how the two 
Eras have become prominent, and who the heroes of these two Eras were. 
Of course there are also local Eras like Nevan in Nepal in the North and Andu 
Era in the extreme South, in Kerala The Buddhist Era did not survive in 
India Sn Jam Era has survived among the followers of Sri Jina, and is about 
2475 at present To some extent the Kali Era also was formerly current, 
but It has ceased to exist to-day 

The Manuscript writers make mention of the Vikrama Era called Sam- 
vatsara Among the palm-leaf manuscripts discovered so far, the earhcst 
date found is 927 Samvatsara ze, 871 AD This is the oldest palm-leaf 
Manuscript available There is a collection called Bower’s collection which 
was brought from Eastern Turkistan sometime ago, which the manuscript 
scholars attribute to 7th cent A D The paper, writing and the subject matter 
have led them to fix the date as early as 7th cent A D But no mention of 

13 This referenee was kmdly given to me by the late R A Sastn, the veteran 
scholor and mdefatigabie wwker in the fidd of Mss Cclection 
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date IS made m the manuscript itseif Next comes 1 164 z e , 1 108 A D From 
this date to 1550 A D we have dated manuscripts preserved well in Jam Bhan- 
dars at Cambay, Anhiiwara In Nepal, Manuscripts written in eighth, ninth, 
tenth century are common We are speaking only of dated manusenpts, 
some of the undated manuscripts oi manuscripts which have lost their dates 
may go back even earlier None of the paper manuscripts available can be 
dated earlier than i2th or 13th century The paper manuscripts begin with 
the dates 1236 Samvatsara i e ^ 1180 A D , but till 1450 A D the dated paper 
Manusenpts are scare, and from that date both Saka Era as well as Yikrama 
Era manuscripts are found, till printing appeared m India We have to come 
to the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for paper manuscripts 
on some large scale It was about this tune that paper gradually displaced 
palmyra leaves as the material on which to write By the end of Nineteenth 
century the palmyra leaves had practically disappeared from public use The 
curious fact to be noted is that in Andhra, Tamil Nad and Kerala countries 
where the manuscripts appeared in large numbers as South India was pecu- 
liarly fortunate m their freedom from the ravages and invasion of the Muha- 
mmaden rulersi^ there is not a single mention of Vikrama or Saka Era recorded 


14 South India has remained almost free from the ravage of invasion and counter 
invasions that the, rest of the country suffered from These invasions became more and 
more destructive as time advanced, and literature and literary works suffered much along 
with everything else As the Muhammaden power established itself and extended gradually 
to occupy the whole of Hmdustan, Hmdu learning and hterature had to letire to a distance 
for safety South India became more and more the home of this fugitive hterature Long 
before this period of compulsory migration, Sanskrit leammg and culture had found a com- 
fortable home in the South for over a millennium This migration only proved to be 
an additional stimulus to the development of Sanskrit leammg We have a remarkable 
statement in one of the Chola mscnptions datmg about A B 1024 that the territory of Kosala 
which till then was rgearded as not qmte smtable for residence of Brahmanas had come 
gradually to be adopted by them for residence This Brahmamcal migration mto what 
was known as the feudatory states of Orissa and its immediate neighbourhood was the direct 
consequence of Mahmmad Ghori’s attack upon Kanuj It was at that time that the great 
Gangai kondacholan from the south offered an asylum to the Gauda (Bengal) Brahmans 
flymg southwards for protection by giving them homes m the various Agraharas or Brahmin 
settlements, m his territory to the south of the Krishna This state of thmgs contmued so 
long as the whole of the country remained more or less unsafe for Brahmans and Brahmamcal 
learning till at last the foundation of Yijayanagar provided a safe enclave for them in 
the territory south of the Krishna-Tungabhadra Ime With the foundation of Vijayanagar, 
Sanskrit learmng and hteraiy patronage generally took a new start, and all that has 
been preserved to us both in the field of learmng and hterature as well as m rehgion were 
due to this Hmdu Empire more or less Therefore, the manuscripts literature of South 
India must necessarily be vast and must consist of (1) Works from Northern India, brought 
along With the Brahmin immigrants of early times and later on with the Brahmin immigra- 
tion under stress of circumstances referred to above (2) Secondly there has been a 
considerable stimulus to composing works m Sanskrit durmg the early period and perhaps 
to a far larger extent in the later Therefore this falls mto two classes, hterature that is 
northern and southern m common, and literature produced m South India Hence, the 
wealth ofmanuscnptmatenal recovered by the composite Madras Government, Travancore 
and Mysore States was something really great (Dr S Knshnaswamy Iyengar) 
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by the copyist at the end of his writings Some latter-day Andhra and Dravida 
manuscripts record Prabhava year of 60 year’s round, and a few mention 
Andu Era of Kerala 

In this extremely hot and moisture-ndden country the manuscripts do 
not survive longer than 500 years though well protected The palm-leaf and 
paper-manuscripts which we have now were specially prepared to withstand 
the ravages of time and are protected by the use of preservatives In ''Pite 
of the precautions, time has told upon many of them The untann^d and 
ordinary paper manuscripts did not stand more than 500 y^ars. Hence we 
do not get ordinary dated manuscripts which are older than 500 year^ either 
in the North or in the South When a date occurs in the Manuscript", the 
scribe invariably quotes at the end of the manuscripts the date of the cm i- 
pletion of the copying, the Era, the month, the bright or the dark fortiLght, 
the day, the asterism, the place of the country ruled by the then Raja, and 
his own heredity if he is a famous man He also points out for whose ben fit 
the copy is intended and whether it is private or pubhe. This gives us the 
then current date accurately if we take the trouble to calculate these with 
the assistance of the late Swami Kunnu Pillai’s Ephemeris or nautical almanac 
The reference to the then ruling prince in India at that particular place provides 
very useful information for our historical purposes, just as we g-^t authentic 
information from stone and copper-plates In a few manuscripts, the dat*^ 
of the work is also mentioned As regards the Eras (Samvatsara and Saka) 
we find the Samvatsara first mentioned by Varahamihira and Arya Bhatta 
in their respective works, the dates being 499 and 504 AD Before that 
time we do not know what Era was prevalent in India, as we do not have any 
manuscript records Agam Bhattotpala mentions the nmth cent, ry m his 
works From the tenth century forward we have plenty of authenticat'^d 
dates of the Eras Such is the history of our palm-leaf and pap:r i lanascr pt 
with scripts^and dates 

It is not unknown to those who are engaged in the exammation of Manus- 
cripts that the task of identifying the names of works and their authors m the 
case of fragmentary Manuscripts is really a difficult one It will also be noticed 
that identification of real names is, at times, quite difficult even m cases where 
names do occur. For these names are sometimes misleadmg referring as 
they do to the titles of particular sections of the works and not to the titles 
of the works themselves Confusion created by the occurence of different 
names in different Manuscripts of the same work is also not rare For in- 
stance, Visvanath’s Muktavah goes by several names, as Kankavah, Siddha- 
nta muktavah, Nyaya-siddhanta muktavah, Bhashapancheda, The diffi- 
culties involved m the identification of the names of the authors is due to several 
causes Some Manuscripts do not refer to the names of the authors m the 
colophon This has led to great confusion with regard to the identification 
of the author Some Manuscripts mention the name in the form of what 
would appear to be a riddle. In some Manuscripts the name of the author 
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IS not found either in the introductory verse or in the concluding verse The 
difficulty IS increased, where the pre or post-iiutiation names are used in diffe- 
rent works of the same author or in different Manuscripts of the same author 
This has occasionally been responsible for a good deal of confusion and 
wrong identification 

Care and Preservation of Manuscripts: The preservation of Manuscripts 
on palm leaf and birch-bark often presents fairly difficult problems Without 
proper care and regular handhng they stand the nsk of being worm-eaten 
and jammed Special precaution has to be taken particularly, for Manus- 
cripts on palm-leaf. It is not only more bnttle than birch bark and paper 
but more hable to the ravages of worms In most cases once a year or so all 
repositories cleaned the Manuscripts with cloth or with hquid prepared from 
leaves of certain trees In some Manuscripts Library, (in Sn Venkateswara 
Umversity Oriental Library), the Manuscripts are regularly handled and- 
frequently opened, dusted, aired and sunned or dned The problem of treat 
ment and preservation which is most difficult to solve is that which is presented 
by Manuscnpts whose leaves or pages have got stuck, jammed or crushed 
Sometime we come across Manuscripts-bundles whose sheets are but an in- 
separable mass as well as a debris of ciumpled leaves or pages glued 
together by dried mud The shghtest attempt to open them out result in 
breaking the sheets into small bits Exposure to water vapour do not impan 
the writing but it does not soften the sheets or leaves sufficiently to make 
them immune from breakage Then an attempt was made to soften and 
separate or to disengage them m hot oil 

Paraffin is generally chosen for this purpose because of its clearness as 
well as immunity from deterioration The fragments or bundles are immersed 
in cold oil Afterwards the receptacle of oil is placed on a gentle fire and 
heated till only a liglit smoke came out from the oil. The palm-leaf or bnch 
bark gets softened, quickly ceases to become brittle and become detachable 
in the oil with the help of a pair of tongs with flat jaws like those used by phila- 
telists The dry mud sphts up easily and it becomes easy to take out the palm- 
leaf or birch -bark Each piece, once cleaned, is dramed and dried This 
method of treatment and preservation^® has saved some Manuscripts which 
otherwise would have been wholly unusable It must be confessed that, 
on the whole, there has never been any senous attempt to find out a method 
to preserve Manuscripts in a purely scientific manner tdl now. It is our good 
fortune that inspite of the pnmitive and other methods, the Manuscripts have 
come down in a fairly good condition Modern exigencies require that Manus- 
cnpts should be treated in a scientific manner, that is in a manner which, 
while guaranteeing the longtvity of the matenals on which Manuscnpts are 

15 For this method of treatment and preservation of Manuscnpts, I am indebted to 
Dr Jean Fibhots, (Head of the Department of Oriental Manuscnpts, La Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Pans) Manuscnpts on Birch Bark and Their Preservation (The hidian 
Archives Vol I 
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written will also preserve their writing so that the Manuscripts might last 
as long as possible There is another method by which we can preserve Manus- 
cripts Really speaking this method is not so related to preservation as to dupli- 
cation. Microfilmed copies of Manuscripts could be taken and preserved 
so that both the original as well as the microfilm copies are available for study 
But m a big country like India with its Manuscnpts running mto millions' 
the problem of selecting the most important Manuscripts before microfilmmg, 
would involve a huge expenditure No doubt microfilming is most essential 
m case of Manuscripts which are fast deteriorating While it is essential 
to microfilm certain categories of Manuscnpts such as Manusaipts that aie 
rare and getting decaying, it may not be feasible to microfilm all existing Manus- 
cripts As a matter of fact, the protection and preservation of valuable Manus- 
cripts IS a contmumg battle that is won only by eternal watchfulness, frequent 
inspection, regular handhng of Manuscripts and application of tested 
preservatives 

Palm-leaf and birch bark Manuscnpts are often old and preserve texts 
which are otherwise lost or readmgs which are forgotten They deserve 
very special care by reason of their importance and require the same caie 
by reason of their fragility, so that they may be restored and preserved 


PARTICULARS OF OIL ETC , USED TO CLEAN AND PRESERVE 
MANUSCRIPTS IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES 


1 Government Oriental Libraiy, 
Mysore 


2 Maharaja’s College, Puduk- 
kottai 

3. Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madras 

4 Imperial Library, Calcutta &c 


5 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Calcutta I 

and ]- 

6. University of Travancore, Tri- j 

vandrum J 

7. Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta 

8 Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona 


“ Manuscripts Preserver ” prepared 
by Mr T S Vasudevachariar, 
No 1,420, Krishnamurtipuram, 
Chamaraja Mohalla, Mysore 

“ Yoco ” obtamable from Messrs 
Newman & Co , Calcutta. 

Crude Oil or Earth Oil, ‘ Kilboo ’ 
Oil and Sulph arsenic (Prof 
Sitaraman’s) and camphor 

“ Saval ” prepared by the Indian 
Physiological Institute, 45, Dharma- 
tulla Street, Calcutta 

“ Kilboo ” Oil 


Naphthalene powder and ‘Tarpauiin’ 
Oil 

Napthalene balls and 'Flit’ spray 
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9. Oriental Institute, Baroda 

10. Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s 
Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore 


U Sri Venkateswara University 

Oriental Research Institute, Tirupati 


Citronella Oil 

Citronella Oil and a powdei prepared 
from three medicinal drugs sweet 
flag, black cumin and camphor 
in equal quantities, mixed and 
placed at random amidst books and 
manuscripts 

Crude Oil or Earth Oil, Naphthalen 
balls and ‘Fht ’ spray 


Care of Paper -manusaipts The preservation of Paper-Manuscripts 
and docummts and their protection against damage done by climatic condi- 
tions and insects are also difiicult problems How many are the species harm- 
ful to paper-manuscripts and documents Among them rats, white-ants, 
cock-roaches, silver-fish and other tiny insects like beetles and book-lice are 
the most common Some seek permanent homes among papers, while others 
st?y only for a period, but long enough to do considerable damage 

There are six main groups of insect pests — 1 Cock-roaches are well- 
known all over the world They disfigure paper-manuscripts by eating the 
varnish and colour of the binding Borax is used as an antidote, cock- roaches 
also have the greatest antipathy for common salt 

2 Beetles are the true book-worms They do damage by boring tunnels 
through covers and pages Paper Manuscripts and documents attacked by 
these pests, should be immediately removed from the shelves and after proper 
dusting, refined kerosene oil or benzme should be carefully applied on them 

3 Book-lice are tmy insects that feed on glue and paste They are 
not as harmful as beetles. They may be dealt with in the same way as beetles 

4 White-ants are termites generally breed in damp places and cannot 
stmd sun. They live withm the walls of buildings or make foi themselves 
tunnels ^or tubes of earthy material on the walls The damage done, both 
to paper-manuscripts, documents, books and furniture, is immense and some- 
tunes irreparable If any white ant hole is detected, kerosene oil should 
immediately be spread over it D.D.T and Gammaxene powdei also give 
satisfactory results Often, however, it will be necessary to take the aid of 
specialists m pest control to over-come this menace 


5 Moths are small insects related to butterflies and their larvae feed 
on cloth, wool and leather used in binding 

6 Mildew and Foxing These mmute vegetable growth generally 
thrive on old objects and in damp places The best way to protect paper- 
rianu<^cnpts and documents against these diseases is to keep them m a com- 
parat vely dry place and to rub leather bindings with birch or cedar oil from 
time to time 
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Papei -manuscripts and documents winch laiely leceive air and light 
should at intervals be exposed to the mornmg sun for a few minutes Leather 
bound paper-manuscripts should not be so exposed The period of exposure 
should be very short, viz , 3 to 5 minutes Over-exposure will damage con- 
siderably both binding and paper 

Finally, as a preventive against insects, the library should be dusted with 
DDT powder and sprayed with Flit at regular intervals Camphor, naphtha- 
lene, borax etc , in little linen bags, should be kept on the shekels 

The idea of search for Manuscripts and cataloguing them, it may be 
pointed out, had been taken up by the Government of India about ninety 
years ago, in pursuance of which a number of catalogues, descriptive or other- 
wise have been prepared and are being still prepared in various States of India 
The work began in right earnest from the year 1870 A D and it is high time 
to take stock of what has been done Speaking m round numbers, Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscnpts library has collected about 40000, minus 
the Brown’s collection, amounting to 2500, collected previous to this period 
In South India, Madras published (1) two big volumes of complete lists of 
Manuscripts m each private libiary examined by Pandits engaged in the search 
arranged by districts, ed by Oppert, (2) three volumes of report by (Hultuzsch) 
on Sanskrit Manuscripts m Southern India with a preface a list of Manus- 
cripts examined and mteiesting extracts from them These volumes are 
accompanied by an alphabetical list of works and authors, two volumes of 
Reports on a search for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscnpts, with a list of acqui- 
sitions and extracts, (4) Thirty-two volumes of Descriptive catalogues of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, besides several Vols of Desbriptive catalogues of the Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kannada Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, has collected 
about 30000 Manuscripts and has pubhshed eighteen volumes of Descriptive 
catalogues of the Sansknt Manuscnpts accompanied by an alphabetical hst 
of works and authors A Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
at Maharaja’s Palace Library and the Curator’s Library in Travancore has 
been pubhshed The Sanskrit Manuscripts deposited at Adyar Library have 
also been catalogued and a number of Descriptive catalogues have also been 
published The Sansknt works m the Saraswati Bhandarain Library of the 
Maharaja of Mysore have been catalogued A seaich was constituted for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg and a catalogue published The 
Sn Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, has published a catalogue of 

its entire collection 

/ 

Bengal has pubhshed eighteen volumes of catalogues, a descriptive cata- 
logue of Manuscripts in the Library of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, Gram- 
mar, (2) Fifteen volumes of the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscnpts mostly in 
Private Libraries of Bengal and (3) two volumes of a catalogue of palm-leaf 
and other manuscnpts in the Durbar Library, Nepal It has also pubhshed 
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nine reports giving descriptions of some of the most interesting 

in the Government collections It is now engaged in preparing (6) a des- 

cnptive catalogue of the entire coUection 

Bombay has published (1) sixteen volumes of Reports on the search foi 
Sanskrit Manuscripts m the Bombay State (composite), (2) several accurate 
lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts m diiferent parts of Bombay, Gujarat and 
Rajputana, (3) A descriptive catalogue in four volumes, of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts deposited m Bombay University Library, (4) a complete list 
of collections of Manuscripts deposited m the Deccan College with an Index. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, has published some 18 volumes 
of Descriptive catalogues of Government Manuscripts collection deposited 
m the Institute The United Provinces have published (1) ten parts of a 
catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in North-Western Provinces, and (2) 
several lists of Manusenpts acquired for Government and deposited m 
the Saraswati Bhavan at Benares 


Central Provmces have published a catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
existmg m Central Provinces Oudh has pubhshed twenty-two paits of a 
catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existmg in Oudh The example of the 
department of search and catalogumg was eagerly followed by otheis The 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta has pubhshed a descriptive catalogue of its Manus- 
cripts amounting to about 5000 A part of the extensive collection in the 
Bikanir amounting about 7000, has been given a Descriptive catalogue Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at Gaekwad’s Library in Baroda has also been issued in two 
big volumes, beside a Descriptive catalogue of all the Manuscripts The 
entire collection at Alwar has been catalogued The Sanskrit Manuscripts 
deposited in the Raghunath Temple Library of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir have also been catalogued Collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts m India Office Library at London has been pubhshed in 7 vols 

The work done by the collection and catalogumg of Manuscripts and 
others following its example is very creditable indeed for those that are engaged 
m It, be they European or Indian scholars but much yet reinains to be done 
In the Durbar Library of Nepal itself there are 16000 Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
not to mention the entire Kanyur-Tangur collections of the Tibetan and the 
entire Chineese Tripitaka Of these 16000 Manusenpts, only a thousand, 
mostly palm-leaf, have been catalogued bringing to light a whole literature 
of different schools of Buddhism and Tantras 


Three volumes of Catalogus Caialogorum by Dr Aufrecht register about 
forty-five thousand Sanskrit works at a moderate estimate, and they are all 
Hindu works Buddhists and Jamas find no place in them From this fact 
the extent of Sanskrit literature can very well be imagined, as also the extent 
of education and culture in ancient India The New Catalogus Caialogorum 
published under the auspices of Madras University with Dr V Raghavan, 
as editor, is bound to be an excellent, complete and up-to-date register of 
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Sanskrit and allied works and authors The volume of Manuscripts which 
has become available since the completion of Dr Aufrechf s monumental work 
more than seventy years ago is so vast and so wildly scattered that it has been 
felt for sometime a supplementary work was necessary The method which 
has been adopted in this volume answers all purposes We look forward 
to the continuation of this exhaustive Index to Oriental literature 

A good deal has been done but much work lies ahead of us m the fields 
of collecting, preserving and interpreting Manuscripts. With the disappearance 
of Indian States, the patronage that had been given to the collection and inter- 
pretation of Manuscripts has also disappeared, with the result the Oriental 
Manuscnpts repositories in the various defunct Indian States, are in a very 
deplorable conditions Unless the new State Governments which have m- 
corporated the old Indian Princely States, speedily come to their rescue, there 
is every hkelihood of their being lost to us and to posterity But a change 
had come over the spint of learning in India From Oriental it was rapidly 
turning into Occidental Science and Technology, Commerce and other 
subjects are engaging their attention, with the result that the vanous Oriental 
Manuscripts repositories threaten to sink with no song sung for them. 

After Independence the learned mstitutions have hkewise been carrying 
on a precarious existence In some cases, no doubt, one or two State Govern- 
ments have come to the rescue of these learned bodies but more financial 
help is needed, if they are to function properly m the matter of collectmg, 
preserving, cataloguing and interpretmg rare manuscnpts 

We have stated before that a report of the work done in different parts 
of the country relating to the collecting and preservation of Manuscnpts was 
issued by the Central Government in 1878 It is a matter of great regret 
that since then no other report of the type has been compiled or published 
Some provincial reports have, of course, been published from time to time 
giving account of only the work done under Government auspices Thus 
we have little idea about Manuscripts collection even in public libraries and 
research institutions A general survey of these collections of which there 
are a fairly large number in different parts of the country will be highly welcome 
and useful to scholars Different Library Associations, busy m collectmg 
materials for the preparation of Directories of Libranes, may do a service 
to Indology if they include within the province of their mvestigation not only 
the libraries of printed books but also those of Manuscnpts, some of which 
are attached or included m the former As a matter of fact, such a survey 
is essential for the preparation of this edition 
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SRI KRISHNA IN TELUGU LITERATURE 

BY 

G N REDDY, MA,MLit 
S V U College, Tintpati 

Of all the avataras, Sn Krsnavatara receives a uaique treatment in Indian 
literatures. The grandeur and the divinity of Sn Krsna as the manifes- 
tation of Mahavisnu, is fully depicted in some of the Sanskrit Puranas In 
the Telugu translations of those Puranas,— with the exception of Potana’s 
Bhagavata to some extent— we do not find any notable deviation m the port- 
rayal of Sn Krsna’s character However, in some of the Telugu Kavyas 
and in the Prabandhas particularly, in which the episodes of Sn Krshna form 
the theme, we find some deviations It is not my endeavour here to discuss 
the ments and dements of such deviations, or the innovations, in the charac- 
terisation of Sn Krsna in Telugu Liteiature But I would hke to point out 
how the charactensation of Sn Krsna in the various literary works, is fully 
influenced by the social life and moral values of the Telugu people through 
the ages It is a common assumption in literary criticism, that literature 
IS a social product and the study of literature should be based on the social 
history of the people The poet, even if he chooses to live in the Ivory Tower, 
never fails to give expression to the collective aspirations and ideals of his 
society in the characters he creates 

Broadly speaking the development of Telugu literature m past may be 
divided mto four periods— namely (1) The Age of Puranas (2)The Age 
of Kavyas (3) The Age of Prabandhas and (4) The Age of Southern school 
of Telugu hterature Though this four-fold division is based mainly on hte- 
ra:^ form and chronology, it correlates broadly with the changes in the social 
history of the Telugu people as well, indicating the pohtical, econonuc, reh- 
gious and moral life of the people in general The portrayal of Sn Krsna’s 
character also falls mto four phases keeping m tune with the changes in hterary 
form and content The fact that the four distmctive phases of Sn Krsna 
hold good chronologically with the development of the hterary forms and 
with the changes m social hfe of the people, is a strikmg feature m the study 
of Sn Krsna’s character m Telugu hterature 

From the pomt of view of Sn BCrsna’s character, the Mahabharata of the 
Kavitraya and the Hanvamsas of Errana and Nachana Soma are important 
among the works of the first penod It was not the mtenton of the trans- 
lators of Mahabharata and Hanvamsa to give literal translations. Instances 
of deviation, either in the method of narration or m descnption are found, 
but not in the charactensation of Sn Krshna. In the portrayal of Sn Krsna, 
the poets kept up their ideal to the ongmal and depicted him as an “ Avatar.’ 
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To make the Telugu people share the spiritual and cultural content of the 
Puranas was the ideal of the poets of this period Ethical and spiritual life 
of the individual was highly respected in society The translators of Maha- 
bharata expressed universal ideas and higher values m the character of Sri 
Krsna Tikkana, particularly, had the life-mission of reinforcing the society 
with ‘Advaita’ and rehgious harmony Divinity combined with legendary 
grandeur is the first phase of Sri Krsna’s character in Telugu literature. 

As we enter the next period, namely the Age of Kavyas, we find a dilf rent 
phase of Sri Krsna’s character The Mushm invasion and the fall of Kak> 
tiya empire in the 14th century resulted in the rise of different Kingdom" in 
Andhra After the fall of Kakatiyas, the Reddi Kings wielded gr-at pow r 
for more than a century Havmg consohdated their Kingdom and estabhsh d 
peace in their territory, the Reddi Kings gave liberal encouragement to arts and 
letters The Kings themselves were great connoisseurs of poetry, music and 
drama The poets had an honoured place in the Royal courts The Kings 
had aesthetic and sensuous attitude towards life They popularised Vasan- 
totsava, the Spring festival, as the festival of the state, thus making the people 
indulge in gay and amorous aspects of hfe The Eangs, the Chiefs, and the 
people sought worldly pleasures The great ideals of virtuous and dhar nc 
life were slackened Poets of the period, particularly Snnadha, the po t- 
laureate of the Reddi Kings, reflect the ethical and moral standards of the 
people Even the divine characters in the works of this period are brougiit 
into harmony with such a social hfe Siva m Bhmieswara Purana, surrepti- 
tiously goes out through the back door in the middle of the night in search 
of dancing girls in Draksharama, and thus successfully cheats his consort 
Parvati Siva in Haravilasa is also an example to show how gods and ang 'Is 
were made to act in accordance with the amorous desires of the people of the 
period In translating Bhagavata, the poet Potana of this period has taken 
some liberty in depicting the character of Sn Krsna Potana has shown 
deviations particularly m the episodes of Vastrapaharanam, Rasalila and 
Rukmini Kalyanam Unlike in the ongmal, Potana lays more emphasis 
in depicting such aspects of Bala Krsna and Gopika-Krsna It may be argued 
that Rasahla and other Krsna lilas are the manifestations Bhakti Bhava 
towards the Divine Entity. Arguments apart, one cannot but see the higuly 
amorous way m which the character of Sn Krsna is portrayed in these episodes, 
compared with the ongmal Such a characterisation of Sn Krsna is only 
a reflection of the social taste of the penod In the episode of Vastrapaharana, 
which IS different from the ongmal, Sn Kursna is depicted as a Peeping Toms 
who takes delight in looking at the bathmg beauties and mischievously stealmg 
their clothes, in order to look at them as Nature made them The episode 
of Sn Krsna’s marriage with Rukmim is also unique in one respect. Unlike 
in the original, a brahmin match-maker is introduced in the story He goes, 
to Sn Krsna, on behalf of Rukjmm and smgs her physical charm and beauty 
to rouse love thoughts in Krshna’s mind This innovation and the narration 
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of the episode points out the fact that the divinity and giandeur of Sri Krsm 
as an ‘ Avatar ’ is thrust into the back-ground, while the amorous and romantic 
exploits receive greater attention To a great extent, the phase of Sri Krshna’' 
character in Telugu Bhagavata is that of a Prmce-charming who can allure 
any woman, young or old, by the charm of his valour and beauty The con- 
trast between Sri Krsna of Mahabharata and Sri Krsna of Bhagavata, is clearly 
an mdication of the changes in the ethical and moral values of the people 
with time 

The 16th century is said to be the golden age in the pohtical and literary 
history of the Andhras The expansion of Vijayanagar dunng the reign 
of Krishnadevaraya, brought plenty and prosperity to the people Like 
the king and his mmisters, the people developed a taste for poetry, music and 
arts It was the penod when the poets tried to excel m their artistic talents 
and literary achievements The literature of the period flounshed in the 
fonn of Prabandha m which the poets projected their aesthetic and erotic 
attitude towards life, m the characters they created or depicted therein. The 
legendary characteis like Manu, Vasuraja, Pradyumna were modelled accord- 
ing to the contemporary prmces and kmgs Polygamy, as it was prevalent 
at the tune, was justified through these characters The legendary grandeur 
and dignity of an Avatar hke Sri Krsna was thrown into the back-ground 
and his character was brought to a mundane level In the story of Parijata- 
phharana, many purposeful deviations and innovations are mtroduced by 
the poet, which reflect the palace life of Vijayanagar Kings Satyabhama, one 
of the eight important spouses of Sri Knshna— not to mention the 16,000 other 
women he husbands— becomes jealous and provoked on hearing that Rukmini 
was favoured with a flower by Sn Krsna. As the last effort at reconciliation 
poor Krsna falls on her feet, and she readily favours him with a kick on his 
head, bursting, at the same time, into sobs and tears remembering the insult 
he had given her by presenting the flower to her rival Ruknuni Chivalrous 
as he was, Sri Krsna, happily and thankfully accepts her kick and says,— 

“ Oh' curly-haired darhng* You look sweeter in anger' How privileged 
I am, your most obedient servant, to be honoured with a kick by you, so tender 
and charming Be pleased with me, though my rough hair, I am afraid, 
would have hurt your flowery tender foot ” 

The descriptions of situations in the story of Panjatapaharana is much 
identical with the life of royal harem of Krshnadevaraya, where the co-wives 
of the king with the help of their spying-maids, vied with each other to have 
the king in their exclusive possession Sn Krsna in the Prabandhas of this 
period mostly presents the phase of a Dakshmanayaka, who cheerfully suffers 
in enjoyment from the multiphcity of jealous wives 

In another Prabandha called Radhamadhaviyam, the story of Sn Krsna’s 
marriage with Radha, is depicted The story runs thus — ^The valour and 
charm of Sn Krsna, makes Radha fall m love with him and pine for bi-m 
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Narada meets Sri Krsna and conveys the heart and mind of Radha Saias- 
wati, the goddess of learning, is summoned to act as a messenger between 
Radha and Krsna The Goddess of learning plays her pait marvelloiisly 
as Madhuravani and brings about the union of the lovers We find Sri Kisna 
in this Prabandha described as a strong and sturdy country youth, whose 
local fame and romantic exploits makes a girl in another village surrender 
herself to him through the good offices of a talented lady-go-between The 
erotic descriptions projected on to the characters of Sn Krsna and Radha, 
are an indication of the debased and sexual thoughts of the pleasure-seeking 
people of the age in geneial and of the court life in particular 

In another work of this period Vishnumayanatakam, intended to portray 
the greatness of Mahavisnu, we find a character by name Govinda Sanna 
He mtroduces himself as an employee of Sri Krsna’s harem in Dwaiaka, 
whose duty it was to narrate the glory of Sn Krsna to his queens This charac- 
ter IS not found in any of the Sanskrit Visnupuranas Perhaps he is a type 
that was existing m the royal harems of the Vijayanagar days His chief 
duty was to keep the minds of the innumerable zenana ladies engaged and from 
straying, by praising the manly virtues of the King The fall of Sii Kisna’s 
character at the hands of the Prabandha Poets was not yet complete Fur- 
ther credit should go to the poets of the southern kingdoms of Tanjore and 
Madura 

With the fall of Vijayanagar m the 16th centui7, Tanjore, Maduia, and 
Pudukkota in the South became centres for arts and letters Many of the 
poets, artists, dancers, and courtesans from Andhra area seem to have migrated 
to the southern courts and to have sought the patronage of Telugu Naiks 
durmg the rule of Raghunadha Naika, and latei his son Vijayaraghava Naika 
These two Kings were great patrons of music, poetry and dance and also 
of the courtesans as a necessary corollary A literary fonn known as Yaksha- 
gana or opeia was popularised m this period Yakshagana is a composition 
m which, music, dance, and poetry are given equal importance, and gene- 
rally staged m the royal courts The Kmgs themselves were the authors 
and directors of many such plays Polygamy and patronage of courtesans 
were considered symbols of culture It is said that Vijayaraghava Naika, 
a great Vaishnava devotee wanted to emulate Sn Krshna by seducing 16,000 
girls and adding them to his harem His ‘ durbar ’ was described to be domi- 
nated by a large number of colourfully dressed young women Many of 
the literary works of this period, whether Prabandhas or Yakshaganas aie 
saturated with the descriptions of erotic activities of the hero and heroine 
Sn Krsna was made a convenient tool by the poets in projecting their themes 
of such debased love In Rajagopalavilasa, Sn Krsna is portrayed as a Dak- 
shina Nayaka His eight queens are depicted to be the eight types of Sringara 
Nayikas Each of them gives expression to her sensuous thoughts and fee- 
lings, and Sn Krsna’s erotic play with every one of them is depicted in detail* 
The choice of the story is itself an indication, that the poet wanted to cater 
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to the low tastes of the people. The descriptions in this Prabandha are the 
verbal expressions of all their unsatisfied desires or the libido. The Kings 
emulated the romantic aspects of Sri Krsna’s life and the poets sang the same. 
Sri BCrsna, the Dharmasamsthapaka, thus became degenerated to a mere 
Madana-gopala. 

S^nsuousness and even adultery were prevalent in the society of Naik 
tines. Like the rulers, the people had no higher moral values. The poets, 
under the patronage of such Don Juan Kings attempted to harp on the ethical 
ju'^tification of adultery. Here again, the poets used Sri Krsna as the central 
fig ire of their works, and depicted him as an ideal hero of ' Parakiyasrngara.’ 
Radhikasanthwanam, Sringara radhamadhavam, Satyabhama santhwanam 
are some of the poetical works of this period in which the authors indulged 
in descriptions of Sri Krsna’s erotic exploits ad nauseum. Radha was depicted 
as the wife of a gullible gopa, and having clandestine meetings with the youthful 
Sri Krsna. In Srngara Radhamadhavam, Radha, the wife of a rustic Yadava, 
and aunt by relation to Sri Krsna was unable to bear the pangs of separation 
fro* 1 Sri Krsna. The sensuous feelings and thoughts of Radha described 
in this prabandha are far beyond the limits of decency. In Radhikasanth- 
wanam written by the poetess Muddupalani, the story is woven, round Radha 
the sweet-heart of Sri Krsna. She gets him married to her niece named Ila- 
dpvi. When the newly-wedded were in the nuptial chamber, Radha unable 
to bear her passionate feelings for Sri Krsna gets into their bed-room and 
occupies the bride’s place. We hardly fimd any divinity or greatness in Sri 
Krsna, depicted in this way. The great Vaishnava devotee Kshetray^a sang 
more about the erotic quahties of Sri Krshtia in his devotional lyrics. The 
life of Kshetrayya itself got reflected in his songs. 

We thus find, that Sri Krsna, the Divine, of the Mahabharata was changed 
and shaped both physically and mentally by the Telugu poets of the various 
periods to suit the changing tastes and fancies of the people in general, and 
the Kings and their courtiers in particular. 



MISCELLANEOUS 
THE ASCENT OF SOMA 

BY 

Dr B H KHAPADIA, 

Sardar Vallabhm, Vidya Pecth 

The ninth Mandala of the Rg-veda is dedicated to Soma In the entire 
Rg-veda there are about 120 hymns dedicated to this God Statistically - 
its position IS third Soma is treated here as a god, a plant, and as a juice 
Mountain^, earth and heaven are described as the habitations of Soma. In 
this article I desire to discuss that compared to the descent of the god from 
heaven there are many passages in the Rg-veda which allude to the ascent 
from the earth to the heaven 

In the ninth Mandala, the procedure of the pressing of Soma at times 
appears to be mystical Let us now examme the description of the ascent 
of Soma In the following passages Soma is described as ascending heaven 
9.71.6; 5.4, 71 8, 11 1,42.5 441; 987, 101 4, 39 1,254, 78 1, 86 7,10722 
The expression Devanam eti niskrtam occurs outside the Pavamana hymns 
cf 3 62 13. 

Soma like Agni is a messanger of men to the gods (9.45.2, 99 5) Exactly 
the same is said of Agni in 4 2.3 , 3 3 2, etc Soma stirnng the two (god and 
man) goes between the two (9 86 42) In 9.12 8 it is said the wise, the soma 
that IS sent flows to the beloved places of heaven in stream This means 
that Soma from the sacrificial places goes to the heaven. There, in the ex- 
tensive dwellmg. Soma should praise the gods (9 84 1) Soma, the bull, ascends 
the heaven (9.85 9) 9 37 3 describes to-gether the rushing to heaven and 
on the sieve Soma is sent to the younder side (9 44 2) He sits in the seat 
of Mitra (9 86 1 1) Soma goes to the heavenly region (9 22 4-6) 

Soma flows forth to the celestial places-dhamasu (9 86 22), sits m the 
belly of Indra and makes the Sun ascend heaven Can Dhama be the mani- 
festation, the outward shape‘s He is made to ascend heaven (9 26 3) In 
9 71.2 Soma is described as giving up its covermg and comes to the place of 
the father The word Ntskrta occurs 21 times m the Rg-veda 18 tunes 
it IS used with the Gen. of the person Once there is the Acc for the Gen 
Twice the person is the woman In 1 123 9 we get The young lady (usas) 
does not violate the laws of Rta in that she comes to the appomted place day 
in and day out and in 10.40 6 You two, 0 Asvams, bring forth with the mouth 
(i e , inform) the bees of the honey like the young lady the appointed place. 
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In our above quoted passage, the word Niskrta is without a peison It 
requires a Gen which can be Pituh Soma goes there to meet his father 
It raises the question as to who the father In 9 82 3 Parjanya is men- 
tioned as the father of Soma Parjanya is the father of the bull provided 
with the leaves On the navel of the earth, on the mountains he has taken 
up his dwelling place The adjective Parmn and the dwelhng on the mountam 
shows that Soma is a plant When Parjanya is said the father, it is meant 
that he generally allows the plants to grow^ Soma, the juice is the child of 
heaven (9 33 5, 38 5, 89 2, probably also 86 14 Thus, Piiureti mskrtam 
may mean that Soma after being pressed goes to the heaven 

One can think of Soma going to gods in heaven from the sacrificial place 
on account of the use of the expression a luh employed for the process In 
9 63 22 Flow forth, O God, with Ayu The invigorating should go to 
Indra According to the laws may you ascend towards Vayu In 9 36 6 
You mount the back of heaven, Soma, you lord of strength, longing for horse, 
cows, and men In 9 40 2 Dhruve Sadasi means the heaven Therefore, 
the red one should climb on his seat, the powerful, the pressed one should 
go to Indra He should sit on the constant seat In 9 98 3 for a rohati we 
have Urdhvo eti For Induh Urdhvah in 98 3 we have in 7 319 Indavah 
urdhvasah 

Naturally, this ascent of Soma is a mystic process and that may be the 
reason why in 9 17 5 rohat is qualified by a ncr O Soma, over the regions 
of light you shone forth as if you were ascending heaven At the same time 
you set the Sun in quick motion 
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SUKRANITI— OiV ROAD-CONSTRUCTION 


The Indians were great traders in antiquity The various trading centres 
of the countiy were kept up in touch with one another by a system of roads 
Roads connected the more important commercial centres and it was the duty 
of the king to construct roads havmg regard to the number of populus towns ^ 
The nature of the roads depended on the places they passed through From 
the Sukraniti, it becomes clear that eveiy Grama and town may have four 
different classes of roads viz , the Raja-marga (Royal roads), the grama marga 
(village-road), the Veethi (Street) and the Padya (foot-path) In the Sukra- 
niti^ Raja-margas which are to be laid round the palace of the Kmg m the 
various directions measured from 15 cubits to 30 cubits ^ The minor classes 
of roads are the grama-marga (village-road) of 10 cubits, the Veethi (Street) 
of 5 cubits and the Padya (foot-path) of 3 cubits ® Prominent towns should 
have Raja-margas or maigas^ no Veethi or Padya being allowed in the 
capital cities Villages may have any class of roads The roads were to 
proceed in all the four directions from the city or the village ^ 

The Sukraniti discloses some of the modern tastes m road-buildmg Care 
was taken of the proper drainage of roads and streets, and the wholesome 
advice is given that the roads should be constructed hke the back of the tortoise 
— hard, and somewhat higher at the middle than at the sides where they were 
to slope They should also be provided with drainage channels on both 
sides ^ By this device the mire and the ruts of the rainy season were avoided 

Roads were, some of them— very long Accordmg to Greek travellers 
the Royal Road of Pataliputra extended over hundreds of miles Magasthenes* 
makes mention of the milestones on the road to indicate distances between 
places and sign-posts gave the facility for the traveller to know in what direc- 
tion his destination lay It was also recognised as a prmciple that shade- 
giving trees should be planted on the roads that the fatigue of the weary tra- 
veller may be mitigated It was also the duty of the State to build Serais 
or rest-houses for the traveller ^ The Edicts of Asoka proclaim that Pantha- 
Salas were to be constructed on all the roads, of the Empire, and we read,® 


1 Sukra , I 526 

2 Sukra , I 519 ff 

3 Ibid, I 525 

4 Ibid, I 527 f 

5. Ibid, I 531 and 532 

6 Megasthenes, Fragment 34 

7 See Infra, Sukramti, I 513 

8 Pillar Edict Vn and Rock Edict, n cited m Smith’s Early History of India 

Harsha was a copy of Asoka m this r^pect 
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Oji the roads I have had bajiyan-trees planted to give shade to man and 
beast, I have had groves of mango-trees planted, and at every half Kos I have 
had wells dug Rest-houses have been erected and numerous watering-places 
have been prepared here and there for the enjoyment of man and beast ” 
The Sukramti^ says that between every two villages a Serai was to be con- 
structed which was to be cleaned every-day The protection of roads was 
a kingly duty, and those that molested the travellers on their way were very 
severely punished The roads were to be kept free from thieves and vaga- 
bonds and the watchman had to visit them every half Yama The serais 
and the rest-houses on the roads were to be well-governed by village-officers, 
and the following duties are assigned to the master of the miais m the Sukra- 
mti 

He was to note all the particulars about the travellers their starting place, 
the destination, the number in one company, whether armed or unarmed 
for protection, whether with conveyance, the caste, the family, the permanent 
lesidence etc He was then to give the assurance of safety to them and let 
them sleep m peace, count the number of travellers inside the house, close 
the gate carefully and have the serais guarded by watchmen It was his duty 
to wake up the travellers in the morning and having been satisfied that there 
was nothing wrong with them, lead them in safety to the boundary of his 
jurisdiction The travellers on the roads were, to some extent, also held 
responsible for keeping the roads free from danger and molestation of any 
kind 


In the above, two points are noteworthy First, the care for the interest 
and protection of the wayfarers, and secondly the detection of suspicious 
and undesirable travellers on the road It was indeed a very high sense of 
civic responsibility that was expected of the travellers on the road The 
roads were to be repaired once every year with gravel L is interesting to 
note that the king is advised in the Sukraniti to employ vagrants and prisoners 
m these works of repair Is it suggested here that this was one of the ways 
in which the state m ancient India provided work for these unemployed'^ 

From the Artha sastra}-^ it becomes evident that every important city 
had SIX Royal roads, — ^three running from west to east and three from south 
to north The following measurements of roads and lanes and foot-paths 
are noteworthy Roads leading to Sayomya, imlitajy stations, cremation 
grounds and villages should be 8 dandas (48 ft ) wide. Those to Drom mukha^ 
Sthaniya, country parts and pasture grounds shall each be 4 dandas m width 
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Royal roads were at least 24 ft wide Roads to gardens, groves and forests 
shall be of the same width Roads to elephant forests were to be only half 
as broad as other forest-roads, le, 2 dandas (12ft ) Cattle tracks measured 
4 aratnis (6ft) Tracks for minor quadrupeds and men were of 2 aratnis 
(3 ft) Thus the width of the roads in Artha sastra varied from 3 feet to 
48 ft 16 

Thus the nature of the roads depended on the importance of the places 
traversed by them and on the purposes for which they were intended The 
characteristics of roads and principles of their construction are highly scientific 

N SUBRAMANYA SASTRI 
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INTRODUCTION 


Saaskrit classical literature is rich m Kavyas and dramas. The field o 
drama affords more opportuiuties to a scholar to exhibit his vivid obser 
vation of the world and insight into the human nature This is a stage oi 
which one can uphold or criticise or offer an amendment to a social custoir 
or a political problem or a rehgious practice The whole universe is reflected 
on the stage as in a mirror and changes the face m the required fashion As 
such almost all the scholars, well-versed in both classical and sastra literatures 
try their hands more often at this piece of art than entermg the narrative 
fields of kavya Hence a number of dramas have come into existence. 
Quite in keeping with the ideals of the country the themes are generally based 
on the Puranic personalities, or historical incidents though the latter type 
can be counted on fingers Even the social themes are not abundant as 
m the European countries 

The present poet Guru Rama is no exception to the above. Though 
well-versed in other sastras. his works are often heard in the field of classical 
literature only His scholarship is as famous as his age. His period is pro- 
jected with the potential personalities and popular polymaths like Appayya 
Dikshita, Acchan Dikshita, Bhattoji Dikshita, and Jagannathapandita, 
Though this period is said to be the last glorious one in the history of Sanskrit 
literature, the magnitude of development in sastras and classical hterature 
is memorable These glorious external elements were harmoniously blended 
with the exquisite inheritance of Guru Rama, the practising advocate of the 
Siva-Advaita school of Srikantha 

Guru Rama’s Ancestors. 

Guru Rama in his present composition informs that he is a native of 
Mulanda Agrahara^ m the Tundiramandala. i e., m the North Arcot district 
of the Madras Provmce His father was Swayambhu Guru and maternal 
grand-father was the famous Rajanatha^ and they are headed by Sarvabhauma 

kavi 3 These people belong to Kasyapagotra and orthodox and staunch 
Saivites Aghora Sivadesika, who mstiUed Saivism in them was their family 
preceptor * In the prologue of the same play it is also said that he was 
the author of another play ‘Ratneswara Prasadanam’® and a kavya on the 

1 ^ sftpferqrfff 

2 etc., etc. 

4 m wnWTT etc , etc , 
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life of Krishna® and a Champukavya depicting the fight between Siva and 
Arjuna ^ 

The prologue of the drama Ratneswara Prasadanam mentions the same 
as above regardmg his native place, father and maternal grand-father In 
addition to this it is also mentioned here that his paternal grand-father was 
Tyagaraja ( STFSTT tTRPf 'THEH ciTPITRHItf 

HRT: ) He also takes this opportumty to mention some of his distinguished 
predecessors of his family such as Aghora Siva desika, Prasada Vallabfaa, 
Dhakka Sabhapati and Bhaskaracharya and that they were always honoured 
first m the kingdom of Chera, Chola and Pandya TTiJtr ysitHRiwi- 

SSf^RnTtirffT >TT?tPTraitijnj?fhTT etc , etc ) 

The Colophon at the end of the 14th canto of Krishna Vilasa also mentions 
his father and maternal grand-father only® He does not seem to have spoken 
anything of this in his Sankarananda Champu Though it is not mentioned 
anywhere here it is also known that two more works Madanagopala 
Vilasa Bhana and Harischandra champu also belong to Guru Rama As 
usual his father and maternal grand-father only are made mention of in the 
prologue of Madanagopala Vilasa also His Harischandra champu does not 
mention anyone of his ancestors It simply mentions only Guru Rama as 
the author of the text, that he is a native of Mulandam and well-versed 
mVediclore WHOTtI T P PTm T TC in 2821 ) 

The substance of the above account is that — 

(i) Aghora Siva Desika, Prasada Vallabha, Dhakka Sabhapati and 
Bhaskara are the distinguished ancestors of his family 
(u) His father was Swayambhu Guru, paternal grand-father was 
Tyaga Raja and maternal grand-father was Rajanatha, and 
(ill) Sarvabhaumakavi is the foremost of aU 

From the tone of his utterances it is also understood that his maternal 
grand-father Rajanatha was very famous and all others on his side were equally 
famous He does not mention any work of his ancestors like Prasada Vallabha 
etc Even his paternal grand-father Tyagaraja was not mentioned as the 
author of any work, though he was said to have made their family great 


6 7 and 8, see the verse %isiTTf?qir etc , etc 
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Turning to his maternal side we observe that Rajanatha was a famous 
scholar History reveals three Rajanathas all told belonging to that family 
Rajanatha I whose time was not definitely fixed, might have been one of the 
early members of the family Vibhaga Ratnamala,i^ by an unknown author 
speaks very little of him 

Rajanatha, the father of Arunagin was thus very short-lived No account 
of the writings of Rajanatha was given to us Hence Rajanatha who probably 
flourished m the 13th cen A D (about 1299 A D must have been one of the 
early ancestors of Guru Rama 

Rajanatha 11 is the grand-son of Rajanatha I, / ^ , he is the son of Aruna- 
girinatha, the son of Rajanatha He was also famously known as Dinduna 
kavi-Sarvabhauma, and was considered the second person to possess the 
title Dindima in that family He was a favourite of Saluva Narasimha, Gene- 
ralissimo of kings of Vijayanagar in about 1456 A D and the author 
of a kavya “ Saluvabhyudayam ” in 13 cantos wntten in praise of his patron 
Saluva Narasimha Raya 

Rajanatha III was the last He was the son of Arunagirmatha 11 the 
Kumara Dmdima or Dindima IV, who was the son of Rajanatha 11, and was 
patronised by king Achyuta of Vijayanagar during 1530 — 1542 A D Raja- 
natha composed the work Bhagavata champu at the instance of his kmg 
Achyuta Raya 

In his Achyutarayabhyudaya, the poet mainly describes the South Indian 
expedition of Achyuta Raya and explams the purpose of this expedition as 
to restore the Pandya ruler to his dominions The poem gives a short sketch 
of the earlier kings of the Tuluva dynasty It was on the death of Knshna- 
devaraya m 1530, that Achyutaraya his step-brother, became the kmg of Vijaya- 
nagar 


11 Vibhagaratnamala or Vibhagapatramala This work gives an account of the 
family of Dindimas, belonging to Mukndam 

1 2 The original eight families brought by the Chola kmg were developed into 2 1 families 

Swaymnbhu belonging to one of these families- had a son Sabhapati and Guruswaim and 
a daughter Abinramambika Abhiramambika was given m marriage to Rajanatha of 
Gautamagotra Unfortunately Rajanatha passed away when his only son Arunagirmatha 
was very young, who was said to have been bom to Abhiramambika in her 13th year itself 
even before she attamed her puberty Accordmg to this chronicle, the date by that time was 
4,400 Kah years about 1299 A D Then Abhiramambika leavmg her son Arunagin to the 
care of her brother Sabhapati followed her husband on the funeSal pyre Arunagin 

later by the grace of Lord Siva became a famous poet and a scholar 

Srmgara Snnatha of V Prabhakara Sastn-Page 172 
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Guru Rama merely mentions that he was the grand-son of Rajanatha 
by his daughter, and he was a famous poet He does not mention any other 
details regarding his patron or his works But fortunately, the mentionmg 
of a date of composition of a work by Guru Rama m one of his works, gives 
us some clue to know which of the above three Rajanathas did exactly become 
the grand-father of Guru Rama His work Hanschandra champu is said 
to have been written m Kali 4709 ? e about 1608 A D 

From this it is now clear that Guiu Rama lived in the first quarter of the 
1 7th century, no matter, whether this work happens to be his first or last com- 
position, Rajanatha I, II and III, as noticed above belong to the 13th(1299A D ) 
15th (about 1456 A D ) and 16th (about 1530-42 A D ) centuries respecti- 
vely Therefore it can be definitely understood that Guru Rama who hved m 
the earlies of the 17th century was the grand-son of neither Rajanatha I of the 
13th or the early 14th century nor Rajanatha II of the 15th century, as it is 
not proper to estimate a gap of 150 to 300 years between a grand-son and a 
grand-fathei On the other hand the gap existed between Rajanatha III 
of the 16th century and Guru Rama of the 17th century is plausible as it roughly 
covers sixty to seventy years only In the light of this it may be safely pre- 
sumed that Guru Rama was the grand-son of Rajanatha III, the poet-laureate 
of Achyutadeva Raya of Tuluva dynasty, and the son of Kumara Dmdima 
and the author of Bhagavata champu and Achyutarayabhyudaya 

The family members of Rajanathas continuously enjoyed the patronage 
of Vijayanagar emperors The family was specially famous for their erudi- 
tion, titles and other paraphernalia they used to command and enjoy under 
those Vijayanagar emperors Specially the title Sarvabhauma and the beat 
of Dmdima proclaiming their paramount superiority over other sanskritists 
of the day are worth mentioning here A glance at their genealogy reveals 
that Rajanatha IIFs (the grand-father of Guru Rama) father was Arunagiri- 
natha He was also known as Kumara Dmdima or Dmdima IV He was 
a native of Parendra Agraharam and was patronised by Veeranarasimha 
and Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar Veera Narasimha was on the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar from 1505 to 1509 and Krishna Raya from 1509 to 1530 AD. He 
was the author of Veerabhadravijaya and bore the titles Dmdima Kavi- 
Sarvabhauma and Kavirajaraja In his Veerabhadravijaya he clearly 
mentioned his genealogy that his father was Rajanatha (II) and mother was 
Durgadevi and his grand-father was Arunagirmatha who boie the title Dmdima 
kavi Sarvabhauma^® and he was a scholar m six languages 

14 ^ ^ \ 

O O O ^ SD O 
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Rajanatha II was the father of Kumara Dindima He was said to have 
received honours of precedence from the kmgs of Chera, Chola and Pandya 
He commanded new titles because of his proficiency m histrionics, languages, 
and philosophy He was a favourite of Saluva Narasimha, Generalissimo 
of kings of Vijayanagar m about 1456 A D His work Saiuvabhyudaya in 
13 cantos describes the achievements of Saiuva Narasimha and his ancestors 

Rajanatha’s father was Arunaginnatha He was ili the court of Praudha- 
deva Raya or Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar during 1422 — 1448 AD He was 
a famous poet and a commentator and his fame was always proclaimed by 
a beat of the drum He was therefore called Dindima Kavi Sarvabhauma. 
He was the author of Somavalli Yoganandam, a Prahasana Arunagiri was 
considered the head of Parendra Agrahara He was the son of Rajanatha 
desika, and the grand-son of Sii Kavi Prabhu Dindima Prabhu was the 
father of his mother Abhirama Nayikamba and his maternal uncle was 
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Sabhapati-Battaraka His grand-father Sri Kavi was said to have vanquished 
Nagana-Kavi^^ etc , m a disputation 

We do not have much material regaidmg the activities and achievements 
of Rajanatha I, the father of the famous Arunagirinatha As already noticed 
Nrttaraja (Nataraja) known as Srikavi the grand-father of Irunagirmatha 
and the head of Parendra-Agrahara also was a famous poet and a scholar 
in eight languages who vanquished the great Nagana Kavi etc, in a 
disputation 

Rajanatha Ls activities were not spoken of by his son Arunaginnatha 
For this the statement given m Vibhaga Ratnamala, that Rajanatha I died 
early, even before the ‘ Upanayanam ’ of his son Arunaginnatha was performed, 
and Abhiramambika, the mother of Arunaginnatha, followed her husband on 
the funeral pyre, leaving her son to the care of her brother might be considered 

plausible In Vibhaga Ratnamala the name of her brother was given as 
Somanatha Makhi^^ where as Arunagin himself says that his maternal uncle 
was Sabhapati Bhattaraka 21 

Turning to his maternal side it can be noted that his mother’s father 
was Dindima Prabhu and his maternal uncle was Sabhapati Bhattaraka 
We also note that Dmdima Prabhu was a follower of Snkanthaguru and his 
presence was always proclaimed by a beat of Dmdima 22 

The works of Dmdima Prabhu are not yet known to us But m South 
India it is traditionally believed that there was a disputation between Dmdima 
Prabhu and Vedantadesika, the great Vaishnava writer ^ 

Arunaginnatha, Dmdima kavi Sarvabhauma II, was met with m a 
disputation by Srinatha m the court of Praudhadeva Raya II and was van- 
quished Then the title Kavi Sarvabhauma was conferred on this great 
Telugu poet Srinatha, along with all other highest honours like Kanakabhi- 
sheka etc , by Praudhadeva Raya and the beating of Dhakka, proclaiming 


17 He might be the author of a commentary on the Kavirakshasa kavyam 

II 

T C n 2377 

19 “ Srmgara Srmatham ’* of Prabhakara Sastn, Page 172 

20 Ibid 

21 ^ gR ' ^^ R Vl 'T fi mq’ I Prologue. Somavalli Yoganandam, T C 227tf 

fer«5Trsnfft etc , prologue to Somavalli 

Yoganandam, T C 2276 
23 “ Srmgara Snnatham ’W P Sastry, Page 176 
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the superiority of Dindima was also stopped from that time 2 ^ (probably 
m the presence of Srinatha) But it seems that Srmatha did not object to their 
possessing the title Sarvabhauma and the mstrument Dhakka. That must 
be the reason how the later family members of Dmdima also possessed these 
two as a mark of their hereditary superiority This may probably justify 
Guru Rama’s statement — l 

In brief, the following verse attributed to Dmdima II may be looked into 
to understand the superior airs assumed by the Dmdimas — 





Srmgaia Srinatha VPS Page 163 

Regardmg the paternal side of Guru Rama very little is known so far 
From the prologue of his Ratneswara Prasadanam it is only understood that 
Aghora Siva Desika, Prasada Vallabha, Dhakka Sabhapati, Bhaskaracharya 
who always received the honours of precedence from the kings of Chera, 
Chola and Pandya, were some of his revered ancestors and that he was the 
grand-son of Tyagaraja, the ornament of the family and the son of Swayambhu- 
natha Desika Though Aghora Siva Desika is included m the hst of the 
ancestors here, it may be presumed that he might not have belonged to that 
family, and he was a staunch samte who followed Snkantha school of Siva 
Advaitam He also seemed to have been the head of a mutt of Saivism who 
initiated the family of Guru Ramamto Saivism The utterance 

jjcqqife fi c of Guru Rama himself drives us to the 

above conjecture that he might be a religious head and a preacher He besides 
writing many works on Saivagama, commented on a number of works also 
on Saivagama, in the 12th C A D 

Aghora Sivacharya belonged to the period about 1158 AD 


24 

seScS) etc, etc 

For further details See “ Snngara Snnatham ” of Sn V P Sastri Page 186 etc 

SR^TT STRT qRWMKRl' RFRFSfRR 

OTTOFET etc 

Prologue to Ratneswara Prasadanam Page 3 


26. Aghora Sivacharya is quoted by Sayana m his Sarvadaisana Sangraha works 
are —(1) Knyakramodyota (2) Tatvatraya Nimaya (3) Tatoprakasika Vmi 
(4) Tatva-Sangrahala^utika (5) Nadakanka VrtU (6) Paddhati and (7) Sarvajnanottara 


Vrtti 
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In the last chapter of his work Mahotsava Vidhi, Aghora Siva gave a 
long list of the predecessors of the Amardaka ordei to which he belonged 
Amardaka was the name of the place in which his mutt was established 

JTTIT FT FftWHFFT II 

I ^ ^ f5T9BrHf?Fflwt ii ) 

Some of the people mentioned m the list are Soma Siva, Uttunga, Puma 
Sivachaiya, Isana Siva, Srikantha desika, Hrdaya Sankara etc Parameswara 
and Hrdaya Sankara were his immediate predecessors and their predecessor 
was Dhyana Siva who was preceded by Srikantha Siva Desika, the expounder 
of Sivadvaita school of Philosophy It may also be noted that Paramasiva, 
the immediate predecessor of Aghora Siva was installed with the permission 
of Dhyana Siva 


The verse ^ etc , found at the end of his 

Mahotsava Vidhi and Prayaschitta Vidhi he gives the date of composition 
of these works as 1080 Saka equivalent to 1 158 A D 

Regarding Prasada Vallabha and others it is noted that Prasadavallabha 
was one of the first eight scholars who were brought from Mandara, a village 
on the Ganges by a Chola kmg to his country He belonged to Kasyapagotra 
He along with his seven friends first hved in a village given by the kmg in 
the Tundiramandala on the west of Alpagiri and named it Rajanathapuram 
They also mstalled Siva under the appellation Rajanatha In course of time 
Prasada Vallabha was blessed with a son Sabhapati, to whom the kmgs of 
Pandya, Chera and Chola became disciples and who was honoured with the 
instalment Dhakka Probably he must have been the scholar mentioned 
by Gum Rama as Dhakka Sabhapati ^ 5^ 

WIFlfil snisfiFT ) Bhaskara was the great-grand-son of Dhakka 

Sabhapati He was said to have composed a Kavya, which is not extant so 
far In this family Tyagaraja who established his fame in Kamakoti Pxtham, 
was born and was blessed with two sons Swayambhu Yajwan and Guru Swamy 
Budha etc , etc 

This IS so far the information about the family members of Guru Rama 
available to us Regarding their works and activities nothing is left by any 
one Thus the genealogy is — 


27 The scholars of different gotras well-versed in Saivism brought from Banares 

by the Chola kmg were Prasada Vallabha of Kasyapagotra, Bhaskara of Gautamagotra, 
Rajanatha of Savamya gotra, Subrahmanya of Sandilya gotra, Jatadharesa of Srivatsa 
gotra, Nilakantha of Bharadvaja gotra, Somanatha of Gautama gotra, and Mallikarjuna 
cff Sankrti gotra 

28 Account given m ViNsaga Ratemalika Srmgara Snnatha by V P Sastri, Pages 
171, 72 
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Dinduna Prabhu Nrttaraja (or Nataraja) 

(Probably Dindnna 1). (Snkavi) 


Prasada Vallabha. 
(Kasyapa) 


d Abhi j 

Sabhapati Ramamba m Rajanatha I 

I ! 

I Dhakka Sabhapati 

Arunagirmatha I His great 

(Dmdijma kavi Sarvabhauma II} grand son 


Durgadevi 


Rajanatha II 

(Dmdima kavi Sarvabhauma III) 


Bhasfcara 


Arunagirmatha II or 
Kumara Dmdima 
(Dmdima kavi Sarvabhauma IV). 


Rajanatha HI 


Tyagaraja 


Daughter m 


Swayambhu 


Guru Rama 


Gmi Rama: Life aiHi Date. 

Guru Rama was a native of ‘Mullandram*^ a village in the North Arcot 
District of the Madras Presidency We have already noticed that his father 
was Swayambhunatha and his maternal grand-father was the famous Raja- 

xk creation of this village and the history of its alternative names are interesting 

1 ne Vibhagaratnamala states that the village was ongmally an ar€tma of Praudhadeva 
raya H which was donated to ArunaginBatha, mmI aftovards came to be calfcd (I) Praudha- 
cfevarayapuram, as it was donated by Prauifliadevaraya, (2) Sarvabhaumapuram as Kavi- 
sarvabhauma Arunagin was the donee, (3) Dmtoaii^, as the tide Dmdima was 
common to eveiy pandit hvmg there, (4) Tnmandalam — as the brahinms living there 
were connected with the three lantte of Qiola, Chem and Pandya —This has an alternative 
explanation that it was also called Trunandalam, as the Pandits belongmg to the three villages 
AtUjmr, Puttur, and Mettapadi lived m that village and (5) Mulandam— as it happened 
to be the place of Mulas or Pandits 

^ 5Rr H 
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Hatha III He did not speak of his teachers or the works composed by his 
father etc His silence over these items gives us a chance to presume that 
he received his education either from his father Swayambhunatha or his 
grand-father Rajanatha The same silence over the writings of his father 
also makes us believe that his father was not a writer like himself but only 
a scholar Though his paternal grand-father Tyagaraja was said to have 
established fame and name in the Kamakoti pitham, he also did not seem 
to have written works either m sastras oi m classical literature Though 
we do not know anything about his schooling, etc we are given to under- 
stand that he studied Vedic lore, specially Yajus and belonged to Kasyapa 
gotra He indirectly spoke of his rnastery over classical literature 
also It is also understood from his own statements that his family from 
the very beginning was very orthodox, engaged m the studies of Vedic lore 
and devoted to Lord Siva Aghora Sivacharya, the Pontiff of the Amardaka 
order in about 1158 AD seemed to have initiated this family first into 
Sivadvaita school of Srikantha 

It looks as though the paternal ancestors of Guru Rama weie always 
engaged m preaching and practising religion under the feet of Aghora Siva, 
while his maternal ancestors were engaged in diffusing the scents of Sahitya 
m the courts of Vijayanagar emperors The fact that his father was known 
as Swayambhu Desika and his grand-father was honoured by Kamakoti pitham 
suppoits our above conjecture Swayambhu Desika was also called Swayam- 
bhu Guru So we infer that the word Guru is an epithet acquired by virtue 
of his teaching profession We also understand that even now there exists a 
mutt m Muliandram called “Jnana Sivacharya Mutf the head of which is a 
Gf hast ha As the practice goes, Swayambhu also must have been the head 
of that mutt, and his son Rama also must have stepped into the shoes of his 
father This headship of the family must have brought him the title Guru 
ever smee he was called Guru Rama So from this we can infer that Guru 
Rama spent his life completely m teaching Religion, Philosophy and writing 
works m classical literature 


^ fkm mrm \ 

% i 

t 1 1 

Vibhagaratmmala Verses 116 — 120 

30 WTTtTT II 

Harischandracharna champu T C III Page 2821 

31 (Sq ra^f II 

HC TC III P 2820 

32 gw % ^F55OTT sfrfw I 

c 

t StWTTTfw II SD Page 4, SI 15 


W SRJTOK II SD Page 4, SI 15 

33 Accordmg to the traditional information supplied by Sn Ramanatha Ghanapathi, 
Veda pandit m T T Devasthanams, who is the latest member of that family 
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Though he was a staunch devotee of Lord Siva and was the head of 
Saiva Mutt, he was equally devoted to Lord Vishnu An incident reported to 
have occurred m his life hinted at m his Harischandra chantra champu testified 
to his sincere devotion to Lord Vishnu also He was said to have been favoured 
by Lord Vishnu who was pleased with the elegance and skill of a single verse 
composed by his devotee Guru Rama, in his own praise with a garland in 
the midst of opposing disputants At the same time he was also said to have 
vanquished his Saiva opponent 


The period of Guru Rama who thus led a pious and an unostentatious 
life, m the preaching of Religion, Philosophy, and composing works, m praise 
of Siva, Krishna etc , is not unidentified Though he is said to have been 
the author of about six works, it is only his Hanschandrachantra champu 
that preserved the date of its composition as Kali 4709 which is equivalent 
to 1608 A D and the date of copying is about 1616. A D 


Besides this we also find that Guru Rama was referred to in the drama 
Nalacharitram by Nilakantha Dikshita Nilakantha Dikshita of Bharadwaja 
gotra was the grand-son of Acchadikshita the brother of the famous Appayya 
Dikshita of the 16th cen Nilakantha Dikshita m the prologue of his drama 
Nalachanta, gave the genealogy of his family. In the course of giving informa- 
tion about hiS ancestors, he spoke of his grand-father Acchan Dikshita as 
praised by poet Guru Rama as — 

'' m{%) ^ 

«rfcriW ^ 

« >9 '« "N 

' ' S3 3 . T C If Page. 1601 

Nilakantha the author of Nalachantra Nataka was the son of Narayana 
and Bhumidevi He was also known as Ayyadikshita He was the author of 
many works In his Nilakantha Vijaya, a popular champuprabandha he 
gave the date of its composition as m Kali 1437 equivalent to 1637 A D 


From this we notice that the gap between the composition of Harischandra 
Charita champu (1608 A D ) of Guru Rama and Nalachantra Nataka (1637 
A D ) of Nilakantha Dikshita is only about 29 years The verse, said to have 


34 
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been written by Guru Rama m praise of Acchan Dxkshita, also forces us to 
infer that Gum Rama might have been a contemporary of Acchandikshita 
Hence it can be inferred that Guru Rama's period extended from the last 
half of the 16th century to the first quarter of the seventeenth century 

Guru Rama’s Works 

Guru Rama is said to have been the author of about six works— (a) Dramas 
— (1) Subhadra Dhananjayam and (2) Ratneswaia Prasadanam, (h) Kavya — 
(1) Krishna Vilasam (c) Champu Prabandhams — (1) Hanschandra chanta 
champu and (2) Sankarananda champu, and finally a Bhanam called Madana- 
gopala Vilasa Bhanam 

In the drama Ratneswara Prasadana, the marriage of Ratnachuda 
with Ratnavali, the daughter of Vasubhuti a Gandharva was brought about 
by the grace of Lord Ratneswara of Benares This drama was intended to be 
enacted during the festival of the Lord Swayambhunatha of Mullandram. 

Krishna Vilasam is a Kavyani in 14 cantos In this the ieadmg incidents 
in the life of Lord Sriknshna were depicted 

His Hanschandra champu describes the leading incidents m the lire of 
king Hanschandra of the Solar race, and his Sankaranandachampu depicts 
the fight between Kirata and Arjuna as m Kiratarjuneeya of Bharavi 

Finally the plot of Madanagopala Vilasa Bhana was based on the love 
episode of Radha and Krishna 

Chronology of the above works. 

A probe into the chionology of the works of a poet may help us to deter- 
mine the approximate period of his active life Though this does not give 
us a complete picture of his life, it may help us to certain extent to understand 
the aims and moods of the poet We have so far seen m the case of our 
present poet that he was the author of about six works There is a section of 
the scholars who held the view that Guru Rama was the author of four works 
only and the remammg two works, Krishnacharita Kavyam and Sankara- 
nanda champu were written by his brother Guru Swayambhunatha Rama or 
Guru Swayambhu Rama But a thorough examination of these works, would 
disclose that all the works were written by Guru Rama only and also Guru 
Swayambhunatha Rama was not different from Guru Rama 

(1) Guru Rama m the prologue of his drama Ratneswara Prasadanam, 
acquamted the audience with the history of his ancestors and their family 
in a very vivid manner 

(2) He did not mention any other work in the prologue oPthis play 


37 Appayya Dikshita the brother of Acchan Dikshita was bom in the month of 
Kanya of Kdi 4654 — 1554 A D and passed away in 1626 A D , and Acchan Dikshita also 
must have approximately lived dunng that penod only 
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The above two points i e , speaking veiy elaborately of his family and 
not mentioning any other work previously written, make us believe that 
this drama Ratneswara Prasadanam must have been his first composition 
His next work must have been the Kavyam, Krishna vilasam Here 
also he did not speak of any other work Though he mentioned Kalidasa, 
Murari etc , m the usual strain he did not make an elaborate mention of his 
ancestors as he did m his drama Ratneswara Prasadanam But the verse — 

found at the end of the Kavya only informs us of his father Swayambhu 
Guru and Rajanatha his mother’s father Even here he did not speak of any 
other work Probably this might have been his first Kavyam Though this 
actually happens to be the second in order, the poet, under the impression 
that these two belong to diiferent categories (/ e , the first a Drsyakavyam and 
the second a Sravya Kavyam) must have omitted mentioning the first work 
in the second work 

Sanicarananda champu may come next in the order of chronology Here 
also the poet did not mention any one of the above two In his opinion, 
perhaps this might have been the first of its type among his champu composi- 
tions which are generally treated as different from the above two Here he 
advanced a step further in not mentiomng his father or grand-father, as he did 
m the above two cases This may usually suggest that Guru Rama became 
sufficiently popular m the scholardom by that time itself 

Next in order we may think of his present work Subhadra-Dhanaiyayam 
After explormg the three mam types found in the world of Kavya, again he 
must have set his hand at a Drsya Prabandha The prologue of the play clearly 
informs us that he already wrote a Kavya m praise of Krishna and a champu- 
prabandham in praise of Siva ^ He also informed us that he was the author 
of a drama Ratneswara Prasadanam These two statements m this drama 
prove his earlier authorship of the three works (I) a kavya (2) a champu and 
(3) a drama and this present work happened to be his fourth composition 
At this stage he also seemed to have remmded the audienee that his fatl^r was 
Swayambhu Guru and mother’s father was Rajanatha,^ He also seemed to 
have consciously hmted at the orthodoxical devotion of his ancestors, their hsm’ 
and their first and great family preceptor The famous titles of his ancestors 
acquired for poetic excellencies and their extensive knowledge were also seen 


38 fTStJjtpr q"* II S D Prologue 
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m the upper layer of his mind In the light of these points this drama can 
be safely said as the fourth composition in all and the second Drsya 
Prabandha 

Madanagopala Vilasa Bhana may be his fifth composition In this 
work though he did not mention all the above four he made mention of 
the drama Subhadra Dhananjayam^^ (jjj which the abo\e three were 
mentioned) Here also he mentioned his father Swayambhunatha Desika 
and Rajanatha his mother’s father as usual in glorious terms Here we also 
understand that his grand father Rajanatha was famous for his extempore 
poetry also 

So far nothing was said about his work Hanschandra champu kavya But 
peculiarly enough we also note that Guru Rama had an ideal before him in 
writing works His ideal that he should make use of the talents acquired 
from Saras vati only in depicting the histones of either the Lord Vishnu or 
Siva or any other excellent Soul is understood when he chides those who do 
not divert their energies in this direction The same idea of the poet 
can also be understood m his utterances, 

found in Hanschandra charita champu From this we infer that Guru Rama 
determined to divert his poetical talents only m the direction of eulogizing 
either a Supreme Lord or an historical person With this ideal he finished 
depicting the incidents in the lives of Nara and Narayana, and Kirata and 
Aijuna As he had enough scope before him he must have then thought 
of wntmg about the king Hanschandra who is universally famous for his 
truth despite the calamities that befell him 

Then came his Hanschandra charitra champu We have already noticed 
that he preserved the year of its composition as 1608 A D In this text he 
mentioned neither his father nor his grand-father, as he did on the previous 
occasions He simply mentioned that the author was known by the name 
Rama, belonged to Kasyapagotra and well-versed in Veda specially m Yajus 
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probably he belonged to this Sakha) and a native of Mullandram Agrahara « 
IS suggests that Guru Rama became famously well known by that time, 
and so did not think of mentioning any other scholar belonging to his fa. nh 
to obtain recognition With the composition of this \.ork he migih ha^c 
got satisfaction too that the ideal he kept m mind was also achieved So 
m the light of the above we may conclude that the work Harischandia chanta 

mpu might be the last work of Guru Rama and no other work after this 
has come down to us 


Authorship. 

The catalogues of the Madras Oriental Manuscript Library mention 
Guru Rama as the author of Ratneswara Piasadanam, Subhadra Dhananjayam, 
Madanagopala Vilasam and Harischandra Chanta Champu and Guru Swayam- 
bhunatha Rama as the author of Krishna Vilasa Kavyam and Sankarananda 
hampu Dr M Knshnamacharya m his History of Classical Sanskrit Lite- 
rature foUows the same method In the genealogy of the family of Guru 
Rama he showed Guruswayambhunatha Rama as the first son of Swayarabhu 
Guru and Guru Rama as his second son Prof P P S Sastri m his edition 
of Ratneswara Prasadanam mentions Guru Rama as the author of Vibhaga- 
Ratnamalika also 

We do not exactly understand the source of their im'ormation The 
prologues of the Ratneswara Prasadanam, Subhadra Dhananjayam, Madana- 
gopala Vilasam, and Harischandra Chanta Champu, mention Rama KaM 
or Guru Ramakavi as the author Though there is difference m the names 
found m different copies, ignoring this, scholars have justifiably attributed 
the authorship of these four works to one and the same poet But the colo- 
phons of KnshnaVilasa and Sankarananda Champu mention Guruswajambhu- 
natha Rama as the author The words Guru Swayambhu or Guruswayam- 
bhunatha which were prefixed to the name Rama gave nse to this conjecture 
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But in tact these two names belonged to one and the same person As Rr - 
iva\i himseif was Guru Rama Kavi, was himself Guiuswayambhunatha 
R?ma or Guru Swayambhu Rama for the following reasons 


(1) In the prologue of Subhadra Dhananjayam, Ramalcavi himselfmen- 
tmn d that he had written a Ka\ yam praise of Sri Krishna and a Kavya in 
piai^e of Lord Siva^^ As no other works depicting these two stones, came 
doun to us excepting the two mentioned above m which Guru Swayambhu- 
natha Rama is mentioned as the author, it may be concluded that Guru Rama 
and Guru Swayajnbhunatha Rama were identical and not different 

(2) Rama was said to have composed a work called Krishna Vilasam, 
a fact noted from the colophon of Subhadra Dhananjayam 


(3) In South India we often find the custom of prefixing the name of 
the father to the name of the son The names Mayana Sayana, Madayagari 
Mallana etc , reveal the fact that this is a time-old custom In Mayana Sayana, 
Ma^^ana is the name of the father whereas Sayana is the name of the son 
In the same manner even in the present case we may think that Guru Swayam- 
bhu (natha) is the name of the father and Rama is the name of the son If 
this IS \iewed in this light it may help us to conclude that Guru Rama, and 
Swavambiiunatha Rama were identical and not different 


At this juncture our attention may be drawn again to the doubt how the 
term 'Guru’ was prefixed to the name of Rama and the words ^Swayambhu- 
natha' were omitted The answer is simple 


Tradition makes Rama Kavi a pontiff of the mutt in Mullandrum, now 
called ‘ Jnana Snacharya Mutt ’’ The head of the mutt is said to be a ‘ G;- 
bastha ' or a married person from the beginning In consonance with that 
practice Rama though a Grhastha, took up the headship of the Mutl after 
hiS father which might have brought him the title Guru Hence we find Swayam- 
bluu as Guru Swayambhu, and Rama as Guru Rama 

As such, on considering the above we may come to the conclusion that 
Rama, Guru Rama, Guru Swayambhu Rama and Guiu Swayambhunatha 
Rama were not different persons but on the other hand all these names 
belonged to one and the same person to whom all the above mentioned 
sa works can be attributed 


It may not be correct to attribute Vibhagaratnamahka or Vibhagapatra- 
malika, as Prof P P S Sastn did, to Guru Rama Kavi, as the name of the 
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author does not appear anywhere in the available portion of the text The 
text IS nnportant from the view point of the history, as it deals with the history 
of the family of Dmdimas, and their relations So this important historical 
text cannot go in the name of Guru Rama for the piesent 

Subhadra-Dfaaaanjayam 

The play opens with a Nandi, in thiee veises, two of which are dedicated 
to Lord Siva and one to Lord Vishnu and m the prelude it is announced — 

(1) that this play is being enacted in the festival of Lord Venkateswaia 
of the Tirumala Hills 

(2) that one Vijayaketu who was away from home for a very long 

time had returned and his cousm Manadhana, quarelling with him 

for fortune, was approaching the brother of Sutradhara (probably 

the incident of the comang play is hmted here) who resolved to 

support his friend at any cost and estabhsh his fame , 

* 

(3) that the audience here wish to witness a play that deals with the 
sacred story of Krishna and Arjuna, and finally, 

(4) that the poet is one Guru Rama a native of Mullandrum belonged 
to Kasyapagotra, and the grand-son of the famous Rajanatha 

The pielude ends with the remark that they had to leave the place to 
greet the sage Narada as the melodies of Mahati were being heard 

The Misia Vishkambha opens with a conversation between Narada and 
his disciple The natural love of Subhadra and Dhananjaya, and the tiiais 
of Suyodhana to marry Subhadra with the help of Balarama in opposition 
to Srikrishna are revealed We are also informed that Dhananjaya had 
completed his pilgrimage and was ready to enter the city Dwaraka in the 
guise of a Sanyasin, on the advice of Krishna to elude Balarama to get then 
desires fulfilled 

The act proper opens with the love-lorn condition of Dhananjaya for 
Subhadra He feels sorry that his mind is not diverted from the sensuous 
pleasures though he visited holy places like Banares etc , and curses ins own 
state Vidushaka, his constant companion and confident, composing him with 
his encouraging words, leads him to the garden on the outskirts of the city 
Here, fortunately they get an opportumty to overhear the conversation of 
certain ladies of the harem, in a bower and finally feel happy to know that 
the conversation concerns them only and the young ladies are no othei than 
Subhadra and her companions Vasantika and Bhramarika From their con- 
vex sation it IS understood that Subhadra also has been experiencing the same 
state as that of Dhananjaya for him, and m this annoying state they think 
of the holy and powerful Sanyasm whose arrival is expected at the city 
Takmg this as a pretext, Dhananjaya who is m the guise a Sanyasm appears 
before these young ladies 
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4fter the customary rites are over, the young ladies request him to 
predict what their friend Subhadra is having in her mind and whether it 
can be achieved On this the Yati pretending meditation reveals that 
Subhadra is having Dhananjaya in her mind, and the desiie can be achieved 
only vith great difficulty Again on the announcement of Galava (Vidushaka) 
that the Sage is an adept in palmistry, Vasantika and Bhramarika show 
the hand of Subhadra Now under the pretext of reading her palm Dhanan- 
jaya sings of her beauty, experiencing the lomantic touch of his beloved’s 
hand Likev^ise she also feels the same horripilation which is unbecoming 
of an unmarried girl and a Yati When they both are thus experiencing 
the happiness of their mutual touch it is announced that the purohit Soma- 
datta IS coming to take him to the palace m a befitting manner, wheie Krishna 
along with Balarama is eagerly awaiting him On hearing this the young ladies 
take leave of the holy Yati and the act ends 


Act II 

The interlude informs that Krishna has directed Chitraratha, a Gandharva, 
to the Yati m Dwaraka, when he was approached to free his wife who was 
made a parrot with the curse of Gauri and who can attain her original form 
with the touch of the rays of the moon, the crest jewel of Lord Siva 

The opening scene of this act presents the Yati in his intensified love for 
Subhadra, the touch of whose hand had completely benumbed the Yati 
Vidushaka presents the case of Chitraratha who approached him on the advice 
of Krishna, to the Yati He then invokes the grace of Lord and frees the 
wife of Clutraratha from the fetters of the curse of Gauri Chitraratha then 
in gratitude, presents him with a wonderful necklace, informing him that 
It was presented to his wife by Mahendra, who was pleased with her music 
He also snuhngly makes it clear to the Yati that he understands the real nature 
of the Yati as the son of Indra , and leaves the place Suo ynotto promising his 
help at the required hour, as he intends loitering there in the skies only 

After this Krishna and Balarama with their retinue meet the Yati The 
course of their conversation is hindered with the presence of Sumantra 
who comes there to request the brothers on behalf of Dharmaraja to accord 
them also an opportunity to serve this great sage Then Balarama, to the 
satisfaction of all sends the reply to Dharmaraja that they need not feel sorry 
for not havmg served the sage separately, as they all belong to one and the 
same stock 


After Sumantra’s departure Krishna curiously enquires the Yati how he 
pearl-necklace when the Yati unhesitatingly presents 
I to Knshna on the ground that a Yati like himself does not require it Krishna 
a so accepts it saying that it makes a good present to Subhadra and the act 
doses, with the announcement that it is time for midday prayers 

Act III 

Chandragupta who is 

summoned to examme Subhadra on her reported illness He understands. 
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on examining hei, that she is actually suffering from affliction caused by Cupid 
So he IS obliged to prescribe treatment with Talismans 

The seed of love sown and watered m the first and second acts^ has attained 
the state of a seedling in this act As such the Yati becomes much more afflicted 
and his madness for Subhadra is very much intensified His condition is 
worsened with the advent of the spring In this mood walkmg m the Pramado- 
dyana, he comes to his senses on hearing some sweet voices Understanding 
that Subhadra and her companions are engaged in a conversation they listen 
to it hiding behind From this they also understand that Subhadra also is 
experiencing the same kind of pangs of being in love with Dhananjaya 

When the young ladies are doubting the mind of Balarama, his servant 
maid comes and informs that the disciple of the Yati is spoiling the saplings 
of Balarama by plucking off the sprouts under the pretext of using them for 
puja^ but they are actually used for preparing a couch m separation She 
also informs that she is awaie of the fact that he is no other than Dhananjaya 
in disguise, but promises on the request of others to mcmtain this secrecy 
At this stage Subhadra sighing deeply expresses her despair in getting united 
with Dhananjaya On hearing this the Yati immediately comes out and 
reveals himself to then utter amazement 

This pleasant scene is here obstructed with the announcement that Damo- 
dara is coming there to enquire about the health of Subhadra, on his way 
to the sacrifice started by the son of Sandipini Then Subhadra and others 
take leave and Dhananjaya and Vidhushaka decide to spend that night m that 
bower house. The act ends 

Act IV 

The mter-Iude of this act gives us the information — 

(1) that Duryodhana is determined to kidnap Subhadra with the help of 
Balarama m the absence of Damodara, 

(2) that Galava (the Brahmin disciple of the Yati) discloses the real 
nature of the Yati babbling some thing in his dream, 

(3) that Balarama, on receipt of this news frowns and orders the arrest 
of this brahmin (Galava), 

(4) that Dhananjaya requests Chitraratha who promised help m time 
of need, to get over this awkward situation, as he is not m a fit place 
to show his valour, when Galava is thus arrested and finally— 

(5) that Chitraratha having resolved to help his friend, takes them off 
from the guards to the Raivataka-mountain on the out-skirts of the 
city with the help of his magical powers 

The opening veises of this act give us the idea that Dhananjaya is com- 
pletely immersed in the ocean of love His love-malady reaches its highest 
peak and he observes Subhadra’s features in each and every object. The 
composing words of his companion Galava become vam in this state of 
madness 
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At this juncture Kaiakantha brings a picture m which some important 
incidents are painted by Chitraratha This pamtmg informs — 

(1) that Suyodfaana sends a messenger with presents imploring the love 
of Subhadra, 

(2) that a parrot is made to answer on behalf of Subhadra that Dha- 
nanjaya already crept into her heart 

(3) that on hearing this Suyodhana is on his way to kidnap Subhadra 
and IS obstructed at the gates of the city and is bundled and 
thrown m the midst ot the ladies of the harem by Chitraratha, and 
finally— 

(4) that Balaiama also on hearing the news of the insult endured by 
Suyodhana, changes his mind in favour of Dhananjaya 

Just then Subhadra and hei companions also come there and observe 
the much emaciated Dhananjaya pining away for Subhadra Dhananjaya 
being unable to withstand the strain of the mood swoons when the hesitating 
Subhadra is compelled by her friends to recover him to his conscious state 
with the help of the pearl-necklace presented by Krishna Subhadra in appa- 
rently reluctant mood places the pearl-necklace on his body with the touch 
of which Dhananjaya regains consciousness These lovers are now given 
a lonely opportunity by their companions by vacating the place under one 
pretext or the other Subhadra m this meeting expresses that she would 
like to be given away by her eiders to Dhananjaya 

At this moment they hear a voice that an elephant runs amuck and a female 
elephant is made to follow m order to brmg the male elephant to its original 
state Vidushaka and others on hearmg this come runnmg to Dhananjaya 
for help and Subhadra with her companions leaves for harem to avoid unplea- 
sant incidents Fortunately the elephant runs m some other direction and 
the act ends 

Act V 

The interlude mfo^ms the departure of Sn Krishna from the sacrificial 
ground of the son of Sandipmi to Dwaraka 

The act opens with the conversation of Krishna and Daruka relating 
to the sacrifice they attended On their way m Bnndavan, they hear the 
notes of a parrot that repeats the words supposed to have been uttered by the 
beloved of Sn Krishna during their stay at Brindavan On hearmg this Krishna 
loses himself, recollecting his past associations and sports, and wishes to 
hear more and more 

After some time Daruka, without the knowledge of Krishna, speeds up 
the steeds and they reach Dwaraka in no time and rejoice at the musical instru- 
ments heard on the occasion of the marriage of Subhadra and Dhananjaya 
The whole family including Balarama, greets Krishna on his timely arrival 
Balarama suggests that the parents of Dhananjaya should he called for imme- 
diately to give consent and on the advice of Sn Krishna, Dhananjaya makes 
India and Sachi appear with the strength of a thought itself to the amazement 
of all 
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Indra and Sachi giving their consent, bless their daughter-m-law Vasudeva, 
Devaki, Krishna and others also blessing Subhadra offer her their good 
advices 


Keeping them aii m this mirthful mood the drama ends with a Bharata- 
vakya which longs for all sided prosperity m this country 


Sources of the Play 

The hero and heroine of the play, as we have seen, belong to the families 
of Pandavas and their chief adviser Sn Krishna Hence it can be easily 
presumed that the play has got its origin in Mahabharata the renowned 
Indian Epic The same story is dealt with in Snmat Bhagavatham also So 
we shall see from which of these texts the author has borrowed the mam 
springs of his drama 

The story of the marriage of Subhadra and Arjuna found m the 4th 
chapter of the Adiparva in Mahabharata is as follows 

Sn Krishna with his relations attends the festival of Raivataka Mountain 
and notices Arjuna there Arjuna on seeing Subhadra there falls m love 
with her and Krishna on understanding this advises Arjuna to kidnap 
her, stating that it is in consonance with the practice of Kshatriyas 

The pseudo-sanyasm comes to Dwaraka and is given lodgings m the 
palace of Subhadra on the advice of Balarama Subhadra, serving the Yati 
enquires after Pandavas, when the Yati reveals his real nature Subhadra 
then falls in love with Arjuna and Rukmim and others compose her in her 
miserable state of Vipralambha After sometime Krishna takes all the Yadavas 
to Antardwipa under the pretext of attending Mahadeva festival The Yati 
inomediately seizes this opportunity and kidnaps Subhadra But he is 
obstructed and opposed at the gates of Dwaraka on his way to Khandava- 
Prastha by Viprthu who is defeated Again when Balarama is mfusmg 
spirit in Yadavas he himself is passified with the combined effort of all 

r 

The brief story narrated in 11 slokas in the 86th Adhyaya of the 1 0th 
Skandha of Bhagavata is as follows 

Balarama wishes to give the hand of Subhadra in mamage to Duryodhana 
Arjuna in the disguise of sanyasin approaches Balarama and noticing Subhadra 
there falls in love with her After some tnne, when the Yati kidnaps 
Subhadra obtaining the express permission of Sn Krishna, he is opposed by 
the heroes of Yadus who are defeated When Balarama becomes angry 
Sri Krishna not only appeases him with his soothing words and deeds but 
also performs the marriage of Subhadra and Aguna 

An examination of both the above versions suggests that Gum Rama’s 
text IS an admixture of these two, though the disguise of Aguna as Yati 
IS given m both the texts, 

(1) It IS not said m Magavatam that Aguna has taken recourse to this 
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on the advice of Sri Krishna, but it is said in Mahabhaiata and Guru 
Rama that Arjuna took the robes of sanyasin only on the advice 
of Sri Krishna 

(2) Balarama’s advice to lodge the Yati in the palace of Subhadra is 
found in Mahabharata and Guru Rama but not in Bhagavatam 

(3) The intention of Balarama to give away Subhadra ui marriage to 
iSuryodhana is noticed m Bhagavatam and Guru Rama but not 
in Mahabharatha 

(4) Subhadra’s enquiry after Pandavas is only in Mahabharata but 
not in Bhagavatam and Guru Rama 

(5) Krishna’s departure to Antardwipa is only in Mahabharatam but 
absent m both Bhagavatam and Guru Rama 

Topics Omitted in Guru Rama 

(1) The act of kidnapping Subhadra found in Mahabharatam and 
Bhagavatam is absent m Guru Rama, and 

(2) the fight between Arjuna and Yadus found m both Mahabharata 
and Bhagavatam is not noticed m Guru Rama 

Topics Newly Introduced, 

(Not found in Bharatam & Bhagavatam) 

(1) The episode of Chitraratha, who determms to help Arjuna who 
brought back the wife of Chitraratha to her original state by 
dispelhng the curse of Gauri 

(2) The meeting of Yati and hn disciple with Subhadra and her com- 
panions m the Pramadavana before entering the city Dwaraka 

(3) Duryodhana’s sending presents to Subhadra with the message 
of his love for her 

(4) The Yajna of Sandipmfs son and Krishna’s departure to attend 
the sacrifice 

(5) Duryodhana’s trial to kidnap Subhadra with the help of Balarama 
in the absence of Sri Krishna 

(6) Chitraratha’s throwing Duryodhana bundling him into the midst 
of the ladies of the harem, and finally, 

(7) the parrot’s emulation of Krishna’s beloveds 

In addition to these topics some more minor topics also are introduced 
by the poet only to suit his stage purpose 

Other Plays on Sabhadra-Dhauanjaya 

We can collect at a glance some six more dramas written by different 
authors on the same theme They are — 

(1) .Subhadra-Dhananjayam by Kulasekhara 

(2) Subhadra-Dhananjayam by Vijaymdra Bhikshu 
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(3) Subhadra-Parinayah 

(4) Subhadra-Parinayah 

(5) Subhadia-Pannayah 

(6) Subhadra-Haranam 


by Nalla kavi 
by Sudhmdra yati 
by Ramadeva Vyasa and 
by Madhava Bhatta 


01 the above six, only three of the plays written by Kulasekhara, Rama- 
deva Vyasa and Madhava Bhatta are available with us 


Kulasekhara’s Subhadra Dhananjayam* 

A Natakam 

Arjuna enters the hermitage of his friend Kaundinya but obseivmg that 
he went for his mid-day ablutions, takes his seat under a banyan tree When 
his friend Vidushaka pointed out to a thick cloud of smoke he understands that 
It was created by a Pramatha who was kidnapping a girl Immediately he 
saves the girl by threatening him with his Agneyastfa Love at first sight starts 
at this point though she vanished quickly and Arjuna then plans to wait at 
Dwaraka m the guise of a Sanyasm On their way they observe a Gatnka on 
which his name was engraved Thmkmg that it was lost by the girl m the 
struggle they pick it up 

Dhananjaya m the gaib of an ascetic experiences Cupid Sankarshana 
and Vasudeva arrive to receive the sage After exchanging greetings, Sankar- 
shana expressing to keep Subhadra m the services of the Yati orders Kanchuhn 
to inform her and lead the Yati to Kanya-pura The Kanchukin keeping 
the Yati m the Pramadavana, goes to inform the commands of Balarama 
to Subhadra The Yati on listening to sounds m a bower house overhears 
the conversation, and understands that she is the same girl who was rescued by 
him the other day and that she is also experiencing Cupid to the maximum degree 
Their conversation is hindered with the presence of a servant maid who brings 
a brahmin with the Gatnka of Subhadra m his hand On enquiry it is learnt 
that he had not stolen it but was handed over by a sage who accidentally 
found It on the ground and that he was caught when he was m search of the 
ascetic to whom it should be given back Subhadra understanding every- 
thing, orders his release 

At this point the Kanchukm informs Subhadra the commands of her 
brother and introduces the Yati But Subhadra at the sight of the Yati, 
being unable to stand there leaves the place under the pretext of preparing Fuja- 
dravya 

This act helps Yati to know that Subhadra is not different from the girl 
whom he rescued But Subhadra’s soul was torn between (1) Dhananjaya 
(2) the person who rescued her from the danger and (3) the Yati It is also 
known that Duryodhana was responsible for the attempt of Pramatha to 
kidnap her 

The Gatnka presented to Vidushaka by the Kanchukin m accordance 
with the desire of Subhadra at the time of Indram puja^ brmgs solace to the 
tormented soul of Yati Vidushaka also advises him to kidnap Subhadra, 
15 
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as the atmosphere in city is quite congenial with the departure of all the heroes 
to some other island and there is no one to obstruct him Just at this time the 
girl who enters a bower house alone, lamenting ovei her miserable situation, 
and thinking that her present state of mind is unbecoming of her family pres- 
tige, tries to end her life Then the Yati who is overhearing all this imme- 
diately comes forward and saves her from her intended suicide He also, 
disclosing his identity convinces Subhadra to the Gandharva marriage Arjuna 
makes his parents Indra and Indrani come down, and Indrani orders Menaka 
Rambha etc to decorate Subhadra as a bride 

The citizens are making airangements for prayers for the improvement 
of the health of Subhadra As she also wants to perform a Syandana Vrata, 
a chariot is made ready and Dhananjaya m it kidnaps Subhadra But 
on their way they are opposed by Yadus, Balarama etc , and m the fight 
between these two Subhadra requests Dhananjaya not to harm her brother 
who brought her up from childhood The fight is put down on the request 
of Sri Kjishna who appeased Balarama and Krishna wishes to go over to 
Dhananjaya’s town the next day 

Dhananjaya with his bride waits in the garden outside Indraprastha 
awaiting the auspicious time, without knowing that the garden is infested 
with evil spmts As such Arjuna is made to go mad on receipt of the 
news of the murder of Subhadra A pseudo-Panchali also makes her appea- 
rance before Dhananjaya There is an allround confusion, when Dhananjaya 
threatens everyone there with his powerful arrows, if they do not reveal the 
truth On this the real truth is disclosed and Subhadra is united with Dha- 
nanjaya and all enjoy the mirth of the situation along with Krishna 

Ramadeva’s Subhadra Pannayah 

A shadow-play 

Arjuna falls m love with a young and beautiful girl whom he beholds in 
a Leelodyana As usual she also falls m love with him Patralekha, a lady 
companion of Arjuna is ordered to gather full information about the girl 
On the advice of Patralekha, Aijuna and his friends Vijayasena and Suniti 
overhear her conversation regarding her love-lorn condition Dhananjaya 
also appears before her to protect her when she faints, being unable to bear 
the separation from Dhananjaya On his commands a chariot is got ready 
on which she is kidnapped There ensues a fearful fight between Arjuna 
and Yadus which is finally given up on the advice of Sn Knshna who breaks 
then the news that the marnage of Subhadra and Arjuna is fixed The play 
ends with the marnage 

Madhava Bbatta’s Subhadra Haranam. 

A Sngaditam 

In this play Arjuna in the robes of an ascetic enters unknowingly the house 
of Balarama for alms Subhadra when asks the Yati to stretch his bowl, 
he frowns on her for not observing preliminaries m honouring him, and 
her fnend Sumati passifies him on her behalf 
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Arjuna discloses himself during the conversation stating that he put on 
the ascetic garb only to wm her love Subhadra also falls in love 

After this Balarama m consultation with his wife Revati starts out to 
celebrate Madhumasa, takmg Subhadra and others with him Subhadra 
and her fiiends observe Dhananjaya in a pensive mood seated in the Madhavi 
Mandapam when they go there to gather flowers for the worship of Kamadeva 

Arjuna observing them thinks of Krishna’s charnot for kidnapping 
Subhadia Immediately Daruka brings the chariot and Arjuna takes off 
Subhadra in that vehicle, convincing her that this act is with the approval 
of Sn Krishna 

On receipt of this news Ugrasena pieparmg ail the other Yadu heroes 
to the war consults Balarama who advises him to wait till Krishna is con- 
sulted Krishna having heard all this calms down Ugrasena and others pleading 
the cause of Arjuna On this Balarama and others keep quiet, when Indra 
sends two persons to congratulate them on their good behaviour and hand 
over the presents 
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The above chart shows that the play of Ramadeva is quite independent 
of Mahabliarata and Bhagavatam He has taken liberty to present Arjuna 
in his princely form and to introduce Patralekha as a lady companion of 
Arjuna Balarama and Duryodhana do not figure in tins play 

Madhava Bhatta also more or less follows Ramadeva in exhibiting inde- 
pendent spirit The incidents are completely modified Excepting the figuring 
of Krishna’s chariot on which Aijuna takes away Subhadra and Balarama’s 
consultations as to their future course of action, with Krishna almost all other 
incidents do not have any bearing either on Mahabharatha or Bhagavatam 

Above all, these two plays are only one act plays and do not stand a 
comparison 

Kulasekhara’s work, on the other hand, is a fdlf length play As usual 
he also deviated much from the originals A few of the major incidents in- 
troduced by limi require special examination in this connection 

Subhadra is portrayed here as having allowed thiee persons to entei 
her heart^® viz (1) Dhananjaya, (2) The saviour of her honour from the wret- 
ched Pramatha and (3) the Yaxi whom she serves on the commands of hei 
brother This seems somewhat preposteious She aught not have been 
fickle as an ordinary girl She is the daughter of Vasudeva and the sister 
of Vaasudeva ( ^ M. B ) Her good beha- 

viour and charming qualities wm her even the affection of Sri Krishna She 
is a girl who is not for the love of Duryodhana, the Rajaraja, a friend and 
disciple of her brother Balarama Such being the case how can she allow 
her heart to swing on to the side of Yati and others Though love is blind 
it can be only for once, specially m the case of high and intelligent Even 
the expected dramatic irony does not stop the incoming blasphemy It cei- 
tamly tells upon her noble birth and rank and does not befit her status 

In the second place, Kulasekhara, m the last act introduces the element 
Adbhuta as usual Arjuna and Subhadra, stop in the garden outside the 
city Indraprastha, waiting for an auspicious time Unfortunately the garden 
IS infested with evil spirits which brmg about a break-down Tn Dhananjaya 
on the reported death (murdei) of Subhadra He is also confused with the 
presence of Draupadi and a pseudo-Draupadi The whole mirth is marred 
and even Knsfana, who comes to Indraprastha to witness the marriage of 
his sister is made to follow Dharmaja to console Dhananjaya to the garden 
All this seems to be an imitation of the last act of Venisamhara in which 
Charvaka in the guise of a sage immerses Dharmaja and others in sorrow 
with his mis-report of the result of the fight between Bhima and Duryodhana 

Kulasekhara' s S D 11 Act P 72 
Kuhsekhara^s SD Act III, P 109 
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This invention helps us to think m two ways — 

(1) that Duryodhana wants to try his luck atleast on this last occasion, 
as his mission tried through Pramatha m the first instance failed 
misarably, and 

(2) that it helps the furthei development of the sentiment delineated 
m the play 

In the first case the charactei of Duiyodhana gets further deteriorated 
It IS unbecoming of Duiyodhana who is well aware of the valour of Dhananjaya, 
and specially after knowing that he has kidnapped hei Any attempt in this 
behalf must have been well aimed before the departui of the lovers from 
Dwaraka Fuiihei, no concrete result has been achieved 

In the second case the Snngata Rasa delineated in the play almost comes 
to an end with the departure of the lovers for Indraprastha The concomitants 
still remaining are negligible and do not help the development of sentiment in 
any way So in either case this scene, as it is, becomes useless 

Thus Kulasekhara’s major inventions may look awkward and unpleasant 

Critical Studies. 

Guru Rama occupies an important place m the galaxy of the poets m 
the period of Sanskrit Renaissance Though "‘the fertile soil of his mind does 
not grow oaks, it allows the growth of fragmentary bushes ’’ He is not a 
poet of the magnitude of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti but an ordent devotee 
of these first grade poets His dramas Ratneswara Prasadanam and Subhadra 
Dhananjayam enjoy considerable popularity The popularity of Subhadra 
Dhananjayam specially IS due to the factors— (1) that the plot is a part and 
parcel of our National Epic, (2) that the sentiment Snngara pleasantly 
pervades through out, and (3) that the beauty of the theme is enhanced with 
the delicate poetic touches of Guru Rama 

The development of Snngara Rasa from the beginning to the end is well 
maintained with the unions and separations of the hero and heroine as required 
by the canons of dramaturgy No character m the play seems to have 
gone out of bounds Even the ferocious Baiarama, is depicted as sensible 
and views things from the stand point of honour and prestige Krishna 
as usual with his diplomacy always cleans the ground for obtaining the cherished 
object Dhananjaya and Subhadra also are in their limits Their behaviour 
IS decent Though she mentally gave herself up to Dhananjaya her behaviour 
towards him, specially when she says that she cannot act unbecoming of the 
prestige of the ladies of the Kuru Vamsa,^^ to the advice given by hei com- 
panions to place the pearl-nLcklace on Dhananjaya who swoons, and when 
she offers the answer that she wishes to be given away in marriage by the 
elders/® to the question of Dhananjaya srit, ? is well within 

51 ^ SDlVAct 

52 ii sd rv Act 
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the bounds of decency and decorum The Vidushaka unlike a conventional 
glutton, IS here portrayed as helping the hero m his own humble way, though 
his innate nature brings about an apparent ruin on them, as seen, when he 
discloses the secret babbling something in his dream Like this all others 
also are well observed m their befitting places 

It IS not enough if the dramatist simply delineates the sentiments and 
maintains characterization He should also possess the art of dramatic con- 
struction Every incident and episode should have a fruitful bearing on 
the mam theme and every scene that is painted must follow the other m rousmg 
interest Viewed from this point of view, we understand well that the episode 
of Chitraratha introduced by the poet serves the required purpose He is 
vented to maintain the secrecy .of Dhananjaya who makes it clear m requesting 
Chitraratha to save them from the awkward situation brought about by the 
arrest of Galava^^ Dhananjaya and his friend are taken to the moun- 

tain Raivataka with the help of his magical powers Even the pearl-necklace 
presented to Dhananjaya by Chitraratha becomes useful when it is used to 
restore the spirits of Dhananjaya in the fourth act Chitraratha resolved 
to help Dhananjaya m gratitude for the help received by him, obstiucts 
Suyodhana who comes to the gates of Dwaraka with the idea of kidnapping 
Subhadia ties and throws him into the midst of ladies of the harem 


The painting shown to Dhananjaya, depicting the insult done to Duryo- 
dhana serves double purpose 

(1) It cieates confidence m Dhananjaya that his rival m this love affair 
IS vanquished and put to shame both by the pet parrot of Subhadra 
and his friend Chitraratha, and 

(2) the insult done to Duryodhana brings about a change in the attitude 
of Balarama m favour of Dhananjaya* 


Another important ^invention of Guru Rama is the introduction of the 
sacrifice performed by the son of Sandipmi Sandipmi is the preceptor of 
Sn Krishna and his son is restored to him from Yama Krishna cannot 
abstain from attending it because of the affection and regard he has both for 
the son and father Similar situations are met with m other plays on the same 
theme also and this kind of opportunity is usually made use of by Dhananjaya 
to kidnap Subhadra But in this play Duryodhana springs up to the situation 
to kidnap Subhadra with the help of his teacher Balarama But as ill luck 
would have it, he is obstructed atj the gates of the city and is put to shame 
by Chitraratha the friend of Dhananjaya This invention helps to hold the 
idea that Arjuna’s silence adds charm to his character and behaviour telling 
upon the intriguing character of Duryodhana From the stand point of 
dramatic art it maintains unity of action 




5 D Act III 
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The mtioductioji of Suka (a panot) m the last act is another meaningful 
invention of the poet The reproduction of the words uttered by the beloveds 
of Sri Krishna by the parrot in the Brmdavana, reminds Krishna of his youthful 
sports enjoyed sometime back Losing himself m it he at times, attempts to 
approach the beloved and stops on being reminded by Daruka that it is the 
parrot mutating his beloved This situation helps the development of the 
sentiment delineated from the begmnmg 

Thus we have so far seen that the major inventions and innovations of 
Guru Rama are meaningful and absolutely essential for the play His skill 
in dramatic art is observed in the arrangement of the scenes which is com- 
pletely in accordance with the psychology of the audience The action is 
maintained unchecked and brisk through out, and on no occasion the patience 
of the audience is tried with unnecessary soliloquies and improbable inci- 
dents The credit for all this certainly goes to the thoi ough technical know- 
ledge of the poet 

In dealing with the poetical talents of Guru Rama let us first of ail note 
his own confidence In the present play he says that his poetry is replete 
with rasa, the meaning shines m different ways and the diction is dehcate 
A verse found at the colophon of his Madanagopala Vilasa Bhanam informs 
that his poetry is like the Ganges that flows dancing giacefully from the head of 
Siva Under the pretext of criticising the bad poets he says that his poetry 
IS sweet, free from the blemish of incongruous and inaccurate meaning and 
elegant in diction 

A close examination reveals that he is justified m possessing that con- 
fidence, as he is an ordent lover of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti Though he 
IS a scholar m Veda, and Philosophy, his mind always runs after the beauties 
of Sahitya only He tned his hand always at dramas and Kavyas He acquired 
mastery over the language and can express himself emphatically Though 
he IS not too simple he is not too bombastic, like the othei writers of his age 
Though he does not possess the depths of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti the deep 


54 m 


II 

SD I Page 103 Si 10 

Also see sloka 9, Page 4 Ratneswara Prasadauam 

Madanagopala Vilasam, PC XXI, 8442 

56 

II 

Kr^hna Vilasam TC III Page 2825 

57 ^ ii 

Ratneswara Prasadanam Page 4, SI 8 
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impression made by them on him is clearly visible It can also be safely 
presumed that he thinks of Kalidasa in Smgaia and Bhavabhuti m Karu 
The fourth act of Subhadra Dhananjaya is written m pencct imitation 
of the fourth act of Vikramorvasiya Though the state of affurs regar mg 
the heroines is not the same m both, the state of mind for both the heroes is 
the same The state of Dhananjaya m this fourth act is hignly pathetic and 
the audience stand sympathetically with him The delineatior^of this pat os 
is only to enhance the charm of S>ingar£i in toe fifth act ihe conc&p ion 
of the last act is superb The psychology of pure loveis is beautifully port- 
rayed Krishna is unconsciously transported to the days of his fr^h you 
on coming into contact with the good old acquainted places, the pet birds and 
the scents of the fragrant bushes All this is only to serve as a practical example 
of the verse — 

Tfbi fetrtT 5rs?TiT 


of Kahdasa 

The mfluence of Kalidasa and other great poets is noticeable at every 
Step m Guru Rama 

In the first act, Dhananjaya, having heard a sweet voice coming from 
behind curtams, enquirmg whether the statement of Vasantika is true or only 
of composing nature, says — 

which reminds us of the verse 

{Amaruka Satakam, verse 64) 
Immediately after hearing the voice he goes on describing her saying — 

^ Act ly SI 3 

The very first line here makes us recollect the verse 

t 

trunsil^r 

of Kalidasa {Kumara Sambhavam Canto 1 SI 49) 

Agam m the same act examining the palm of Subhadra the Yati remarks, 

which follows the similar expression given vent to by Dushyanta on noticing 
Bharata as— 

SF g ft iH T q ' ^spiwsR n Pial i etc , etc 

{Sakmtalam 1th Act, SI 16) 
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T: ^ ^ ’ 


etc 

(// 


seems to have run paiallel to the verse of Kalidasa 

wtsfq HT 


etc 

icf. Si 5) 


etc , etc 

(Vih amoi vasiya Ed, by Kale Page 148) 

Krishna beholding Dhananjaya who is in the guise of an ascetic remarks 
that he is beautiful to be looked at (It is pleasing because it is Dhananjaya) 

I (Act II, Si 15) 

The influence of Bana here is noticed in the lemarks of Mahasweta 
regarding Pundaiika m ascetic robes^ 

(Kadambaii of Vaidya Edn Page 148) 


In the fourth act informing Subhadra that even Balarama would consent 
to their love, as his desires are dashed to the ground on the insult done to 
Suyodhana, he says — 





etc , etc 


This reminds us of the verse 

31^ f?T«nir ^ 

(Sakuntalam, Act III, SI 18) 

Guru Rama seems to have a special taste for the verse 
as It IS found in his first drama Ratneswara Prasadanam also 


In the last act blessmg Subhadra the bride Vasudeva says — 

^ 'K etc , etc (Act V, SI 20) 

which in spirit is not different from 

<\ S» O « 

^f^snpnfr ^ ncfbf *i*r: i 

' ‘ ?mTT: n 

(Sakuntalam Act, IV, SI 17) 

Finally in the same context blessmg the bnde Vasudeva utters the veise, 
srw: etc , cte (Act V. SI 23) 

which interestingly reminds us of Bhavabhuti’s verse, 

15 
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m mm: gffftrat m 

^nhr tT*f gTTT^ •rm - 

ftcuafiai 5rf?R?§ II 

{Malati Madhavam Act, VI, S/ 18) 

The influence of the older famous poets on Guru Rama as noticed above 
shows how thoroughly Guru Rama has digested them and made them a part 
and parcel of his bfe 

The noble soul of the poet is embedded m his culture which is reflected 
in the verses— 

( ? ) fnw: ^ I 

^ n Act, iv si 3 

(5?) ffrm ^fs=S5^i«r?^i i 

^ ?r fITsrsm || and Act iv, si 23 

( ^ ji Act V, SI 4 

His verses are generally simple and clear The following few verses can 
be cited as an example to show his elegant style 

( ? ) etc , etc Act II, SI 14 

(:?) etc, etc Act III, SI 5 

{^) etc, etc Act III, SI 7 

(V) etc , Act V, SI 6 


Cntical Apparatus 


The preseat edition is based on the following two Manuscripts one 
belonging to our Library and the other belonging to Sri N Subrahmanya 
Sastn, M A , (Skt & Phil ) Diploma m Ger and French and m Lib Sc , the 
curator of our Library 


I Manuscript-Cat Lib No 7751 S V U O R I 

Paper 
10 

1^x4” 


Material 

Folios 

Size 

Script 

No of lines on each Folio 
No of letters m each line 
Condition 
Purchased from 

IT Manuscript — 

Material 

Folios 

Size 


Tnlugu 
20 average 
70 to 74 
Good 

•Sn GVasudeva'SastrijAnantapurDt 

Palm leaf 
30 

16”xl 5” 
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Script ... Grantha. 

No. of lines on each Folio ... 8. 

No. of letters in each line ... 60 to 64. 

Condition ... Slightly injured. 

Both the Manuscripts are comrplete. As usual the writing is illegible 
and the Sanskrit version of the Prakritic passages is not to be found. Added 
to this the mistakes are too many. As such we may be excused for the mis- 
takes crept in for want of adequate material and time. 
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[ ww s»ig^ *T%?g ] 

— (^RI’ ?iqf^3 3151 2 

[ ?Ry 3Ic«I ^T3W|«r ] 

W^i — qitwr ?ii^q ^ qq? 

[ W 2 smkw (^) 3 sr^q (m) 4 srwt^nr?^ Iipl 

5 (iff) ^ ^ 
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i S^t 

[htj 'P'iT3imR3TfH ^mTsmi^wH i ?n ] 

5tf5n ?f#f^ II II 

T%^^r: — I *TO5r^?f jf#iir- 

*vt ^ r\ 

*IFM sie 1 

[hI^ 5^fr«fwmT stwftwr ??t«t ^farwf? i '»r»r »f^ 

ATSTT^rnrur gr^ *rf5 *rsB!fft ] 

:n^: — 3WIlfenitejRI^=^ i#? 1 

i# g#ig5r;5iw^f ii =ic ii 

(1^ Im'^%) 

^Tisrrgc^svr: 

( g?f: ) 

— cftsiff^ 5EiJrai mi wi^3!Rim to#- 

W Sl^'t 

3IcfMt^^l?5?fUf[ II II 

f^l — sm S{SW1H I 

[tj?!r gawftf ci ^pwisiKsm srn^rort 93f^5^aft ] 


M 51 %: I 

^ cpn 5if I! II 

1 31^ (sp) 2 stkF sr?r3=3Tir (^) 3 wcrrsF^r (ff) 
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^ ^ CISIIT^ I 

[ f^Tcq^rTfe^^rnTTarKR g^T ^ 3R^f tl^T^ smTl?>] 

— t^q^cRi:, ^3[I##Wir: ^^iT^qR cRfoRR q«n «lsnS^R«# 
cM ^isff cR3«TR I 

m%^ HR 11^ In^Hfq i 

3?TOi^jR? ^ qf^iH II w II 

m\ — rRif; 3iq^ ? 

[ cTf^ 3T?^ cTiq i3T5rc«Tl] 

— cl^'t 3 ^: — 

##1^1^ %PF3^ 

H?qt ^ II H II 

% — HHR ! 5[I^?^JlH3f%M: I 

[ H3IHI ?TC3T^Hfr? 3TwI?Tr«r«ft3r ] 

— (^irpw;) 11155^, ^JRHirRI^lR' ! 

^ wm^ I 

[f?ct fit ^rara] 

( ^m '. ) 

{ ) 

^ Hra?g% ! sffq ?i?H ?R fHH-sisjHi ^wi^Rften i 

[ fsrr HRT^ srfe i srp? aiwramwl^^i ] 

95! — 3[^) *3Ift HH3Rcj^0|^y^u{l4| 8!R5tfe[?n^ \ 

^ — 5PI 3q^^ jrf^R: | 

‘irfiwwt] 

1 Hit arHcHT (h>) 2 STT^HH (?p) 3 3j^ 3rH|+ <u|ih ^ |fq+ K 

(<B) 
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55f^5W|^: I 
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cisn i 

^^*wiraiwjr ?i«?? ^ ii 

m «ifW^ I l^?R^5feirl^ 

[ srsTffr 3T5f i f ^n g g Ra r §w|r® ] 

( 3lt ?^sir Prf: ) 

(cT^: ilf^ *I^i|gf §i??|) 

^*7^T — |3I aif? ^r?q cR ^^W^, ? 3^ 3II*gm?Rten ? 

[ 5?n grmf^ 3Tf^ §i| s[3m 5 srpnt 

[ ^ ftw] 


^■^S[T ^ 9R:? 

[^'E^r grr gmarfir^ ^ 

— ^l^fcq ?«II ^ ) 

[ ?ra^ g*f q^T *^ ] 

— SR5 f^cng^Twwn i 


1 ^T^^rfFssTFTR; (WT) 2 ^sPt (<F) 3 ^f^^FPr (v) 4 ^^fF^■^■- 

«TRj2fiT4»Tsr^^fe?t^nsrq; (^) 5 ^or^ {^) 6 srfiW^ fw {^) 
7 fsit gr {wi} 8. (^) 
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I ?i m ^ 
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[?Twf^ foTsr^ p fg ^ f^#fe] 

?i% M; i 

[|5rT 2 sftorf^ qfl||5T ] 

^ I 
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¥m — m fa[3iig[|^ S^55i5i%, 2i^l; Sifelfi 1^1% I 

[Ht *'1^ f|3T®rTit fk 3T%»r? 

— { f^wi) 3n^c!qi[^^ ffi#2imiq^ a 5 r ^ q srfq#^ 

[ sTfarouiRq^leiof %?zfgram^ ^ srmrftr] 

— 3i3^PiofW^ iR-JTiiqr ^ I 

mm ^ It li 

?i?r — (s?m) m qw 

%»# ^ i 

[ 31^3T|^ 5TW Ilf, Ijai «nw ^nsft %] 

(^— 3!f^ 

[®3d^ fi 

I??! — ^ qm 1 ^ f I 

psj — (^n?^ ’i^) 

^51 — (W ®J^cR^lIW ?RI5PPR«II ?i«lR 1 

m ^ I 

m fS^sqW: ^%lk5 SRIRTO II II 

— 3if^^i%n: w TO wm ?^5!i t 

[srfe^if^ w i^pifT 'iferorrf^si^ i §r ^ ^ fe ?» rg i 'grTqi g t * r i] 

1 ^ (^) 5?ci% ^nfer 2 3mf| (i!) 3 ^ gi^tr 
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~ ( TMJf^ ?5^Rr ) 

m — ^ ^ 3 :^ I 

['ll ^ 3Ti ?rW%wm^l^ «N3T3ft] 

m — m 5H; I 

— ’ll ^ *]t ^S1^%I?1W21 I (p^ STJ?#) 

[ *n 5^ ananfirar ] 

^^ ^^JinfiT}. qftcl^^iq. 1 

fk\ — ^ 5iici^ I 

^^ —(%?!) 

g’>fT3[T — (^ >95^ ) «[pT^ j 

[ f?> ®5rf cnfer W3T|aw ] 

— i^oi W{ il^^sRFlR^ 3^51^ *1R: I 

[faRl%^ fa%faaft >fKt] 

■51*1 — qi^TO^l pt*#! ^^5^ P’H I p*l? 

[ HI |*r 'tcsrsT^oT fart^oT ajrfeanart ’Ji pfr ; pin 

^m WFP fRr: I 

I (^) 2 (^) 3* ^ (^) ^rrfer 

4 (wr) 5 (^) 6 3T^ (^) 7 («p) 5^^ 
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^3551 ^ %rj i 

[ 3TiiTar?j|ij«i ^ Pr^r '^oic^r tusiwjV for3^] 

[ ^ sTfprfrsTT ] 

iWj[i — (^537^1 sii) 3if^ Jnl^T 3P3.^ ii#f^ ^ 

[ arf^ 'jrfhr ar?^ ] 

^i feiiiq I !iw 

^9!^S^Rr ^^|55giqi3[2?i 1 

[sm ^ % f^, %3Traqr««uii«i^«Hl warrfHsrfer^taft "irw sfisrft:- 

3i8ai?r»n4<I ] 

m — 5R3® I 

sri^ — ?T ^ wm-. I 

[ ^ Ht t3n%«r^f?«T3ft H*tT3Tfir«Tfe ^ stf^fefsw gftsf ] 

%^l\ — clit ^ I 

[?^ ^ ^] 

— ?i%! I I 

I 

TO ^ I i 

[ ^iisrsf q[HT 'irm 5?g^5^fet^t i ar^ f% ^ ^r^Iafr] 

( 3^- Ror{^ ) 

itPRcRRI 

m — m WR T^ ®i3^rfig 1 

???ar <a« i ^ y c fi t g a fifa r ar ^^ t f ] 

L f&iiwr i^) 2 . (sp) 3. (ic) 4. (^) <j??t% Ttf^ 

5. 'sirf^lPT (sp) 6 («p) 5gft% Tifer 7 stfEf^-HM {^) 
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— m W#cit pi?!?) i 

i 5 i? 3 J — ( 3115 ^ 3 ) wggtsft ^ * 03 ^*# I 

[ If? ST q:?l> 31^^ »T ] 

m — ^ JlUg^I^^T 1 (?a: fe# ^FRgaW^ 1 

[ Ararat ^rsr^r^f^ 3 r#T? ^ TTfTw^rra^, ftr 3 ! 3 W 
srff«T ] 

— 2 l«n I 


'^^ — m\^ i 3 [qq^t ftilTil #lcP 13 I 

[ ar^rPT ^ 3 f 3 T»t? f 3 ! af!% 5 W ] 

^^^^ (# ^ns#} 


— ( 51 ^^) m i 3 g > ?it^R 559 Tt m ' 

[iiT^ar^^iT' H^>.qft'q[ 5 P' 4 t ^] 

?in: — (hJRF^ ^ 'sal ^ q}? 3 fl^) 

(M«i 

— wsfa 1 

1S^^ — ft g 35 WR[^I 
I 

[fqi'q gg f U 'q cM ’ ii T •'^ fqaro^’ ^ ?P 3 r & 

^fl:— I 


) ft 3 ^RRI * 1 #? 1 

[ <iT an spiaPT ^Ifir ] 

— ?# ??*n^f^f|, #f Jlfig^P- ^isnft^dd ?WPld: JT«lfl W^pj; I 

[^ q ar wfn f ^ at n^wafl ^ n qsn-'' iot fapOT] 

1 m 2 h. (^) W^ 'life 3 5f% 31^ (qi) 4 ^3-si^(^) 

(qs) 5?n% mfe ^ (a?) 6 ^ 7 r+«it+i^dft 

8 srf^Hirfnfeq {^) 
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~ m: I 

[ ?T3StT 3T^f5? ig] 

#r: ~ 31|i snf^#I^: 1 

m Jn3ql%) 

— 'll# 1 

cRi m- * 

[?r^ cnrt] 

^ fF5|oi t ^ ^ qq II ^ I 

— m m ( 

[ 3TnT ^rara' STET ] 

) ?115%53^0iq%l# T#tr^%il^nfe I 

[ RTEf^3T5r¥tir«tifs"OTT'»f arfer] 

[ at ^T3T?r 5rETff3RT?p^ ft- 'Tftft?^ar5sr ] 

— 5f5SWT5liRf^^flfiJtiqi^^ I Esnsft naig 1 

^fT — C W WRlt) 

— (cl^f ?^cR5R^5E^[OTT) slfT q^S% I 

i^3;t — 1 

[ft atm nftiiTfOf ?i%3Tft3TTT 3i7r^ft] 

m — ( ?[?in 3# I 

[ i»?¥K ft ft 3jfw'i'inxiaft'54i ?nra?«rT ft??rf ] 

— 3RR? ^55^ ^lT#?PRff I 

[si^ ®W5r3ftI ^lar^ 

1 «i> arfe- 2 (?p) *fgft # ?5^x^5gfe 

T ^ ft) 3 ft%W siftsT (^) 4 T!^ (^) 5 tB^TT a ftg WT ^ vtST^T- 

Wft^^ ft> 
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^ I (^^m) 

II \<C II 

3ift ! ^«n H- 

wi\ 5ill i 

3#§i?I|I^55^ ^^3^1 5Wlfl53q3I 
m SfeftrT 5% q^ <113:^ !! ^^ !l 

— ( sjqqfq ) sqq^ fegHI \ 

[ 5rTJ SiflHT ITIf, 3r^^ ftsRRT TO^ftsif?] 

¥fJl#Sp|oi I 

[ sT'jprl^r ^t| ] 

(^<T«q) 

*g[5R^ 1% 


— 3qiSRlisratfI?^: -HTO adN^li 1 

[ 3{ t M 4 (q>qTgranhT ^jar^smft #?i5e^ ] 

— SIT: qisiqiqjfSRII^TajqJRf^ I 

iei^ 4^ — wi,! i 

[ >m ‘*g'»fT3r?nTT3T st^ ] 

(# 

— ( qsnfsife^ m ?I#Rlf ?n^ i^WI) 

^;j__-(gt^) ?{%! ^ TOIR ^S^HIW- 


^m^ I 

1. ?f^ffMTpT w 
=rTFni% W 6, 5<n 


2 W 3 (^) 5^ ^nfer 

otWw (^) 7 (<p)5?^qTP^ 


4 ^W) 
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%pf ^ I 

^ II 1?0 II 

rg| — ^2I?5I iJclfeR; ci5W^5!?I ?^|DI- 

I m' h #!g[€iqiaiw: Si^qif^l: 

I 

[g3i??T ti?fer sp?5r>Er^‘i|3nn!T ?pmmvi 

5Hr*m ?rJHR i srr f^r ^qfN^ssr ; ?r i?#t ^ftH^rftanwTsft 3i«r«nwl 

g*i 

-— cl?RIR^3Jl=5giq- I 

(li 






1 (fr) 2. 3r^ (ip) 
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( 5(T^ W: ) 

^ — # ! ' Ji^FJiFcn ?PRraf'^^ qpiRfi; i # 

— 3R^ ! 

^ — 

3[R.^: - ^ ilsf^ 

T|iRqsi(5[^^'^ =q^^?MlSf m 5^ ?#I#5[Jiqi^ i 

|i?5i[?f3lTO 

^qi^r fq^RWRicgji ^ qRiisipra^si? i 


^>1^ ^ qft^ ^01 I 3d ^ ^ 

— fefROTtS^ ^q , %T5|3ld ^ W3 pk- 

=3^31^^ ^ ie3^^dn# I 
?^=qq5qi%* W? ^ II ? 11 


^5^ — m. q)S{®wd?«?Sf^SiR: I 1 

^15^ t — 33Rf^ ^Plt 

3Rf#0Tt foit — 

^l^’ll^ I 

— (^iM) ^ ?TO3R^'^l5»«P3; ! 

1 W 2 1^ i^) *qTW-3W3F^^JT5IPT%f^- 

(^)5RI%^^ ^ 3 W 4,^^ (^1 

5. ar^iciK'-^'^iOfm, (^) 6 qjT^R^RtWtC'') (^) ^ ftwr^qrFM ^ 
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H ?I ^ I 


— cW: I 

?lf aigqi^ei^iq^ | 

— (gffiig) ?«i^gsi#gg/ 
to: — ^#pp# f| giRiHf ipng: i 


^3=1^ — 'Rgi' qjTO^ ‘^; i 

TOJ — ®wll^lld<i 


to: 


(?w?gi|fcgjig^g??) 

g^sq^igqji^: 
groign: sifg?‘«i?gfi^igig. i 

(ilg ^mp^) 




^ II 


(gg: ^ ggfR: ) 

^ gg=giq^ l 

®n%iggi^'°?iRifg Hri^ \\ » ji 

(Sg^?i^ll%?gji;) 

1 (^) 2 ^ (^) 3.wtsr 

fWT^f^»=siiWr^=^ 5% iWhraft 3^ ^r 

.'R^. (?r) 10. appnnft- ((r) ii q1?4H.^a,i ' ^mr: (^) ^ 
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(9^9gfpq) 

'^*#9 ^frr 1! II 

9|‘g^^¥?s[^i9f%^rwNwfe i qq^^im 

sWR; 1 ^ 99^=^^: 1 

[f^i q^»T ? 'gR^^rfesTTHf^rirjf ar^w? q^rr \ ^istri 

^sTT%f| 3RTr«nT ^ 4<ii> ' g ' 0 ] 

— ( 9^%^ ) 

^Dlliq^ll *q|rf| ^ jpn# 

T^^9 19^91: ^ i 


?9|9^=^T?R wn9^ tl ^ II 

( ^5«I%OTW^5«? 9I3W ) 

9l?F^rsS939?#l^ ^g?999 99 

fW 959f^ ®n9# I 
‘?P^^ ^99I^^nf^l9 919^95^3^^!^ 

9l?o[qf9f^9?f 999^ 9 II II 

9fl9|g’ 1^) 

W "91 t “’ 999J^99?fi2F9ip “ ! 

591^^ ^IW(199i9 ^1 R°9lt9l- 
5n9PJ9F9T^^^ 9 39I^§^ *ft9^ II ^ II 

SPJP#) ^ 

6 t d * ! t^^ l i f ^f ? Mr<»«M (^) 7 3r3=9f9 («P) 8 «|«ii<^*i ('P) 

9 grt^ff (*b) 10 W 9 r (^) ^ (^) 
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(^«^) 

5ns ^ 1 I 

3?ft % I 

gRncft 3^ 11 «MI 

^^ — ( 5ii4ll3ww 3!4n^^n ) sff: ^ wn^ ^irai- 

#IdI 

^ =5Rfgt ^ q5II5?RfT- II \o il 

5i5fNr!^ ' 3?i 1 

ciinl|52in^Tls?M* 5Rrs^- 

®^^^^^4lnfiwid4i 3^ ^dRrftcn ii ii 

— 5i5f55qn«#[^iw% 5^ ^ ^3^ snii# I 

[ i !T a r!grggr 6 g r gT fafi r 6<rn >Tftqr ?i^ ’Tor g ? t t 5^~ t 

(nte 5im^ ?FcI2ff Rf ) 

— ’TO.! I 

im% nni i 

II ?R II 

®a# 3 ^5«lfe3«l^ 1 ^g^nlld^f T^ 5^lTO32lf 

ir^s^gq^umg; , ^: ^ npitqftdlfi^ 
¥innni n^nte: i (# fRn^) 

^ 3111# ) #1 ^Wn qsil I 

1 («p) 555% 5lfer 2 (^) 3 fifjfl-W (^) 4 (v) 5 

R ^d^pHHi^ci ' qr (^) 6 srmfrfiuf^^’fiT^T (^) i ^jtt (v) 8 (^) 
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sfHlft I 

!=I?| qw I 

^ — <1^51 i 

( w]w^ ) 

m\ — 3id sfqfq^sqisiqi iri^: >wf?owi^ qRip*? i 

( 11% ) 

W5R — <3311^1 Rfe§) |R#gq^ I 

(%5q) 

3?foTRqftnn^ffqg^ m 

IWfft II S'? li 

(g^sqsiq*? ) 

311 ^ ?Rn5ni%ii?S[ =q m 'qRWfSRI^- 

FRT '3[^ i 

(a^f if^fH ^^555313^^^^ 

^sot: (siq^q) 31^ 3:1^ ! 5^HRRRiq?W I 

■ — (OTi^) 

3i^%^jRn?sft5ip?q5R- 

Ir 5JipifRqcqf^^^#T- 

RRiqf^'R3[^^^^5[q5® *^3^^ II II 

1- sr5®?r W 2 JT^TJTmr^ftw ^ (^) 
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?if|snq^i »T^pfr#: i 



— TO sjiqfe TO I 
if^iiisf: — TO?!, m w *i^ i 


^Kii|: — (toI, ^?sn?r) ^ 5 ??^: 1 

(n? 2 i^i^cigqf^#cT) 

iifi 6 cm*n^cn 3 *nl^i ^^ar#iiwiDn ^ 
fG*n: — (mpfein) ^ ^TOi 


%ci^^R 



I 




31^ n?i II 11 

?if^: — ( 3 ii?nii=r) 5 f 5 ?r^ 3 pi;n^§JTfn^ ^ qpii^ 1 

^ w: ?FTO ^ I 

w^TT »?ssr PTanrwnmftH w^rm iPTj] 

^T^; — 3i^TOI%3n^ I 


— 



^ spig; II 9^ II 


:^RR5?ra|55^*nTOR15EiRR[ 

f%r ^ cl^ I 

^ m 5faT ft^^grPRci- 

»ai%q 55n% 'Pii^^RTcft ^4fti^^Ril^«f)ig 11 II 

— TOPn iifWPTOgwR#^ i 

1 f-Ki;r^^5if^i. (^) 2. (^) 3 W 4. Trftrm 

dTOTTT (^) 5 TOR (^) 6. (V) 
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— - (5Rig^|^ ) aip?ni5?it sqiSRr??: I 

[ 3?m)nfT?ft ^s^rwrw) ] 

W pR; I q-^ 'jq 

I 

(3RI^) 

sift wn^ ! 

SRRqiqgiq' jpjpj^ e'qlq Roqiq; 

^ ri5r ^'tRqqfR ifa^iR i 

II \% II 

si^I%fN5flgf»t fiwqf^scqlq figt, pi^ I 

( ) " T Ml I 

^55 — 11 i*P5r sjipeH I 

%- ( 3iqif;^R5 ) Rq p5=^: pte ^ |q iTEg^ ^ I 

[iTHl fimaft f^<sr fRT ] 

^5| — VqRIf^, sPlffl‘ |cPlf3q?l(l?r^SI^Riqi W^: I 
— qq^qgqiRqft'jp: mm i 

iqfJI — ?(|SRI 3xg(%itsil I 

d 

^ : — ®8iR«te ^ qpiftfr. I 

5?if§r: — siR €imm^ 

— api^i sif^ Rirwi Rqftqi^ 

^ 1 ^e«TT. iw) 2. ^ JPT ?mFr. (^) 3 mw%T (m) 4 am^ (sp) 

5. (?^wr) (w) 
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f cq: — ( ) sffq ^ 

” II \° n 

f^oi: — ?fif eteiwoT I 

gR?iw: — Ji«!r >R?^'2i5q ( # qoFi ) 

^ smiq ) I 

fW^— 3ri%I q^ISf m q%cq^ t 
[ sr?^ si^?r<jn^ ^ q y ^s piT ^f^??rftr] 

— ( sCTOigqso^icIIlt * pIsqR'J^^ |I^- ? 

?lf^: — JIfIflIiI ’ i ^cT^OliqWiqR^ ^qgsqrft 

^i=n 1 (|f^ w^qsosisfqqw ^ fi^irW) 

— ( sn^ ) si9^ ^ i4f^ i 

— W^ RTO I 


^ — ( qqqi§ ) qqRii i?%sn3^® i 
[ qarw isrjtPT ] 
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?WR^ ^ ® fefO'l 

^ ^ qj^ ^f^|RT: I 

1 {^) 2 (ip) 5F3% ;;rrifr 3 11 ^ f % (^) 4 f?#4 (^) 

5 *r#TT3FrW (qi) 6 (if) (»5) 
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\qq — sift ^oitoRW 5R 1 
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II li 

?ii5 ^jpgi 1^ +^'biwii?iq^^ i 

[?T^ ^nj <i4j)4^or M«i^^ 'ilTt ^RT ^5wranfenTtarsr*ffii fii^Hsi 

5Rqi ^ %i%=rf 


1 f%. (^) 2 ^KW (*P) ^ ! gfe^ <itt'ols»in*l"«'4'*{ I 

srPnri fH-aiJirgr!) (*P) S^sf^ TO 3 »#W. (15) 4 JI^ (15) 
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^1911 I 
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Jrf^ flsw. I 

[gBTHT 31^ ^ gfu i fp »i«- 

at3^‘ «tfe fa3 T 
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^?5[gHJ — # ^5^ ! I 

^551 — ( w) 5## lit ^^^^. I I (TO) SJI^I 

M ?feqnl% I 

<>1^ T?r «ntTO HanTnffPu i ^ i (si^stst) srnr ra w >Pt§?ai 
3lf^ i] 


^ — clf^? 

155T — (3q^,^)»^ I 
[i^ ftrsi] 


1. . (^) 2 5r|^|w (^) 3 5®]^ (^) 4 fjpsmflr («f) 

5 •^’wr'SfT (t) 
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|qt ^ ^q; ii ^ n 
( ?dqRT ) # q?««I5I5qRf|qqg?q?ra; | 

srfHqsj^ t li qlg q?5Rf?i?nqqtq: si%i |i 
I €m q^.'^^TqRR i 

Iq'^jpl) 

I 


( m: nf^ OT*nqR# ) 

siw^t SIR m 

q»ftcif% qit qit i 

WWPR m m 5?i 

^ ^ ^rai 3 ^ II V II 

(q^wq,) 

qqs|5Q>d 

4t^l%R *i3[f^w q%q q?q?ii^ I 

J25fRR smpR iRSRira^ II ^ II 
(*RqqRT 


'H'=<iqiP»rjR ^ siinfot 5 ^ I 

sniR cR qifl^qfR q® q %i; II ^ n 

— (RJlcf) 31^ J#SR (Rm) Rm ^ I 

q?R?.?nq3^»ftq^q siRiiq ^%qR: i 

[q|«'ijR *ifl?r 1 (sTPRf) I 

srapf ] 
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I960] 

^ ^ >#5^, ) 

II ll' 

(3iara\s^^) 

f|: ftq;5qili#55iil: n <: n 

'wfej: m fq sRj^^^rw^ 

nmm *#p!i 

<Ria|5t?: m^ sRii !! ^ II 


^qWTcT I 

srf^I: II ?o 11 

^ ^ *1^3 I ^ %I- 

[ WIf WiftTm ?ITf ^ |??f5IW frf^ I HT §H SRRrt^ f^- 

«l;l — (e^) 

3?: 3^- 3cq55ai; q^ q^ 5R[iwn«i»R#iq5i: ftqsf*. i 

qj^ q# pi , ^ ^W {{ !l 
— lll q?pit?ii«i3s^%p fq ^Rnqssq^l^: 

[??t ^ 5RiaiH3tf<>r^tf^ ?Pe5#a?n??ni5TT5T- 




1 anr 55ft^. (^) 55 ^ ’^nfer 2 %^ (^) 3 'dnu^-^ (^) 4 ftw?r 

(^) 
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■ 1 r ■ r P T -r-. i - r-rTT^ TT^ r f » 

^oii3[og^3ni^iqErtegi^p?ig^: j 

^ ^f|iitcnw%3: II II 

^ q§: »nn ^ sR^^sran: 

^ferf qwRTOt I 
gifir y i HiTm^a t^] 

— (^rltg+l^oa) 

fei l%i i 

p?q55s#q^ip| ii ?» ii 

[ ^diviifMfetqmatrmjHur m t??T0T ^ngfwspw ] 

— cll^ 1 (# I^i^^%cf:) 

(R- =q) 

5piI5^ — SRP^S ! |5PI I 3raF#; R: ?R 

E IURFI: I s# =q cR . . . 

^F TO if ’^qr fRi#r i 

[SRRg^IsrqRT I 51^ ^ ITn Y’Cgig^ q f 8fr«T- 

at a^mat i afw a ?r?a alar a?%|T aaa 
aVaqg Tar qar ^ aga^] 

®(# qijqt) 


1 f%T: (qf) 2 qar (qr) 3. 
aqa^. {«p) 6 (^) 55a% arfei , 


(a) 4. ar^ (a) 5 . 5 q 
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1960] 31 

— ?i% ! OT^ifsw- qft^# I fit JTp^ i 

[ ^ 3|tnrr^ 1 ?1^JI Tfi ] 

gw — ( ^ ! 

[ 3T33f fst 'll qiyiS»f«?T3T> ?fpTH#^'l3ft ] 

HIT 5F^I2ltoR%3Ig ^ ^55Fil% ? # ^ fcl^if^^I 

2RRI: iffeRII: I 

[ <?r53TSRfteng ^ i %it wrfeft t ft>^%3n 

?rT5rffcT3n > snq «i3*i|-^»(i44w*i^«i=i<i«<nF9' 'T%ra' ^ ] 

^T^I fl 1 ^^TIK^flRFRl"^ 1 

[ «>nf^ fn ft! ^ftlS^Tf 1 q? ^ !Hl^wt5-4?TO|’jfM m^#P'5FPl] 

SW (3^ 

[qWt ^ W!lWKftfRf|3RTt^!Tt ^'iTR^SRt I ] 

1 W — ( siiw: m H 

^R5: I 

[ fft^ 3i^?«i f’l H’5S7?ft?rOT»flfd ?ft '61'rfl ] 

cjT^T — ( m ^ 

^ SJRJII wm: I 

[ cT q? ws^spc ^q ^^^3^«<^a''l'^^-^^ % 3T«nf ^niftrat ] 

^ W — ( ) 

[fit ^«rvTT3K ^3F3^ ^ 
cTT §5rft??T »r5^] 


?!9TOftTRft3Pn?*ft I 




(5pj| 3;^) 




1. sg-d ' ^ ’JT (^) 2 cIsPt^ (^) 
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^ q? fqmi: II II 


3II: 



(fl^) 


sp?5i?Rfora;! 


Jii^ #qf^ 

Iq^sjwRi^q ^Isqqfe ll ii 


^1 3^1^. 3^3^ ?fni% I 

[ 9f3T^ araml sr^' ^rqf^T ] 
— (?ITOq)I3^) 


qffSfqr#i: i 

^I: #?f: fe[[ 3 q ^^q i q; || {<' || 
fit^~ 3nqr %^?q[5tuf qqj: 353^^: 

[ai^ Pnf353f?;iT*rr«T<ir q^raft apr^rc^ ] 

( qm Pel: ) 

5r*i — qe?3^iq^n^:5w#}r qrqf qqjf «w?i 03 
f^siWI: I 


[prr^! sRFei^sgfTO?KT3iPii53r ^rafi^af qar g qa fl arR ft ar- 

ft’EflWTWl] 

(||q?tqf^)qt^q) 

5*rsa — (^^) ^ »)q^FOTffelsi?; q|35!|f: WH^P?- 
qifeR: q?^q^ 1 
1 . Op) 
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[ 3T^ sTi^-ir^ 3n»ift^ 1 3r wrfiT- 

i] 

[ g??i[|<iT iHn? *5fl^n i ] 

^^ — 3 rfqqi% wm% I 


5 !M I 

[^sTfH ^ HFtrror % ^T«n%] 

H5il i=Tt qi f-gf^ ^’«R?wFn- 

I 

[ irfeaf?^ Hwft trE 3 <i^ g:T 

( *IP#^r )■ 


— 51^3 %l{^ I 

[^ ^fg SH foTT ] 

gifisa — ^nwrHi ! 

[sf^ ^n^sran] 

ftl^ — ( Sfi ) 315 W^Tkl^t 1 

[ st s q ^$ i ^« rt 3 iT«r^fe ] 

— 3 i# 3 I: W. I 

«l?I — (?iRif ) 5fr55q#qT i 


[sFSSrq 3T??I?!iqR(r«l-iWr«(4R«lFo|3#'r ^?fp*T] 


— (?W 2 r) m fits^ TO ! 

[^ f%?t % ’I 7 '>T T|?F?T^] 

1 ^ 5 ^? 

[f%%] 


m- 



gjRiiRftfR# I 
^ s i i^^ qfeg rd ] 


1 5 T«T|or (f;) 


5 
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I (ir^5fr) 

[ ?3i ^ [ sirof ] mg ] 

¥riT — (5i#cf^) g»T| ! 3 ^ JRSIRq^ SIf: I cIOT: I 

[ ^ ^ W W«T|Rl arg^ ( ') cwt] 

— gcj#: SRqi^icqr # 

[tiT 3f?>FRHf ?rfwifr®r qge t ] 

^ 41^^: I 

[qamr ^ grq^s^qaq Hi n fitvmP^ %■ j 

g?r— 

CRT II II 

^ni — 3p|^ 1^ *I3 Qsi*i: I *n5?f^ I 

[3TJqw fqaftsT gq f^.fqaftsi p] 

*n^ — ?1^| [3 ?t] f^c^) 


^ e% ! ®i3JRTOsf% I m 'em 

^rssw: I 

[^3lzqq^t#t5q3rp?q*TO%| 

— ciei »f5gw: I 

[?R5r qiq qT»T5q^9|ISH^ 

^iip% ^ m ^?rtoI ^^raq? 5^; 1 

^ fen: 4PJT 

’’f# fe »I^ 1^ II 

1 feifSTT 4^5=^ U| (tf;) 2 ?? S |T fiiaii^^^ (^p) 
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qii^Riiw a# I 

( # 1 s^s#qq ) 

sff: q5#q ^wiT qi^iPwr: sisi*^»ri^- 

[ arfir tr ^ ^rf^q siMuiil^aiTT srfersr foirn^ifir ] 

fai?iTO'qicwn§q55^ * 

isR — 31^ ra =qiq55 f i « 

[ Pp ] 

^^\ — ^ qr^ wk 5^*1^ 

^ffp#i ^ 5^ferft I 

cl# g^fef®<4l'^lf^T^q siRq: II H 
q:qi w- *# sir^^PWRtqiii i 

[i3[m?!TOltr gsnr^Tfir 3Tfk<TnT and^fe ] 

— |i(5lI#qil#R^f: ^ '( 

^ fe?5^r «#5fi <3^ ft® '' 

[3if«r f%5r ?t'PTl55'3i%n^ at ^ ^prttasrofi^Ptssnf^ 

?rwnft] 

— w#pj: ^pwi#p# ? 

— #sft iraw: ^ 

[^ mtrf^ !%<??] 


(a?) 2 
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I — ! ini'll^ Jir ^ I 

[ »F<{Tf^ 3rf?nft |?ror th sptff ] 

H - 3ISI^ f% 35^ ? 

[ ^ cfF?r %?WrT8f ] 

— ( R%i 

M ) 

fi^— ^ \ w I 

[f?5T *1^ 'mr^] 

^^ — sn^ ‘%qCT i 

1! II 

— (^ ) I ^ siFnft (n^) 

31^ 1 

^ e ^JUgPl ^ (I II 

f% qf iHT^iq 

gfT i^] 

^fr5]r - (?R5siiiT 

UlcN^^ I 

^ ^^pn^jj; I 

3I5I^f^ 3[f%KiR!?pi^gpR II II 

H?3[T — ( ^lepaw^l^ ) 3lf^ ?I?I^ STS^ I 

HJT — 3#Jp?lft% 3Wf^^ ^ m,l (^) 
f^: I 

qwcTFrr ^ (^) ij? t ?f«rtfw53ft 

1. t^. (f!) 2. ^'cisjHir^qir (^) 3. smfl (^) 4 f^^TRTrPm i^) 
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1960] 5^fT5nrspr3=3|#-gciWts^ 

5JR — 3^Sf^sfe I 

-a 

35R — ter f%f|cf: 




37 

m 


— W 551151^ I 

iq[???r ^gci^^<i T ?rfT%f ] 

IW — ^ ^ cqpqi g riyiq; | 

f^ — 5?sif *1^115# I 
[3f5 ^ *nniTflr] 

^?i— (?if^q^) 

II RH II 

c 

?w 

fg^— ^ ^ I 
[^ftferftfej] 

— ®rf^ j?iRTO^ 

[3T^ f?R iT^^rm^r] 

SR — I 

EF?^ — *1|WR! ^ 5R!^5W2p?n 31^1: h 

[’fl^warg^l^^sFfhT fti? ^ ^tPir^ wdcHfawl ] 

(?l^plHI^) 

qrft5#q^i- 
9'l^T^I:: i " 



t w^: II II 


1 '^fwff ^ itKV'HVdW («p) 
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ir^) 3?IIJiqi%?qi ^fcl: ^ ^TR: | 

— ^SlteftS3[Rfl^ ^ 

— WPT 1 ^ i 

[^i^nTTaT sm "T fiT?«i5rcn^T^itur |«mua rfe ^ f qat g m i ] 

^ — sift! R2iftr! ir?fr?i 

P®n gff ^ I 

=g ft ^ ^ II :^VS II 

(^%) 

jpjn e^ftli«Jiftftm sift* 

3[ftt3R: '^M siFl^Jlft^ i 

[ ^T%?Tf^, ^nftftfpn ^’irr f^3r5?Ei3T??!r nspnPijo^'irfiii^Ti sngft ator- 

fnftrd aif«c«m^ 5*{ % gpirai aniiT^ ar^rofe ] 

(^ScqRjft ftqi3[ qu?ll;^) 

m — »id srft^ift^ftfNf^r 'r^^i s^iii# i 

[ ar^ft 3TEzraift?T«rferTfen 'i^ftsTT ] 

— (»mft, RftHR) R% ! faftf ^ ^ I siftqgi^' 133 

f»rNI I 

15t ^ tTsg frfaqfe]- 

— (^R) ft ^ I 

[Pif «PTrtir ] 

ftft^ I 

RftcTO^'ftR: ^ SRRft II 14. II 


— ( swft ) R% ^ «niR5l?} ift JlfFIRlR 
[ |5jT amrftff nr ] 

1. •?% (n») 
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— TO 1 ^S[? ^ I 51 ^: ; d^JTTO JITO I 

[ ^amr ai^TO ^rf? i 'ttt^I^ arai i ?n smoorf^ ] 

^ TO. I 

?ii ) 

^ ?Fg#Ji m 3^1^ 1 

gsifi^rar 

^Flf ^sn^TO I 

U n T^qtTOlt Efl^ II 11 


)H- SB I #cfcnS^3TOT: CT5JTOI: SWI: 

I^TO ^ I 

[ 31^ trf^fg[%oT I 5tfe??nfrariTtT3nKT ^- 

^ p Ftf l fgrar ^tarf? qfarspsft ] 


— ( sgro TORT ) If ! 

iRI?fTOI flfesfR I 

sff^Q^ m\‘. T^Rfft^IRT: 11 \o \\ 


% — |^5I2Ri%3Raiqqq W to j%ITO TOff^ f 

[ 5T5iiraf?53iiiiiii«iq53iy?r>ftT^ f%TiT|«r ^ajuf ] 

ft^— (ifcfNi^f#^) TO ^ 

[sjarf^ aKtfgaisrra^] 

^ — ;En^; i!spni% ^ I 

’ri#r: II \{ II 

SPPPRPI 'fl^RlS #: II II 

Tg~(^ 2. ^nam^ {^) 


: I 
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[Voi m 


% 

IsRT 

' ^ ^^on^sr %isi3[?i- 

ii ii 

PIT I 




«Rt^ ^- 


irwjf I 3i|J# gRiff'^ ^s[i§% ^ I 

[^3(^51 r«(3« ^Rra’CS^Tfil 1^*F5 f% 

T3iPii 31^^ I 31^ f^r I^?pn^f5^ f«r|Tli i ] 

sr^ — cRII (#T^^) 






1. es’iET. (^) 2. 3i^%vn’ (^) 3 g^raw^^- 


40 



q. k 


#srTfe »I3:5Rft^[ ®r 5^^, H 'HI JT: II 



3ft5%5IT 


^ II 


3iraM ^«mi?TT fr fc r ^ q> M ii ] 


aTf;T5iT?!5nf?a% cn^. %h5t ?rf5i^5rT. 
#51, ^ 5TPr anroat ?5JmHT: 3 t#? 5!T fiHr ^ 

ftWBSt: wmii SR?m^ I 

5T«n #?#? cR5r gts 'sr tr?T: ara JR5Jf ftwnf5% i 

fkwRT ftiwm ftrait srafnft *i^Tf?i ^ ^ ^Twrft sr^^Ot 

c 

55^ ^ I 5R W #^HclT f#r rf^ If I 

R feRR ffiRR 5f5^ Iw ^Rnw, 5T^ gT ^ I riti r R tTc r <>) ’ i&^fi|cl fqS- 
# T5q f 5= g ;3 ^ OTR SR^ f^ g f taW H: 5RR. sftfg^R^s#! 

^TRTSRW I m IRT: JRRftT ft#lcr I 


I ‘ I cZIf^ m ’ I 

f tf srTO% I HRW I ancRH ##IM T (5r#s:f ) 

5% sm^# 3RT5I 5rfR?n' fe#RRf fH#Ei% I 

5tf Rwrar: #55 5rR 5 r firiR?! i 5m 

5i?r: # gmgg# f5T; i 

55^ ;|i!^ ^jRTjft |Rm; # »5fTsnmi ff 5ifm?iT qft^m 

* 5 T Rfin ffcR i fi r*^ 55555 35 Tipftw 555 1 

15 #RJI#P#I ^ 5^55^5555 I 3555 fe^15#l5 #55 I sn^ 

55f 555?rn5 6555555 ft 555 56f5555T 6t% 55fm5n 3555^11! 55^ I 6555555 555 ^ 
5555 5 5 655# ^f#5 5 #55 I 355 5 5555 5fm?5l5I: #6536^ 

55: # R 3fC55 ##55 65555 5555^5565 I 555 555ff 5#5 R##: I 
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^5PT»t’ cPtrsPr w % »Tf^T ’ snsmtwJT^sr srpt 

w ifT »RRW I f% a^g q %y ; ? arsr g' bpr "arfr 

ifTfilfqW SRR ^ ^ ^T#T f¥ m ^ 5 HR RTcT ? ^ 

ti^ cR fSfRWT m f% *rfR 

SR RR^nfirT R5R ^fN' f?ifenfr i sr ft? srcfta' F»t^ 

= 3 T?)j 5 RH^, ?ig = fgcift^, r 5 S[%=?iTftrffr’?% 

% m t\ 

'Ht% srfHFrfwfsnf^sfr ftfir m-'?% ffRmyq< fiT i 

«ft q>T% ifeRtefq ‘ He offers the nng ' fRrfe f^»r gqqqR e qi ^l g q- 
rrIw ^ ? 5 ra% I 


‘sRR qiTilftf : 


’*f: ’f% 5imSRW«ftpRraRR: I 


‘RRRI, sftFRRRRfer: R 3^T3Rrfqit I 

3 RtR RreRfR 5 jpr ^rfir ‘ fhmR qf^mferMr 

?rR^ t 

P RRRT; I |BiRT: ST^^fhRt ff 

3rfq 5 ?5R R?RR#RTm ggg4^ l 5T)% 5^ • 

TO FnRsnr (ara^ qf»R ? Mqrd»w .:=( ir4* f>R (wnst-watch) 

^ ‘ ^ IR^sfq qaft ^?aRT ^ 5 ftqRIcrf 3 R^T { 
SRr^qRtlR ‘st^iTcfW R5 . (^?|^ 

SIR^^l<*qW<*q^f ?R^. 5 R ^ 

TOW liR Rqiw:’ f% ^ 

I TOt»-- mfirnn-sfe^w rnwroft; 

TOR 'SfWa¥fl fsRqfefe , StTR^ RRnfqe^RI | ^ RRmrr 

*«<’=R ^ , sm: 

RRT3fcriqRR^sr^«5% , 

RR I %rq I ' 
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<■ r> - 

f%f 5 r®i 44 ) 49 ^ ( 44*^11 

<s:?r *rf^ Mi |»:?r 1 ^rp^n: srm'inT 1 


‘l?cf ^:!’ 

' Mr I hsrtotut ttsih fre^f*i- 

ft: ?cr«if»nT?it I T^wftJi%5Ti cg4%^ ‘fii5w?w:’if5 init 

^ I CRT* sR^ Mrw Mmin s^lMci 1 iR:¥tra'>rPTrsft 

sRi^ ?iMr i nfe cRiT ?tiTH, a^THi^RRas ^ i 3i«itsiii 

iiT^?ftq ? q i ii 5 ?i wfii I ‘ aw #rar 5 iF?r: ?wt:, ' ffn ci?w^ *iwi®t 

r^raq i ri^cf '^TflfRi wMwi wPifWR^pmfr fti^Mr 1 anftsir 

acfttf^irwfiRi \ 3i?r ^cRw infRw srwa' Mswfesr ?r?5n^ i 

Hf 5 rra scfiifmTnwT ‘i^Ms?! nftrffH 5 w’ ?% 

w^ira ^^cisngwT, am qgr 'arM^fi ^wM^Rira5«ira^ 

spWJtW^r ’ 5% ^K*II4WT wra %cT gw^l 4<r4WM&cf W V4% I 
p T^ ^ - < T q!s^ ' 5 FmiiT'S 55 r 5 gw 5 mtf 5 i inilf wa- \ si^ 

^ ^ai^ Manft s??ftfa waa iR^rRiTT | 5 pi jroti^ — 

w snj ^? 5 W 5 ti aaw wrf?^: i 

3ISTT#it viMRPn: 11 ’ t°-\ ) 


{ arar 



9 raiK> ) \ 


5 's^ f^qi’ I 

*ifwrgwaT?»RE' ^ a'aaw i aifaiMM: ^ ffa 
fT5rsa®w I sif^rRiT pfam a^at i aa i fa^af^ar sia^ ‘ trs® 
aiaat. aiRW O iaa a aa i aia a^afa^ cataaaffa ’ f ^aaai^ MarRui, 
aaRa^ Pfarfa i ‘ ^H i^a ^M iai: m aw aa^aar gamm’Mi 
faaaafa' I srw am ^aiar^ an fifa:? fwarmwi § ^ailRaaT i 
d::g,Nai-a Maa =a laaiafaaM aatm faw ? 

sr^pp^tjf jgiTT a^ arafaifaaat » ‘ aafanfa fgarfa ’ ife aa^aff 
faaaar aife’w aa^a i ‘a^ arfamar fiftaRa^aaT staa^ai ' ? ai^aafa i ^ ga: 
jBqr uM^laaa: i snaiai^ lafai aaipaat aara i aa* aa^jai^iaia gcawmi 

a?sRt i %«5 ^ \ 

apiat sataia i aa * %aaaa ara aaw: faaaaia. ’ ffa fsraaaT 
aafa i cf a aftaraa. i ?fa a»?a i gwaraa fa>a ^^ai a^a^ia i gai g^arPa 
araffwatfa i aaisfa gaia aaa% i g®iifa ftaa f^> gm ft+IIaaa ’ 

sra fa>Mr aiatM I gEat^m fairnfa-arm a?rfa f?ai^ 

■atusa I aaisfa aaaaPi gMa a*ft a sa^aai i gsafim aM aaa fe®5f^ i 
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3 r=r sRT m H5i?Jn5T «mfcr i ?i?fr 

gf4 T fe 'srsRs^ ?r^ps& I 

^ I ST^tsPl ^ 

HTSf??f^. I 3I«ITSf7, cfSJT f? W 

^ qisfl;?!T I 5iffHHTfihTFiil3(frm^s;=?ram jt 

^grraci i 5rf^iww?^ 5n>T sra^f • ?T«iTsfR hw 5T^ft3^ 

?% ’T^r I 5ITq: 

5f ^rf^Eirflr , 3Tw?rws^qft«rwt wrfecirfH ?% STtc^i^ i 

5?. ‘5^ Jlfcrf WRR: jf- 

0IFI2I nw 

^ ^ 7]?!: Jf3n# ’ I! (i(-?K) 

srar ^JTsnT 5rfT, ?mTmHs=gr \ ‘ ffw 5Hn3T*n#| 

55ft^ 3IWT farf%s^ ’ g^fH? i <T%fw !Tf|'rar?n 

fe T wiH# ? ?Tf??«jIs!T 55fP I 3T?!T 55ri'^f3T ^fsfT Tn^rf^w 
cm I 

awr ^rmftgflT ^n55r^ nmlmir h^?e 2:, 3^ ?H?r 'jw 5^^: 

grT|f < ~ ^ °r , qg? RT ^ > ?! sttF^h: i fa ’ wasim ?f spaa ag^rrc f arf^rataa 
Tn§^ *n?aa sr ^faa ar^ta: 'ra aar otts’ aa, a 5^ 

TTc^T fa^ ^s^aa faa faafa ija faa^: jrfesr T^«r? aar^, 5pIaa|aa?Fa araara: 
a i arat saam ffa 1a«at sa^aa? an^tftaa, si^naa aa5aft% 

afa a ‘a f^a ^aaar fear a^t |%rT aar aaia^a, a arar 

sftFaaar aaatqaaraa i fa: ’ ea a^ ’ wanfa aaataJaTa aarsf^aa, aar 
aa asaaf^- ‘ ar^saat a ?p%5r arfer. far’Mr i sra a aar a?a^sf^ r 
a:%OTPH qa ^ asaaifa: i 

sraa *n#aataa i aahpr 55 tt^^ ^ isi aa at srfasi^ ‘ aawW a^a 
jaafRia aafta’?fa spaafir » ^r <g r a ^ aarfaa: ‘avaaafaa aarat'^anfen 
ftaqraa^ a^ w aaataatfa > aa atrar ^arg %a arsaaaa i aal 
ar|al i a#r aia fa#T aaia aFanansa fa% aat arar can i aa qa^a- 
aa^aa aat afimia: i afe a?^: ^aaaa:, af| afra arra. a^a ; afa 
awfaaa:, fea qftaawa » 

afaa I arr aanvaAa aaaaaaa aaarfaaTarat fEasa: a ^ ia t a ga i sagaa i 
5(f ?aaT a-dwTufa sriafa: ‘arf^ aawaaat ’ laaiaaT ar aaftrf aqa^arsfa 
‘ aaf, arPiaa’fta aiaaa ’ fafe a^ aai# i ft? %a aTsarfe ^n^v:^a i 
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'p?T, 3?T?fp?ir ^ ’ 

5rra^ I 3R?TTSfq 5RT ^ ^ fJTOT I ?IT«HrfTfg?gT § cJm 
^8*1 WRftcf 1 3WEir Jirat fefe gwfl ^T^sftKcr f t 

am ?F?w xr^rT m? cTrft 'rdsR^f^ cfif wtm^ \ crft8^!T 

gi f^? ri m^yi '8r VH<a ^, amm- an i am ^ ^hotct: 

5 rr^'< 4 « imftr 5 i^t% 5 i: |^ n% m§ jt mmapm. i »?n nfmr arer^n. r 

’Em ^ n I fr pisnaiimTWT 51 vr^n i am sifefe 

sifef n^ grm fttfe n mrfVmfaai i <mt ^m’rn nms i f fw 
^rror ffn mn i 

f%55r I atr^mt ‘nssftrmt i ' mft ’mtfa’T armm sm a^5i55A% 
feiciT ?ft?iii^ ‘m arpt stt^ibt: ' ifn 

’I’sfliRmt: i?q>w ftqm q<m^cfm% arf? ?mTs®t 

i qmH — 

m8T|m JinmT im m m ‘^s^: fa smmm 'fcmr nsfi' atfen: i 
‘ ^ iqmT: mq q lq ’ lam f?5i^ s#m 5tf m^TTm arwif^scaf am ‘ n: ^ifmar 
ajfnmftq a^8Ein'i%' <4wijH i ifr^f^'m' 5ilmT%fr m msn 

?Tm?n, 5 irFf fq^wmmRfemi^tmmfci mm qftmmasmn aifer. ’ 

W% ^mmT‘mnm?|m^qwq’?%m8Fm^-‘3ianmqfmm§nq%smmw 

fmn aqfsanifmr. i fmrr qn%n qtmmmw Hmm farnmr an v*g^+tH)- 
^n5itqTTi?i^im^ I nfe?mT ^pan?®! 4m^ mmtf^ n^m 5m 5^Tm mmm 
mm m a%?i^ nrsmitem ’ 'mi mn jilfnani nmft iintq^i- 

I ’l’ifa m aim-<4ii»4Ml4cmi8ng T ^q r^ nn ‘ aimm am fq^mi ’ ?fn rnwRimit am. 
auafei: i am: a%i55ft’Em snaatsafnarnmap i^arm 'm a|rn ’ famfevftqi: i 
asm* a^ 5 RHt¥femnr amm a^am, a^a aaaa 5 am) feafa, |a amm. 

aaM i aaa ai^m: f mfig a mmami i fewan am aa. i ijaifat 
^fe: 5 % m faaftaa a a| mftftOT aa amr fefa Pdi^fafa i 


'^. ‘n|35^ I t'?! I 

ti E s r^ aaafmnaamT. aamaqifaqnaT aim fma i qxafa^aaFaV, 
^rarma: a ^aft ar %% )4aiaq i ra % nl^aa- i qrafimT aaaafaar amm;^ 
qT^T,faafqam#aam5mma^f^aqfem , ^aafa » aaafw 
arflramaiataT^a^ al^ I aaafa a- ‘qr^^, ,qmma 

ft«imTaaTTfTa8rfeai'’a'tfa 1 ‘jrf^aarmaaaaaam^ aff aap^aHa qrafear 
ar^afe I 'aa^sma mara^, aai^a ^ atf^ ftarfma 4i^jja’?% 
aaa F i am i mamma \ fa^c%qammKq5a, ai^ qai#a’ a^ faam 
imm am^ i i^a afamr aaafmn arnm qna^am aaiqmi i 
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IT ffrs: <^7 aroi, srtp#, srfkfei 

fa UrgjtifaiMVrf *TTIii^ ! * ? 1 ‘JRfti csmf: I STI^HW 

aniOT ' ?fa sRTTifaiFn ar^cRgrr > ^FifaiTH^sgr rtit ^ ^ afIfaOT ; snckm^r- 
5cr ^ ^ ffa ^rrsRffa I 

tis!=i5rT TraqscfV jps’ifajn \ qrsrfa^ § Hfa%iT » 

?Tf*n iTO^: Tmfa^TJn stjusiis?: I m ??rT ‘arr^wfam^ rtt^* 

ifa tJ^SfTfsftqJCljISpT 1 3l?r Wf^Rn sqqi f^ ^TcTSITTJ I ^ srfa 

«Tlt ffa SdJT ?JHMr4l< >ftfa rlift: fafl^lfcT I 3T3|TSi If: I JT?r «mTsr l?spIW f(T:, 

cPnsnTrarr curr^ fa Tmrsr fawfa, ^ , jrt €?uft: 5rd^ ^ 
^irsfqqr i 

« ‘ afa fft *ilfqcr ' ?% »mqdT^s<TTi;ST i 

TTWTiiiwTff qrirfaqTT sfNwcftfa am fasfa: i 

f?5f fa^nsJWH Jfa Tfi' .. ' ?csnfi ^q^tqi q sm%, !!?§ fm- 
sfqn^qifaarifKfer (ars^Tqqmtrfq) srifa: ffaqt fsRifa i 

‘ spg^fiin^fr to sgV i 
3nig#|{^TOifi *P^3? iftoii I) ’ 

faimfaarmfa^ fa^et fan??!:, q^i ^ sifaRT:, mv 

Riifair RTsrmRW:, TT|?ifcr ?r?BTTfa^q aan qqR a ^ 5I?^f^fa i 

arfu aaffaw fmw-' aft faqm wfan amqx^sPT- 

ftR^qraRiiq^T'ftfRTciprnq i annsRit irmr am amRf: \ anarr 

aifaaianq i aansfq irrat^amr an m: ' aftq amare^ i w|?i: 

faferaifimm: RRTHfRT wi %iaT farmi, ' fa jfqa Tar rM^ i ttiR^i^^HViig i f^fa art 
aTR^I^MT arairaanarr arrmH: ^<j5t |wft«i faqaaiaq it cTO T a rf qq fr ta r a*r * ?fa i 

am^ HTiqsq; SfRRft aqi^iafa Wisqiq miiataaq^ l qi amq fafaw- 

r«ailT«ftqq I qf fsqRRiqTsnnq arw amqar THIJFiq: I ?Rqqi: sm^ q|cIT 

armatl'H i qar amfar anaif fanran ssfaEq^^qtaiT i an^ ar^qrrer: i qaifai- 
Tfaw^aTtaiTaiTana*mm^ifaiw'|faam?faafai ' 
m ? arsqiT arwm fqg qfar 3^fa|ahaT? fa qrfaaft anq»q w- 

q^i^? faamnnfaq fa aamr irfa^i: ’ wq gr fam ' fawft- 
IRT aqq|«iwl nafaiTOT, : gar i^T ss i qai *r: *pfaar a q i iaft ^ far 
' qairwwi qfqrafa a^, ^ aw am qfaarmw ffar fn ar ida i aq r ^ w 
spmrfa I am faaanaft q mfa i a f t fa a q faqf^^Ti^r g: wfmfa ^ faqart mqf 
fafaqarm? gqfqammqiqsftfacsrwfaa(#%, fr^ qfa:’ 
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' w mt agg ar q gr nk^ irffejiRf *t5mT stupct ’ 

e « « 

‘ (3T?rnfer) snf^ (<no)-5n45rfT=3iirfktnfw^ i = 

??nf! sir uifirT arf^ijiKMIr hr- ’ w RfHTiHRRHTH i 

‘ SRnfctT = f^BT, JTRHT = iTTBoH irRcW' 

IRT ‘ ^THalrrfH^I ' HTH I 

' aRTHHT = H^raRHRrRT srf^ Rfen, STWn = HmrfH^TRt HR rm 
frrfkr^ rthr hh *tr?t ffir f^ferRHcmr 

5RnHHiH ^TtfHHTrnHTlfRTRT I 

fHH’CHHiro 3R gwr'kr RU n fe t l %k( gfHRT HHHHmHR 
Hqk hr: I HHkBJT fekESRTWHftHkTHH ‘ HHR* RR iqH HMI HfHHRHV RH 
^I HRR RisJtHHfH 1 

^ rnf^cfMiTRT f% qn srr- nfln hhsr^ i 

'HHRt HTHT H RR HR^ I HR HT H fRTOT I 

HHRRRH |R# RT RT fHHHT HWftTHTfH 5%RTfH‘ MHSlfSlfHH, RH Hft HHT 
HH HfHHHlH I Hf^H T g HTHRTR *|(hHi 4 HfeSTHTH \ HHTSfH H R % RTHT 
HHHT fHHHHT |r. HRTHk. I SRt HT fRienPH RH ^HR, H HR- 

’ fHRf fiRH I ‘HR, Hf fHfcRR RtTh *rfHHfR§ H^RRT HRT HfRUr 
Hfr iRHRt fHH h fHR I HTR H^HR \ R f RTR t RHR WfR HHRinfit^ 
f ?HH HirgHT HRST fRH HHRt HRH HIHTh HHHR %9Fr HfHBS?! | ' ^ 
HTH^OT: ’ HfHTH HR MrH I ‘Hf kH fH, 3R ^ HR. I HH RR hI^HT 
HHH fHHHT I HH HRHt HTfHft fH H^ ’ MwtmfHHH ftrftfRH HHHT ftRf g T 
HH|hT HHRT ’ ifH H^H f5l#T, SRFfT HfHHHT H^R, RH^ HTHT HH^Rk- 
^R HHS Ht k qH R I H ’ ?fH I 'tkfHTiftfHRt SH^ ^ TfHH^H% ftfif Htfe I 

m mi I 


HTHIH'— {?:THR HHHkn) HfRH5ikRHH%HRHRHT ^ ^ I HTHH 

RT fH^nkg HRtT’^Ht HHlfH ffH H«ft(H I g^Rkt HTRRHHTHT fRRT 

HHStTR 1 3R H HRH STHTHfH: HHRfH I ' srfiRRlfH % HH' 
^,>H|j[v4>^rdHH : ' fk H HHHR hThHI^H HRRfHk W Fh^HW { ‘HRHHOh- 
HHHl fHT ‘ HflR I SJRR: hRrIRTHHT: 3TT^ I HHT HRfH H«Rr%# HHfe ‘r! 
H Fh%H, HHHRT HTRT hr HR R fdR HR HHT HHftHHHH% 

f^’ ?k I 


HHHHHHR I fH?frs^ I 


HHRHRHW HITHHHTHH t HR 
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qim ftj qiTsfq »i%q5flqT’ ’ frftqr ‘qrfrsncrw ^RTTfn snssr Ffsrssi’ ffw n 
’ ci?r i ^ i 

qjasrtor ai^- 'af^a ^rrsra t^aTatsfq sTfqqsqar’ ffa i sjf^- 

qfrqftfaasqrqa^T srarqa qiaa sfa^s^ ?q: ’ ?fa arafasra ' a awR?ai# i 

ffq act a ?rf?a ’ faraqcqr fat ar 3Rft^«a% ? ajatqRr ? 

^^ara^aanraaraaa: afa. - ‘3Rftf>aaa% qsf^ afacai qr a r s fq 

?aa aatqj qa afa^afa ’ ?fa ^afaf aa qaqieqaa i ?aa aatqjt acai qnq: ^- 
a TWt^p afa ; aa faa facssaa ^rar aaaiaaq^fag^ *waaa ; araa? a ^ i 

aatsRTsI ‘ faaaat® ’ f ? aaawa acaa^qa a aafa ; ^pfa f a a aa qa- 
q?ai- I aa f^a aaiaia 5 atqv %qj a^i^nfa ; qw — 

‘ qqa ??a aaq^aa, q^q ^arsa: faarar aw:, 

aTaT% ftiataar:, ^aTaaaaar ?aaT arafq i 

^a ^ *a >9 

qafaTqraaai^a ?aa al, as faar ; ranaat: 
af §5a aw>F, %aw a? arar awta?: fa: ’ n (assftaaw:) 

sratsa ^rtt aasfta, arf^ wfa a ^ aaqaiwt aa aaa fa^ 

aa% I 

‘51 ^ .... I 

fKaa aarfawTa, aaaa aa lalafa^ aasaW aiqatraf araa^faai qf- 
%wtan aiqaaft^a wfwiat qrwr aarfawiaTfa i awafa a '3*a ! %a aaaaat 
Wf^awT .’srarfaaT t 

a a'WTsfq wfWRT asRafawraat ‘a w caiagw ?a i aa: f qa laiat- 
afaa^ra^ anar ^ aiaaa^ |aa% ’ ’ ?% 5r|^ t 

aa faaissaai i wfaiat faaa: sRafaarat^ a f at aa i 
fa aiaataa Fa ' ^Faaif^(^»:< arsaTssaara i arsfa: 3 aa>sfq aaisa- 
fa«^ I am airaFawraia af aftfa afer i a qa ata as? g aa saafafnaapaa 
a%g I arsa ai ftfa: i aarsfq ar afefa a acaTaaiarfa i asa aaa: fiafirafa: 
fitw fala § arat^ aaawtar ; fwr^sfq a?a gmara i a g irfirfa aarfw- 
wrapaa i 

aa, afa ttwt |:fea:, wfsawTsfq arpaar i a ata faR^saarwIaar^;, 
aisfq aaa > aa: frqaaawjffaaaat mna qa , sat ?g5a#i?aacaia i watea a^ 
aawitfa: aaqfw5naapaa|g^ qfaaaar maqpw a r a ' ^at a , aarsTa a?gftafa- 
awn^ I 
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3^ fT?«r — 

^ir?wi- fnwJT ^ f:?# g g i ( wraT% sr Srfe^sftr f?- 

®rH sfHtEiRT I 5Tf?5raT qcafT sRtTi^ncn I ^ 'RWcrr, 

9r 1 3T^^ci?!n. spf^'^mTr t fert^Tf %sr ; ?r qwrai'i»T » 

»n^ ft«mnn qfcr^nn far^T a r w ari n fa??n. f^r^^jrsiTTf^^TftqTJ^ ?rf5r%r- 
qw I a^sfir 3nJ!??#«RT 3iq#T ^i^rr ' 'jt arfwTfpT ?n WTWwr^rg^- 

*niR^ HH5? HTSrft^ssfhT’inw ffe ^ 5Rr^ 1 g?r- 

fi ' fe? T »^<g n P m K4? l' srygrg i iNrs^ir 

?Ts^ ^^mqTFH ‘ ?sii^ ^ ^ Tm fwrfsn ^5% st ?3r fsr 

ninPin^fe ’ 1% I ^NWtsfq ?Rft 5r>^?!T i 

fsJTrHFT § ^srfcT ^51 fwsfRT^I I 31^ § Slfe^, ^^raTsft- 

xTIfTf^Jn ^TfST^TT feSfT??!, »IT?si^ fefsRT «Tft^, 'T5^ JIcJTT- 

’WTsr, ?[fc!T3ar, ?mw55i^, ^ nfiBsrtra, a^fd t ns t w^mar, ^ 

fcTFTO »nwR Wnr smisf i aR5m%3[?!T I ?Rrf stfJr ram: 

N» HI 

T?’<<Wmea'OTT ^]55ff l fsqfJi: | grfq?^ StcJITf- 

?imtsHT ^ wtWjri <4r - 4rdtgg 1 ‘ m i c^Fd snfq?^ cjtot w ^iw f^r- 
Slft<S5T *l>t WJf ' ffw tW?Rt I Sftf Bm 5FnW 5T 

cT«nS5ii> fspsPT. I cl^TTSf^ ftnpi fifTO^R^ IRT si^T, WH^BT nqnfW 

?Rni fq[»i*v[Tir i f?T ’ — 

‘ 3T?inm Jmwf?r irnjHTOT 
^ !T t 

f'rar: firafei* n 

« "O 

f cimwcsriHww wt| , j (q?P^T^) ' affir- 

tRvNtsfq aa^iTTt ’ I qa »R5FEiH?a iiKFaFt snf^Tsft 

w f%ft50rT?«ir«(v^di*r I sa«n ^BRprrar- ’ ^fei %5iwtsfiT 

a?aT a5^mw \ 

3RT 55rf5c?^ % cf5rT, fBJpcT PIHR I afe ?n fBramf sra I afe 

?rr feaftroiffn , ijp § ftBrr i 

q?rTa??f 5frm %cr% f^ifw^r sa qsr efer: i 

, f5raR?§ trt 5nn fi fm wm. i *Tm a ^ fag^«T 

egfimaftw' ‘?rH-afer sif^crar’ ffewrfim f^ifea, 

‘ midra w fitd q f ti^tpr ?tiT ’ {5rf?5j^) ffif ^iferiw i Tifir 3R5nn%- 
ija i"sa?BfflBn# l^psdfir i 

3w, afe ?n 51 5^ a5iffiptPTi% cRt: ^ ar ? h ^cr^m i cpts^ 
»T%- I ^rawn ^RTfijarT^nl*T Bffe hw acuf^itH ^ 55 W, cRI 5f ^- 
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srfarf^snrflw: i 3i5?r«rTwTw?ir srra^ftswm?! ^>ostw 

‘ Htsw ’ ?F?r sRJTfwtfrT sr^ ^ft^r^cr i fHa rsf i arrofiT 

arft^ *T5i f^cT I ^sw ’ ‘ fsw ^ smfcT ^Ti T^ g f tt Rqrw 

’ wfe *TT^!f 51^5^ 3n?»FRT ^ flPR:?irct - ‘ ptr, 

siH^T'taiTs^ i an^jw i sRftsJi sps- 

^^’ir cTiTT srcjrf^nncr ffcT i si5irftRrR?T3^%Rr 5 #w 


fRj55T ftffeq '^sn ' firfir <ps?a ?Fr 5tf»awwi 

9mpi %?fcr « 3iTOfen(3TW«tf%OT: x^ xmtw twm '^'rrw 

‘ sftTH. p ' ffa fisRcf TjfcJTftpsnPtxffi I qengffr '?rdft^ 

cittchOi ’ ‘ 5RJTT ?iTT «r?r Jmwfir ' ?c$w ^THjsn gfarr xrmm wr 

5TJR?^ I ftra^win f^nn^fteai^- 

WIJ wfsRcit I ^ s^: ' ?q5f^ ^: ’ t cRi: ?r^ 5IfRim - |RRft 

TO»?T sr?!TfiT^rHl%, I ^fRT FRlt^FTH: f^fFFRt 

sc 

traFTRR^ gRT> mm ‘ sf^, ^ 1 srfkw^ ^ 

‘wFT, vrnrnqrf^ ^ fss ’ ?% 1 

^ ^ FFTTm^r R^fir? ^sinsfiFifTsf: ’ 5 ??: fiFRTmTFr: FfftT«nFrr- 
^ tEOJ^ 5TfRFrr ^ I HT rWT I ?Tf? ST?R^ VTF^l^^ft Scrfwlr 

s^rf^ezici stniw HT ^ ssrfgisEicT 1 3rt ftt 5 ^ ^nFTH^sfJr \ 

5 ?:if?r WFft?r, jrt FrmMsftr ?fiRr 

JTcZn^lft I 3T^ 5 ?FWCT SJT »F^ FRmrfeT: I t?rr fftfijlfiFr 

xmmt fwfft ^ ??mFf?T 1 faiRFiT sfir ^ fjFijOT 1 

FTmfiRT 'srfiFIJT^’ fRIRS^ 55ft% l^fPTT 

spTi^fR ^^Rnmr » ‘fm fF^ fsiRt^s^ qran’ 5 

‘ csrefnaRT 1 ^ ^ i 

sn^af# ! qg: jftt frfen ?!rT^ stFft aFSRFFTRar ^ swra^, ^ Rftr 

f’fKton 531^ ^TPRirafpfRfHRT SJcmwmi 5fl*CTfSF?R>rTt3|iT?RT ST 

5T^i5i% I s^Tlarm xmm ?§ srrdW^ mm tt^ 5itw gsr: sttfstFct ’ ? ?sFWt- 
qsrmsfJr s^rwR^msAsr qw g^r F FT W R ffe i msTWisftfe 

9fsparsT srfir i ^stt snsiasnsn ^ srsn^: mm srfTfaiv^ qrnsFcr- 

sr*q?iT TTTsrfR^ srsT%q i at^sFr ?irrsR sr^. i srfsm ^^4 irm 


1 . Ref to ‘5WT ■ 
XVI. Nos I&2,p 14 


-by the same author, m Journal of S V O R I Vol 
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aiT5r%, m ??fT?ifar «r5s ’ i qrapjT ^- 
' , ^n’TOT^Rn fjRsqracfl% 3FR?fkR?r?q?g^ firfsT mfepw i 




H 'K 5n|Rt%, 3Tf7 5 ^RWRcf^sfiT f?!r |fe I W J3W 

g^snilqr i ^ sr^r t 

‘ i^ftfir M?sRnTT ^ %?T I 

SHOT ?n*nnTf^ jtjtht <TTmT# sfg%: n 

'3 N « e <3 

arwiftpu 9FBFcrmcnr wqgnjhr RofiRm- 55r1^ f^rerir i h?t 

srfEsguf?^ RR cSR§a^ t ^rr 

*S^nl ^ ^ff?r I 'RtRW fir^ ^ ^ pT% ^ 

firfiT f% ? *ifNnif?w fttfH f% ?rp*w R^?iRm ? n". 

’Asfq ^ ^ f?ir I 3 Rt: spf^RPRRr r* 

^ HR ’R^'l STRitS fTHH I H^rr HH ^VRf%H ftfH 

^ hhrIh I fiR ftrfH fHjrfTfqf R^Rir wfw i 

^ ^ H^RTHT HHTSfHRH 5^ HR hIrRHH HH R%5TJm I 


‘ H^ft^HHferaWTTH HTf R^nafil ^*I)RH I 

HHRJRRRH II ’ f% 


RHRlNigRlpiT HHTRfHR WlfH I (f^HTRH 

anfH) ^ I § ^h^hwhr ^rht fflfir 

Mf HR I HHT % ?(HH!^, ^HSTH ^RHH f! ’ 

*«pfWT HTfR|H^’ffH ^ RH JRII 1 HHRHT HRTHfHHTHT gRTHT 
RRR HTR H^feHHIR HIRRlfH^ fHRfq HTH^ I HHT - 


‘ pnHHT?l# ^fTR; ?RT3^: %HRTHfH I 
^fHR: ^ifroRR II ’ II 

3R 5r5ft*P fHHHlHIHWi ( tnfsRRRH ) HfRnHRT^RR H~« ? T gC i if l ^d . I 
a»l ( H'i( l'H^T f H (H | HT H)RH ) |RlfHTfH I %?RHIHT fHT: I ^fui ^ RirH 


? 



HH g?l1HHIH%H i|RRI^-, %HRTfR 
R l d»l5H fH fflr 3R ^RSH^TT. I fHtSH 
SJfRHt gniHRlR ^RraHfHRHR HfHTH^fRT^HR^RtHtSRftfw (h § STfH- 
gHWiai R HT) ^HTS^'l^T'iftHH I 


^ I ‘HH Mr 3m «R5H HHHIH||h I HH HW HHWHf^- 
tWsH., 51 5 HTHT^ 3Rrgtl dHrd^<«Hd^dR5-d H^HRIRTHtHTR Hrl^- 
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WTsn ^ I t 


F i iwq T n srfcmfgo^Tor- 


Wiff»PTt^, Siftr f gW^NNi^niS T t.diW cr q 
•ifTorw q:^s^ ?wIspd5?T: I arrd^TOR^ ?mc*rn 
ynT f» i < i IPi^ ^ftqrw-ifgr \ aRfls^sft ‘w^sragsTm^f ^- 

§ar^!»TT'>R«rH ^mrK fnfd ^ 

HariH I 


ciar ?rar ^ wg art Hf : araar: qftfar i aw Jw rwt: 

Karfq sR^idw: I frf?^ ?WT sjar^R'Iii ?fd sraftfer: f%f^- 

ag f gt ^ I W cWctt sras ' JT^f^ iHi{iH^Pw| ' da r: ’ ( pf# ^RWT 5513^^ Mr 

arw ‘ ’ ?fd 5ftiT^ arsnfiT I 

f^: tBr arTTgr Bf i gww . aj^r fdfemspT arr>fy f^- 

wftin, rr^dflatr, g^uwfedraif ^r awfir i f§ ‘ 3(d^«fldWTf(’ rrmi- 

T<ihj STfirarorta^ , 3RW^ ^ ^ R a cfftlfal 5dprwf | 

‘ ariRH slaft w%?ra^sPicn i 
«rc^ af^ w %5in: (wwT:) aM fdanntirm n ’ -aftar^: i 

fTsrail atcHan aarw:, ^ % «5?aj aiw an i 
arlair% ; ai g <ja t aT^' arOT ?ajaj»ir ijaR || 



»To IRIO €to 


^ 5^ ^ fl 5W SPIR : — 

’ffsw ^ ^ aTT f ^syr?: ^thrt % iTdfW w t • 

5 rR - fwiR T^TT ark ^355# kapw ^ ??t% «Tk # »tr^ aftr 
% ?%5W ?!?)■ it ^ smr 1 1 ksTR f?r % ?nRfsi ^ ^ ^ sfw; 

1% ^ WH^JT srnfcT %m^%f^^5rFr%swiT^5n«r3fkf^eT 
^ km 1 1 %kR m!Rr sftmi «r ^arm^r srmw %m ^ ajfsRi afk ’T^tt 
'WT I I mfm matdtrd*, airkaij, an«iT#mP aftr 

qm ^ viit i kRm ^ ^ % kmw % m«r mmr » it afk 
krawT mm amf jt mti ^ 1 ^ ^ % f?T jhtr ^ km rr 

qf^aft % mm«r % fW sparmt m ark mi% kfmr ankkPrt m sld^m 
mra mr ^ mm aiif m fmrr i ^ mm aRm % kq kmr - kmf m 

m^T - f^R aft mrk m srem *R km t, mtT% arkmr 
®fk srarR w km I afk arm w mr% mm^ # mm mrr km 1 1 
mk km *Rm % mw - krarkf m iff armkR? smrc mft mam it afft itm 1 
mwkqi mw aft mk q^ % ^ ft aim q!T t# mart mft kmmnaft % ^ 

^ mm simr fiar 3R5ir m mm I 1 

^ mn ft kmr - kmf qft aft mr km I atf mm %?kfmft 
kr<m Ta ftq a:|m » mi% qfft mm aft ?ftkRT mftt fttftt % mftf ^ arfftqr srmk?r 
aramar^ftt ftt, ftf^ qfar fttfmr #fff mp it flftt ftt afk qf ftt 
m kafk it mftt ftt i arfer 3 t«^ m mftar mrm % mftt aft mtm aik^ srmfmr 
aaff apT mpm ftt mr^ mft - gaft arf^mkr mam - arfermr % kq kmif kmftt- 
mmp, mkt qfar mftfttkqf aftr mkt »(ar gwaprak r aimir ftftt | 1 mtft 
fftmac - kmf % ktq ar^m qft ftk arfm^ft gksnq ftt f i ® ftmr ^ kmrmm 
ftfamtaftff? m^r anmft | ftt k^ - kqmr % qrmff fftf ft kksm gq 
kRT itfaTqts^tmqmraRft^mikik aft arkkR? mmmaff ft apif 
aptfmrfttaiifitmftli anft^qftqaRqjTfanrffttft^ mpft f k 
^^ftarRfrt? qsff fftamkR mrftsrmkR qsacftmsRmftt^qjT TfT 
I ? % ar# mnftt^a^ftq^it^arRftft aft pr gkm ft f«T 

ft mtft i « ftftkt gkm a rr ^ q^ m % arroR ftk ft wqR fmmr-mR 
maft, mmf aft qftm ^ m irmftkt ftaiftmm^ftftfttl i ^apmft 

1 S H Stainburg — Five hundred years of Pnnting, Penguin books, 1955, P 17. 

2 Ibid Foreward by Beatnce Warde, P 9- 
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^ fetT I fe ‘ ^ 55 ^ WTarl, 4 'K %fii 

f ‘to I’H srk ‘ 3iT%T |*r to ^ ’ ’ 

«p«r TOT % f^rror % toot totFstoI % ' N sfk H?ffe 

% TOOT SOTTT: to 3il TOST ItoT to to, ^ UTOS? ^ % fen TOlk TO 1 1 

feTO TOTO TO# # 3T#^ JOTTt ^ ^fe?rT5#t 3 TIt ST^f^TOaft % TOOT TO^lTOTO # ^ 
STTOF TOOT - ar^ifro TOff # #aTO amt smt TOffe f^fTO«r Tr?ff?nit 
TO f^TOTT TOTO TOTO | I 5|OT TOTT TO ff^ST TOT ##f apt gt? 1?^? TOtH arh 
®TOOT >HWiFn't> wriTOTT ^"t TOq I Tgt | I TO TOg arf aT|TO % TOTOf^ TO 

TTRfrfwar f^rorr to totot sr gtro ^TOTt tot% % anrofOT #ott - ^ art to 

I# 5sr% TO ftlw TO # 3OT #t Tgt I I 

*r^%ajtTOT # aft TOTOfarap to TTi^Fd-F) q f^ TTO f ar ^ arrcnl totto 

TO%>T TOT STTOar 3TTOT <1^1 | t TO TTTf ^JOTTOTT 3T5TOaT TO Tt TO%®t ^ 
STTO^ TO ^ |, TOOT TO % aft TOTO STTO^ froft afT ^ ^J^SOTttT ^ 

I I aTgfaftTOTTO srarrar toFiot a^ TOg'ar a rf tft ^TOt TO gt 5Tff |, TO^ft 
anrofOT jitf% afh otto to a# | i to# TrrfgOT a^ % ttt^ afk to% 
TOTT % ^ ^ ^Tf#T ^cTOT arff ^ arfN* TTlfTOraOTOTt TOOTT TO 

aTTTOT # aft TO 5 t arfOTTO TO fror | t totto # TOr% % Trrrot aur TOn?r TOf 
TO srarr^ qror arfarror | i to aPTOT ^otott 3#t froOT TiOTOTt ^igar qF<tta<{d<f l 

TO TO^T TOTT % snm # art qftfOTfrot % 3 ttott amt srff# to^t %# % ^ 
TTTfgOT aft f#TOT ftan | 1 |TOt aftt TOaST TTT%ar % IwfTOT aTgOTfft TO m i Fw 
TOOT sraro aft TOT I I qWOT#T aftt TOfe TTOTOTt TO aTfw#t ft STT^taT OT%IT 
% aftr TOTOTTTO % TTOTOT # Ef TOOTT# aft TOOT gt aT#t g I 

\> erflf?! % si^ ^ JRIR ^ — 

aTOT aOTT % froro % apTOT tttF|ot arr ott«ot toot # aft sottt garr | 
afk ^ an TgT I ^ 3TT^ apOT aft OT%a( TOTOt STTOT TO%mt!I M- 
tot I I sn#taT TOar ar arrf^ to toot stoot stott an i to OTra aig stot- 
TO # ^ OTgaft TOT TOOT an I fTtf^ STOTT a?t 3Tf^ TfanTOT *Tif aft I TO 
TO % aft STOTT % ^ OTOT asaJOTT aiT ^Tafr an I TOT^TO# TOOT - TOTTT ft apTOT- 

^OT I wg TOt ft I T 1 ^or ^ giftan ft ararra # to ttto 

aiT%tT ftt TOOT TOT 'l|OT#OTft fTftTOt TO OTfgTa - ftOTT # fftTO anaT an T * 

sn^tn aro# OTfgOT ft STOTT to fro otto gOTfftfen stfero # i TOftMai 
aftr aitnOTOT ^ ft aTTOT TOt TOf aftr arofftap otF^ot TOt totot! # ^ 
TOft STTT OTFgrar TO STOTT OTm OT I 

?. apioq-lftqTTn' - TTo ftTTKdl'HSl-H? TTRfdd, ? T i(V, qfo 50 - 

^ ot?#)F^ ttotto art TOarr ottot ^ TfOT#OTft far aftr # i 
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^ srsq ^ ^ 

«»WT 5n?n «TT « ?rffcr m%sf % mfWr w 3d^ wsewr wnw wm 
«Tt«n % ^ ^ ^npr sr^RiT m i %f%5r ^ ^ gsrsir - ijlat 
»nft sftr ^ ^ ?WT *TTsr ^ nrf^ >3^ fefer 3n 

^ ^ ^ 3f!f 3ftT ftpsnr ^ ^ % %33 3^Npt 3lf3^ % 31^ ^ 

\ ®anw mrsf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 sFft 

ftr^llJ^iff SET fl 3"? ^ 35ft73T3 1 ftTRRT afk 

% STcT 5W q^ ftqfir Tft I PT q^d «ET3q - q^fq^T 3 %q5I - 

^5i«r ^ f® sqm srqrt ^ i % qq q qmr qwilm 

sraiT qqsir % ;f|f, qfe%qin:qqT t sfrqqqsq ff q}®T ^ qqsqaqjj^ 
?q qr^rct qqqm sftr 33% fq® qfw - qqsq ^ qTsqrfmqr q% 

®wqrq fw m mqr | f® ftfeqnq % ajq qsp sqm qsnq 5 ft® qT%q q?t s^ 
^3^ qfi ^ sftt qqqjt ^ qr m ansmti? 3%)% qq? ^ ^ i snq qfeq 
qq % 353 qif^fq ^ 3313 qfl Siqqt sftT 3rrfS3 q!T% sflq? 31%q % sqm S3K 
% 5qsrt TfT I I fq q^ ?4i®T'C ^ 51313^3 3 qist sfrt 3Ksft % 

qirr ^ - smit 3 t, 3?% sftr 3 ^ % sm qfe - qqsq w sftt Tftr® 331 qfqsft 
% SITT 3isq 3T sqqifm sr3TT smT §33 sftq fWT - SWR ^ 

3^313% 3 333 3T%q qq 3?nn sqm S3rt q|f pi I f3ct3T ^ 3353 I 1 ftrc 
3> 33 qq % 3 T fg f^ SRK % 3T3 3% §335 ^ ^ 335% I 

3Tff5q % ?3 sqm 5133: 3 ^ 33T 3T sftn % ftreST - SR3T, 

qqf 3Tk g fdq»T3q> % qrsqq % I I MiMiqyra 3 fmr 3 ^ q% 5W s^ 

3rt33 s% 3%^ 3353 3Hm W - 3T3f qq 3333 % 3S§«3 ^ «ft I ^ q!3I 
q% glqsjT % ftrar qsr «% sqm 533 T pr f 333 53%q % qmif qft stp 3% 
^ I \ 33 ^ 3f 3>E 3 pH qr 33331% *>31 3 3%, ^ 3 ^3331% 31^ ^ 
5133 - 333 % qiq P qwH ^3 3 1 3^ 3 33 3Tf^ 5% 3%T, 353: 3331 - 

53%q 3%a%T snfHpi > ^®3 t % 313 f33>%H qq - qfmisft % 33 

ftrfiacft 3 iH - f33H 33 sraiT 5R% p sik fqqqt % 313 313 3i%q 3 % ift, 

iqqfsRT. 33 ^ % 33 3H- f33l(t ®T q f a Mq cq 3) ' CH3 I3 l ' 3| '<33iaff ^ 53H 
531553 ^ sqm 3313 5W qf3T fqqi 1 1 sn3l3®T3 3 3t 3?5r5333 3, %fer33% 
55^df5nr<;(3 qnt 513; %33 r3 P3 > 3 % ^ qg 3 sft | sqm 3313 3% 3lfp33T 3n35H3t| 
33% 5T3T 3^ ^ I 313 3533531 % 3131 §l33R% % 3133 35513n31% 33 ^ 

srp f3^5rn: 3^ pi |, 33% 3^3 3513315 % 3 % 3331 3 1 % sip 33 % jf 1 1 

5n%q % 55315 3 ^ 3531 33 51533 sftqqH 5% 353 3|53p 3ff | I 
353 353 35 g533% 3% 5153 ypfsq % prfqftlH Sr%H*% 3% 51131 333 5^ 31^ 

I ‘ 31CT f335%33W 3f3Fm 33151333 ’ 33f33T5r-313f33nfHf33, m ?, 
35ff3> y 1 
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ft m aim ^ anw srtt gan | t mi 

sftt swm - arRR % sr^ ^ sw^ 5fWf ^ frT%?i ^ arlr fjpqr 
I I ^ |f5i%fer«Tlfswf 

^ Hwr f5RT, % srarc w ^ % JIN' ^ left I i gfr- 

% 3i>: srr^ HT%5r % gmi fi w ftmm ag ^ 

»TIIT I rft sftr ?fft eTl^fsjg II^JtTTmsft % ^ !T^ ^T 

«ft aim SRTTT ^ T|T I « ^ ^ >ft q^ araft«jcl sftr ^ ^ ^ gq 

?nf^ ^ ?rmpii qi3?ift ^ tig^ rr Ir 3n*ft | i ftsift vft an !bI aarnrar n ag 

q^^am I aft aiM % in%a aft mar n | i fim a^ anm | asar 

aft a am an qa; ftrfaaa sftr arn f m aa aat aftft to aga araT 1 1 

arfgia % srarr at gl aff aa% srarr ah: from ar ^ asa am an 
aafar aara asi | i arafaa ana a arffca aft aaferaf qa ^ aft - ift fahanr 
ah paaft aft aaar - a% aiahma % faaft at p a fftaat i fa% ah 
at aro anro g> a^ g aa: aaa ft aTearfaaafacr, faaiT - fafftaa ah 
aanaa aft aft f^raia ftiat t ^ih am - aaia an aft famt gar |, aaift 
aftar a^ aft at aaseft i asa am a ftm % faa anaifaaifaa % sit ^ ^ 
ha g I aa% am ?a ffaaiaf % aaia a aifg?a ar ag sam aair 
aaa^a^^ i aiahama % aar - % faaaa % aa a ^ aam aam 

ah lai ar aam t i aa% area aisa - aaia ai aft famr gai | ana 
arfrofa as - fftfaa a at ahai ^ amm atpi % 'a aaaa a i 
gatfaq aaaft ^aaaa? saaftwiaft aft aPa % hq arhai aft aftan ara afh 
^aani aa - naf at frora ^ aar | i fsftst an % aa to at aa - a i rg ai 
5re§a fam aai ng ga aia ar aaia | i aa% am mro ansa? - aaia aft 
ajaieTO %aai % hana % am aia aa % a atgai aaan saaft far at 
ft afftar ft faa mm aisa - aaia at afar a ttot ^ fmftia ^ t| g i 
am?aa aif^ aa fftana ara % afafraa asa aai a aiafro, aaatat afh 
aahaa arf^ ai aai fftaia ^ faari | i faai - aam % am ama 
fftara am - aaia % faq ara ^ftr ataam aaf ^ p tott ^ Taaiq ^ t^ 
g I ^ra ghm sfh fftraa amaaia % a ^ % am arataaia a amr 
aifgm ft srfftfraa w toit ft ataffta aif^ at Taai a^ g 1 1 ? 

IRR SWR ^ qf-RR - sqTIR^ ShST : — 

aT%a ft ?a mm srarc qa sritt ft am arrafro am a ai^ - 
amaft aaa aat aaam am ^ aaf g i asa aai ft sin arsa - aam ft 
fftanr ft am arfarfa sfh w<ifiaai a m ' mft at agrayf srea aT%a - aair ft 
aiaa aahaa gq g t a r ataam a a^ sfh fam afl ft arairf ft sfar a 

? aro #fEtrrana - saa^ fg?^ ai%a ar faaia, n K To 
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sftr 5|5>Jnf)WT 

% aim; sj^tt # wiar ^ 1 ; i nrf^ % sw- 

iTK ?RRn «n I ??!% 5 >i>T 3 Rcn ^ 3 m ^ - ?n%*r w fH?iT 

»5n 1 3rrar ^ t> w k ^ ^ ^ ^ «TirT 1 1 insrmr slk f5rf¥Rft 

3TF«rd% % 3P5IT ^ ’T#! inffw ^ iTwiar sftx — ?> «jKT3ff ^ finn 1 1 
1T%!T ft, ^ STf^Tsqft^ ^ W^T# n 

3 T<R ^ 3 raiT 5 | 'll t|| I f^«n - sRnr # in%ir ^ - ^wtst eft 

m |, %few ^ 3 rfsm 5 T ^ ^eTiem? 3 TfH^ 1 1 ft smft 

^ ?rmm ?rr%iT ^ ^ft’i ^ t i fftrj ;3wiTT%q^ 
®tpprarf^a ?mr strii iwBn ^pt inTtm Rff | i apt ^ew 

^ siftimftcT sft ft mgr; sifer jan | » ffarfft ^ marmr 

ftrfiacft ^ llfiT 5 TfteT ^ ^T spT ?rT%JT ^ ?mil | I 

ifH # fim sm 3ft\i^ % imfTT sftr ;3mf ^ | i artg^ % ^ iji! war 
w 5HTt % moj 3wfiT WT *15 sm am it ai^m | i arfetca - fama ft sww w 

MsRft ftt 3rfiT#r sfte arif iieft I mfirET ft rmr afftss arfftEm ft 
iTO it mrftt srfsrelft ftt sftf tfsr ’Tftsfei fftm wr rmrr | i 

msw-mf ft fmart a ftfww srfft^fmft ft aftr ?n%*r ftt artr 
gt? 5 I ^ ftarfft a tpP it ami ft rm ftt wrm rra:a ww arif 1 1 
fftfeeT (Heterogeneous) mi m^*! ftt ^ - wmi W apfSJTtf tjqfftiicT WTcft 
I I ^ 5ar qm ftt 5r%m ft warm a mf iftw«r ftt spftw mtft ftgss 
Tgft ft 1aq[ mar it arm 1 1 anwwi ftam ffti^ msw-mnw ftt qiairt aft 
aswapT aiar 5 ST ait IT 1 1 snfttai aifim ft mf fftwn ft ft# ft wmr 
^ wfeanf aift iteft aft I 3 ITSt*Rlen ftt ft smww acwm apamiWT wfft aa 
mf ft wlaft ftt mta apT awa «r smft ftt aqia anarm m i arsuwar ft ^mrw 
aimTaftmaiT{ftwqaimif%wmrmTwlTi?wit!iqRTftt%wT-^t^ w rmer 
wfmft ft fttfftei mf ftt mnar mr ft smtw ma: iieft aft i ?j|mT mf mmfimp 
wafftlcIT ft qft itft |<? aft mrpr rftaprft ftt srifftr W 5mif (Homogeneous) mT 
it art 1 snw ^ fwwi-^ ftt faifarmn, *15^11 sftar wftwm r fw jrptt aft 
q T ftt wiai^ mri fmn I aftt ?# fewT ft faiwffteT mffai fttRT # srfar?^ 
a^ farfarwen aft f w mm ftt sr'ta: aft wftw mn fmn 1 1 in fmmraT ft wmr 
aw ftmft aft ^ nfemt itiit|nftwfnfft wn aPTT| 
i 3 ftt nft 5n ww n nat fi| 5 

^ wnr ft n?T?r nifi?mP srtr fftwirr nawasft rmwiBit n 
m WIT aft 1 1 mtift swH ap) gRTR gfftmq ^ m%ai n aprarg ftt 
amnr-nt w:ft| 1 nw ^ Tmnsft ftt m ftm rw qw narwr I < 
wifim ft m imn n aft wn aiif ft ^it 1 1 mft sarTgaft afk 


1 3ti*r-f^, ?W, 
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m ^ ^ smfH ^ 1 1 ^ % 5 ?r ^ 

5 H s(!t ^ % HTOf fiRsfHtT mfffm silt # afk 

srfer am fen 1 1 f^npi anm qar- | ) % anrn w 

^ 3 ^ HT%Ji % srsrr^, smK fepra arfsi^Bra ?!l |, i% arfsfhPK 

!T^ feui 3ti n5!?fi I sfft ?rr%jf w>i sRnr qw fePRT ^3?!^ 

^ Tr?n I ( 3 Ti 5 r q^ fens - nnisr = 3 n% fm irra nmfef *ni>^ 
^ ^ Hfiss ^ T§T I srlr ?nfe$ 5% ^ si’Est arfe^fe 

nifer «n5^ |V ^ i snnfer n Effefe nsV^ STfisT % 

^ spSTST^’ ni%n ^ ferfn n «Tf »fe | i to % nro n nfffeR ^ sf^ 

frfe g? n 4 I I fe sfie ^ % feq fe^ s^T % ?rT%ii # ?|fe ^ T5I 
1 1 gro - sfTOs m siiTTTT ^ 3 n|iT nis^ ^ ^ wfl afh: vft fer t|t 
I I ^R>T 3TO ?nf|?sr % 5T>?pfei 5^, ^srr - STf^car st >fV qf t | sfe ^ % 
TO^n #fei STTO qT afei 3 n#T ^ q|| 1 nsw ^ ^ to % nr? 
?nf|fTO arfVrefe ^ feinw, afk tot ferfe % ^ fen- 

^ qTORPt % srsfe TO I I anfq^ ^fe ^ totht TOqrt # arfiiqfe 
sfI ngEs 5fj^T amr TOffen | i srrsfeqfm n TTsn«nT n nrflfeqr srsfe ^ 
TO^nfsTO ^ TO s?5T fro «rr 1 TOt sTTO^rt ^ toto - ^ fifn 

qjT 1 1 TO SsTW ^ST % n^qtq n ?nf|cq % arm nro Er?f ^ 
TO % TO ^nq>T ^fer feffep 3 qfeT to fen qfe, qi^sp aftr nfe 

^ nferffer TOsq 1 1 anfep qfTOi>r qfl toi % tot ?n%q afk TOnait % % 

fT TOPI n^iT afe nr^-arfe^ ns qfesTO qn tos |>tt i 

nsn TOTT afe: jiTOs-anro % TOT feffer srro-TOn # ns nr^n 
spl' WTOT^ qjl afk ^ aifer srt fen 1 1 ??t ffe tott % fepra ^ q?! 

sTOff qrsqi - STO qfl mflffei arfe’^fe ?pI n^sTfei tos, ^ anrfe ^ n ?ran 
ark aFirn nn n qfenn nrn % a^gn tos tot |q ^ i aimfep sra: h qn w 

qii^TOT I » nj^nron % TOn to sto: % ^ aro n$ nn ^ ^ fens ^ 
TO I fe nrf^ - TOT TO TOm to anrof stto femi ^ 1 1 nfer ^ 
n ltT%q#qT5^- TOST nqrqrfS# TOT TOT %51TI3n^ 3TfTOfeq!>qwfer 
TO# % apl WTO ^ 1 % t arroar afk nfefep to # ^ sn# % toto 
"TOf anro ^ 3 ^ top stst 1 1 grof ^ feroTTO ^[fen, ansfe TOanff 
TO ferns, TTO 5 ^ TOTOIT ark TOTOTOTT TO anTOfe TOT, TO STSfe # TO- 
q# fenrm ssf, ttot % fern to toto, fens fern -^'I, 5 ^# arsTOtfero, 

TOPt qast qt TOTTTOT f# ST%ST q# ferlT q# SnfST, TTOT TO qfeTO ark qfeg 

TOffe^ TOsfen, STOias qr fern ark to% sfes qft ^tott arrf? mtt nit 

=^TOTT%feffeTqTOT%^feS5rTO | TTOT # arfsTfe ssm TO# 

% feq arfP^n qrarror TOffer TO# t • tototo^, qrortro^, TOrrofeTO# 
sTsffe# # TOTK % fs TOsfe arq# TO# TO qq feiTO TO ferr I i TOnrot 
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sr^RTfT % n amt sr^f^ «7sr arf^?^ ^ «ns 5 ^ ^ amt artr 

^ sTJRq- ^ ^ I I sr^ % 5 RT ^nc ^ mt sr^rrm afk 'sm armt?^ 
sm ^ ^ ^ 3tk arr^sp jppmt h afNrfm wt^ % nwr^r 

^n|?P-airf^^tnr arntfa arfawiK ^ firtrit i 

amw aff % fan^^'afRiT am srrr ^ 

mwiRt % m |, fjrtfip 5 ?ft <Tt ^ ^ a’^Rar ap fs fw: 

Tpt I I T 5 HT amt sjRT ^ aiftmTT % aar qr ft aff, srr % aw qt ^t 
^ftqjfinr m amt 1 1 q^nraR qrt am - aR% 5^ aia ^ Fasrffta ^"t | f¥ 
Tmr ^ fqmr ainqqi srtt ftqr 1 sattw? mi ^am>R amt ?mraT % 

3RS q^i5R % siqrft Tmr q>T sRRa aR §RT =aTfciT I 1 %^qRt mt f?r^ 
^ q|a - qq qmt qsat | 1 qjft anfsR f rfa % m % srrr srfir- 
fea yai H i Kl q?t ?mr ^mraft q?t st? qnr m mWi qrt qm aff qmr 1 strsp 
l5P%airff^?fefRamqqa^qq^Hmftq5t^R?mTif 5RT5i^ ^ qmr 
an ana ^ ar^ nsm ^ aiat f 1 JRRa qft ?n f fsa r l % qn^a an^mr 
af aaar, qfafea aRwrc ¥t faqnfer % nra sRarara anat | aftr a^ 
Rtfa ftat I 1 ai%q qft sranna - mat % ?a q^a ^ aaia % anatara 
qmnr sri^ qft jtmt ^ ^ ataanf | 1 %f%a ^ snn- srfn^ ^- 
i aaaqf mnat afaar ^ mfffa an qqrma alaT aa 
aa? srf^T art ai^ srara ^ ai%a ^ ararfaq! anaar famaami Tlar 1 

anra a naR srmr taam - ar anar ar, mg snar ana 
amt qRT an fama ^ faar | ala anjmr p ni%faq> ^ a af atf % 
qtav- aaR at arfa^ qq faafta ^ aar | i nrf^ ai af ftiaiqa 
raaga anaf^ anfesaR aff | 1 a^a at afa - atfert afta 
TRaaiatt a ^tat ata tfaqn ^ annaf aiat amt aaar at qa srr ar %a 
a am ^pr at 1 %faa st^rr a qjt am aaR ^ qft - at 
^ aft at I qatfip ath: Tfaqft qtt q^ a nqR ^ ara qr a^ anaa- 
ann % anf^ ara ^ arar at athc %aa airaata % af aaiqa naR % srt 
amt qaar m ai^ataa aifar at i qa ana ai%a ar maia nrana a^- 
naR q?t arfaqfa q\ faaq f aaifm aqa % far? ^ qn par 

^qRfsnl > snn^qnaafeqn-qaR sfkjRR qtt g^aRt%qrRaaa 
nrrfpRR % at ap aa aa f t aaaf jh^rr ^ ?Rf ntfan npat 
sfqtqr qR n^ a a§R a^ ^ ann, afRvsmt rrt qtt nraaata at 
RR at Imi I aftr p smK ^ sam atqsrqadi a aa ar aaaa ^ qRnr | i 

snafjR qaa a ar%a ar aaR gnaa - qf^ ai aat«T % aiaaq 
par asTcaqr ^ ^ | arana qnsqs ?qr qrai qn naR aRrqnr qaar 
qtt sftq srtfR ^ q| f 1 af pR - qf^ aia. apjafe g<a, qaar % 

^ I I %aR ak qa t aa % anr aatssR qtt aat at aa% npta qn af qft- 
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'TTO ^ I I ^ ITT^- sfnTR srf^T^ 

Prf^ T ^ si^R % gra amte ^ ^ fRPn 1 1 ^rbit 

sirfeitsr aflr farcnn ar^ftra tpr |, wf ^cRT ^ srf^ smir % ?r%?rf 

% 5 STm I I f^Vi^arm % ftRW ^ ni ^n A ' t 5 r, smR % im aiimr 

HWRi ^ ^r^Tc^w? siJl am arteff afk % ajij^ fnifm <IRH 

?mi ^ ^ i I ?rTmf^ a^s # qft ^ftHrsT ^ f, srtk 

% ?RT 3ft Tmr wqrfrcTT stf^ qsTcft | ^tsift | i ??r sratr % 

IRT arf^Rfg qft qm % 3 ?j^i rr^ f^?r ^ «nm t srtr qft 
KwsRn f?ft m ^ I f% ar| vam qft aanw - mM cw qf^riHT |, 
^ ^ret% ftrtr gtsnRET gmr | afk ?itft ^ arfwsfe gmr 

5 ^ ^ I I Jif? ^ aami^ rtw - sr Ir asr mr am fam 

aricTT 1 5 ft ^ araraf ^t sritiT | i arm ai? 5 ft Tm 7 »f aft^srir aR ft, qrs^ aft 
arfaRfw spx acR Prctt an ^ afta % ars^ a!anc*r^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

eft ^ - smR % fRT srafR > arerr srt pqiftn ?t a»^ anf^ i 

5 ficf 3 ||i[ ^ ^ 

siR>Rnar w arrf^ % srsar ?n aaar i^ % anxR «RTf aftr arTfB % 
5tR w srero apmsT ^ m, fa:a| aarar ^ am % f^iar % a!mma>ftw 
nm sfeirsT ?r|f am | i Rfstar ^ r anf^aa - Rmn % - arfm^ 

% aim sft^RTT ^ ra am I i aim: w ai ma an ftamw - an ^t a^r | f% 
arT%a m^ - amm % | sfta jrm aajataa stmr am % man 

mmfatai aif^ 1 1 aicrt ai^a: m^a % far aram -faa#r n an%a % sr^ 
afta aafganfiR armmt an arrmf anm an tI 5 afk an m % amaiR nfe 
^ ^RnaR n nn t mn afk anmamtaRn % an naaf n mm a| ^ i 

nmta anmnf ait afts n anm - aia^ mrai nfen gana? % m n a 
nt I nrnnft- nai# an ain^ aR aaam n ^ mas %% ma^ I i sn^- 
ann n anm - aTT%n nt nmmn n ^ amrar n «^n5n m i snaftn an%n smw 
mm n nma arm m aft mn aiananai an%n a?t fnmat ^ ntfenf n «r^ |taft 
nt \ an%an % nmRt ^ ana me nt ntanaff ^ n^ amntan anrnms amm anan 
m \ far naiR % nantma at ^ aifn amt mar ^ arf^ nraan m i arm 
am aftai msai na am t, an%n - ■anar % aim m^ an ^ nama anmn a^ 
Tf am I I asm amt % nifnaana % a^ airffan % nma n ft aifai - amm 
maar, an%an - aiafar an srfnn af a nt \ nm nsnami a ^ ^ |t 

f%m I sfkaftat % ntn n smaR - amr % sraat mama man ? i mntaa .t H 
n «ftan a>fn ^ anaft anar gaan m nk aaaft nfat ^ms ^ % artf|an - anai n 
afmafa n't^snarnrinRaiamnaifa^l^ an%n an m^ai «ft5n 
Taar aft ga aflr amt aann Jta»s ^ i aar aft srfnafn sftr st^fasm at 
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1960] ?n%!T sfk ’Tsw^r 

% srHifer ^ ^ ^ 1 1 sit % ^ w ts^R % 

fsrq fim# ^ 3TTst % smqH ¥t stsrt 1 1 arrfsR* fsierflraT 

% ^cT ^ ^ sTfiTfTfr ^ ?i?mflrT afh sifsRr % aT#i^ ?!■ 

iSTcf !!Tt^ I I ^ ^ ^htt - # smV TspTT ^ fn%Tm ^m! 3m 

^ >TTS^ - Wsr % 5Tf^ ^JcTRT ^Tff ?WmT eft ^ 3II5gw 5T|f | | 

STT^ # ?rT%ir - ^mr sftr mpr - ^rsf % jicj^' ^ TO5- 
51m, srrfe ?r^ # ff | i 3^ ?m ^ ^ tfm sflm 

3TftRr 3r*T ?r*mT srrar «n i skt sftr ?rmeft »ftf«5jft ft "tc 

>ft - «n3 iitfn «n t w ^ - »fteT ?ut ft 

mK «rr I JTi^if^ ft ?R<p ^ jTT # fffe ft 

^ fwT wr I I «r5?r - ^ai % ftftm ft srrgrmf ft ^ siim frorar % 
m ^ ^ fejH 3Tk 3ft ftftfteT Hpftt, m srmft ^ ^ ^ 
fen «n j f?r ent| «is!i - ?rT%sr ftHm ^^^snft tt ?ft 
?iranT f% HTfiPT ^ ft nnifej «ft I sm^ ^ ?rr ftHm, 

nT%Er - T=??rT ft 35fe ftk ftftn ^ mpar sftr arfft^^ eith anm rm ^tht 
^T I ftfef 3TR ?rTf|nT ft 5wm ft ft n7«nn^^fn^ fenprTft^r 
|ftwr| I 

^ ft ?Fm>r ftw ftt nrf^ffep ferftr aftr - mrar ft srfft 

3H ft ft ftt <?fem it m I I ^ T^ft ftt ePt^ TTsn - nfrcransff *ft 

sTTfennift^Ti an^qTC?(r-3»n3rfttTm5T^3n1ft^?feft^it»nJTf I 
f n srspR fm^T it ^mft ft ^irirw ^ smt srfft^ ftt srfimfer ft fan 

i I nft ^!mr f fft arrsr 3 =ii?i^»ftq aftr ^rinfttn aj^r^ irfft ftt ^n%*T 

snrfe ftt ferff^ nff ^ T^t I 1 Ira^ ftt ferfft ft ?n Tftgftn ft ^mr 
'infP - mrsr ft 51% 3n 'spT ffefttn ftt ^ fs 5?n*nn| i ^nft^nfP- 

>TmT ftt 3ft«T tr^ STspn ft ffefttof ^ fenn ft | I atf 

q^ftt ciTf nftfe ft 3Rft%frft%q few fefe n | afk n3nft%m5rc 
fefssr I o^m *TT5^ - mR ftt "rm: 3n%R ?fe ft rcR annfft^ ft^ ft 
arffta? an^femn ftt nmr ft^fftcr ^ nftt f aftr^ f fe tor 33 ft 

3Tf«l5 3R t» ^rift*n ft Hfiftftt !lff I ^ 3Rft ftt nftt ffeftt ft RcR 

t ‘ 

53T ft fft^l3 3 ft^R ftt ferift fnftt 3ftt33l»R nff ftt } *lf 
f® 333 cR SRT5R ftt TOT TT fef’C TfT fttt 33 ^ ft „ tftmi 3T I 
amt 3fft ft 3T33It 3^ ft? 3f 3TOt ft 3Tf?T - aifft^ TO ftt 
Pt qrf w ftm I ftft ftft.^TOn ftt 33% 3fk33 ft STTOT ft TO3=aR3 
%TO3 3ft? 3 TOTOTOrnTTOlfer^TOf I 333 TO 

3 ^ aft? 3if^ arfft^lft to feftro; 3|f aR3T i ftroP aift am 3T(f%R arfft- 

TOTSTTRftTOf I 


B 
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"1 


'-u ^ JI#, El# m JRf — 

sj53resT ^ ?f>ficr 3 t1t ?n%ir # «fi- « sftmart 

smtenn 3rP5j% 3?r ^ stt i ’Rfer ¥«r ^ ?nf|rEi ^ 

«Prn I I ^ 3fe % 3ft 3?^ t ^ 'tsr % ^ 

fH3R3T% ^’33) ^53m ^ f>T5T | I ^ ^P33r 3ft vrT5rrr»13TaT '^mwK 

?n%ir 3rT f3 ? R CT3 ; it wfm arPraw | i sraw 3 r% sft %^3Fr ^ 

3iRnr !rf%?T aftr ^“tar Jjff 3Frr <n?n i 3Jftf% ^ % *rfr ^ ^rTf3ff - sftgr 
% ^ 3T53r % ^ I I 3n3r % ht%2t # vri^Nsar ^ fNrc «r3T 

swR it fii? it ’m |, ^ ¥ft ¥rRT?»RP aftr 3:1 

fmt I I TOq 5TTqi?R^ 31^# ^ arf^^qfqs ^ ^t^ 3ft aiffe, st^ »?3f 

TOR 3ft ifTOR afh: gfRRTOrt fNroiTafr 3ft tq 3 jt sjstfq ft ^ | i 
srr#r qi%q q q^ft 3q sif TOt43nfq3f qq srtr: Rft fejrrf ^ i 

311#* %W3f # nff, wq - ?TO7Sft TOTfH3> BTROTTaft 3ft s*m 3R T|T | 1 
TOtfwq 3fi#<*) ^iror >TT5r'TO35 TOift sr m Tg f l' sroiqi^ qrfroT 'qt, wwtrw 
IR^ ^ T%r, ift%3f - 3ft 3R?ft I I 

353 TO ^ qf % TOTO snqffRP 3nff?!T 3ft JHlfR oft mRT- 

sftr TOiqf'^^a ft TOt I TO% ^ q qg^ 3>m 35T ^ qcR5T - srsrRT3T *ftq- 
TOT 5R5ir srr 3T3 kTT f 1 ^31% fqspTH ^ STTO SJnqgr qT535' - 3T*n3f 3ft 3ITO 3n’3 
3R ^ q 3TT%q srfqqnfq^ «Wir«33> ftcfT mi 3f 1 1 | 3TR ^Rlf 3^3! qif3^ % 
iftq # RSlw 3RaFq q^fStR ^ ^ % qiTOtq % qi gqff 3ft R TOcTT ^ 
3Rq?q q ^ feqiq % 3nq % 3?Tff?q ^ TOiqiq anq qfq ^ flqq q3f qrw q'qtq 
qft 3f qqi i f% qf 3Rqt 3>3TOT 3ft sqiTO 3nqTf^ qiTOT % Siq^q' 3)3 % 1 qi5^ 
1 1[3 ftq TO 3f% qf^ q3f3ft 3TOqT fS TOf^ afk srqTO ft qqt 

%f%q 3nffcq % ^ q sqferqr^ TOfejft % TOq ^ tm3J qf 3fl^ % ^ ^TOT 
^jiqT I f% tott ^ TO3ft |f qfq^qfinft q q3r3q qqr 35 # to | 1 srmqRr 
qqten % «q q qrffTO qk 3JqT5r % 3RTOr ^ q> TOTq3T qqflj ^ 3ft f 3qq 
TO STO TO feffq 5ft3 STR^ | ft? 3n%q ¥t 3rTqTF313vqT ft ^rTTOtq # qrfe- 
2^3ft fR ^ 3I3qft f I 3nff?q - 3rqqq qqjsft qtq ^ 3ft fq | % 
qk 3nqTfq3r qiTOT % q% fqfrot 31^ TOtT 3| f » qgq 3!TO % 

^ ^ ^ ^ qq f f% %^3f 3T3iTf«tcr ft^ snfqq; 3mT % kw 

^ TOTORTO 3ft 3rqfTO 3k ( ^f 3Tfq3J 3TOlf % 3rTq arqqt 33RT TOffq 
qiq aqfeqt 3rqfqcr 3R 3fT I l 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ qiR«I HT%q % qraqft 3ft 3ft f%5fq qfe R# ft 

™ ftHT TO I ^qqTq3nqTl^ sftro % q3qRr-TOq%q^ 
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I960] ¥Tffr3T 3 tY^ 

afh: qi^ft qj> sqiw fRR qfl anftH qJT irq^r ^ ^ 1 1 sn^ - ?n%q 
^ q#T ?rf?f% 3fh: arf^r^g % sr^nft?r «rT i snar 

ir|q|fr^ ?qT^fW | fip srrsfk ?rr%q % 

3rFq>5PT ^ i ^ ^ qft «pt R«nT 

« 

?n%ir qfftr sik qqfe ¥f q;^ arfsiqr stcJw srk *i^ 
qqrq ^?iqfV qj5nr*rqj 3?f^5JTft5T qT ifT t I ^ ?rqiqr qft ^ srrsfkcw 
qHTl%qT?T HTf^qjt^^q-qjmi^TOT, gjk ^ » ^r^fnrFsrqjt 

wm ^ ^q?t q«Ti?q^ >7TqqT % 3rm ^snqhi ancqifiiaqf^ ^ Jfqcq qf^ 

>s 

m I ?n%q % qrqkt ^ snq qi? ^smi qr^ -qq ^ qqr srk 
qi^TTcqqf ^nqqr sfk srkrekr % aiqqq qT%q qf^ srfirakFrT sftr ff^ it 
qqt I 3n«rfqq> qq q anq^t qjq ^pht % fqqnq % mq stqqfiT qq qrsqq qq^i 

>0 SJ SJ <• «v 

qrq afk qT|^ - qqiq % fqqm: % im«r srfqafsrqr^qTqmqqqf qqr 
ark q^rq^q qk sn qqr | » 

snqk^ q qq qT%q qsq qr, qqq qi^ ^ lq q srsqf 
qft ^-qfq, qiq, qtssqqr anfe qq enrq Tiqqr m i §qq q qqq it q^f, qq 
qt qf^q qrqt qrt jqqq qft %q qq qqcq 3?q5q | i ^ifisq qq qq? 

qrqf % qqq q qqq qqqq ^tqr | aik q^qtq % ^t qq q q^q fqq qqfew 
it qi^ I I ^ fkrfe q ^ qtqr - #ft ^ qrffq ^ qqqf qqqt 
3{tq anfe ^ % qk q?f am qnq q arfqq? qqn: qqr^ I fqqr ft q|f q^ ^ 
^ itqt qi% art gq^ it ^qq«T ft afk qq q qrq qq fqq qqjq qrt q% .| 
qrrq % afk qq% k^qrq % qiq - wikq qr fiiqiq qnq ^ 

qr t ^ qqq % fqq qsq - qqq q ftqq qiqqw qpi qi J q| qsff qsqf qjt 
qqqr qi qt qqrf^ aqq^R' q jrqfqq it q!T qkrrqt % feq; qtqqrq il% q sik 
^ qqif^ sqq^IT % qqqr qiq - qi^qq % ITO «ftqT % qq q qr^ qjt 
qrr qq^ q i qr*? qqq % q»qfq % fqqt qrqsn^ qq 5i^ % % q^q^q q 

«ft aft qqqfeq % qqqq t qi^ qtT q^ krq qqfkrar qsr q<E^ q i spqq? qiqr 
q ^ qqsR qs? i^ I qt %qq qi%%q; 3iq - ^ <pqiqqT% q itqR fq^ it 
qrsftqqfqqqqfknrqRqq^i qkiqtfkqqqi-qTfi?q q sHqqf qqiqtqnqq; 
it% t « qs? . Tqqi qRqqrar qi%qqnT qqtqqjT q^t qr^ qsqt ^ 

?PT ftqq e^inq rqqi | i qqqft qjqqqq! qrqqr q qsqt qr qqq «fk qqqpi 
qaq . fqqnq qiqkq qqrq qqqqi^ ^ q ^ | I 

anq qaq - qT%q qrsq - qT%q it qqq % qqrq ariqaqf^ q?t qfeqqr 
qgqqsqqtl I aqmq; TO^- qqtq qq Hif^T qft, fNra^ qqt qd^ qft 
qpt fqqqqqqR^I \ srrqtqqqq q qi%T % qTqkt it qn#«rc^ 
?nfi?q q M^Rqq ^ arqrq qr it qqi qr i lrf%q qq ^ tqqaaqr, qrf«qq( - 
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SR5H % 51^ ^ iW'nS ^ % few ^J5PRT % 

qjRtir ?f> 1 3n«r % ^ ^fe^nf ww - fewrft ^ ^pwctr sflr *9^ 

I I % fesPW 5R ?(T|*(! — % ferfeSt fi^ 3IWal 3F^- 

wfe % ?crd ^ ^rpm sftr ^ qw ^ ^ ^ 

?nswT w 5WT I 1 smlr sswwfe w?I f5T ©Ttrrsft ^ ^ w arP ^ 

^ 3Tt^ 3T5m e!|w ;i|f I f3Ri% Ta^n qrs^ ^ l^sr | \ 

'TTsw^ w 3?fe3!rf«ra w fegr ai ^ n anfsr wt T|aV 1 1 q?# 

^ m arfsRj atni^ T|?tT | i af^ sT fi rar fe a aft sjfe^ aft gifeap wmar 
ft p?m a5T ftar 1 1 ^ ^ arfeBjrfecr aft aifenaT Twrwfe ft 9TSfT apRft | a«ft- 
faf 5IW gmuT atr Tfr |, m wara: ' sik fewrr ^ i 

wfea ^ ft 'ns^ w SW5TT aft apfe?nf a?? ft sfff a;^ t ifttfftft arr^fear 
frt%ara5R arm - a??T % smw ^riftf aft ft arfftsqferr asr HifH ant a| f t 
sraa - tnffciT ^ awan apaft^fet agt n a^Ta arm - m «ft *rfft ^awnft ft anft an ?ar 
3Rf anp atff a^ n% « fSHi ^ n|f, asft ft am faraiftfesm wTfen |, ftfeft 
afta aratsrft % feft snfra wrpT | i ww - ferarft aft ^ arfnaitfatr ^ nft 
^ar anaftar ft arftt f i nwTnwfft aft ctantrT aft nfta ftftanaft ^arr ^sft pft 
arncft | i tnfpt ^ nftt anantnaft ft apiaw anwfear anar ft anfftwa; aifaraufaa 
fgaaf ar gaar nftt | i 

wan ^ ft wrar aftftaf arftfe ftftt | i pft aannwfft ft feftn a^wm 
ferarfft | \ aannwfe ft fert» araaifwar an%n ft, feftar^ 5 iaftt aft pHT aa fefta 
arfefTT ft wfer ar^ an wrnfeat np aar aft n^aiaaiarr i g ft t f nft wrar- 
arar atfecfx aft nana afft na afta fenr an aft | i ^ ftt ntfe - ajian anna 
a?ft nr gnft ft faaft ^ ^ I \ ntfeanawsn-^ ftaar-np aft fffeft ft 
5t3^ ftt warn: na| annana? ft aranan | t ftaft fenfe ft aratan ftfe - ann 
TOa? aft wftte aaarnnfe nff ft atan t awn an%ar aft an - ananr sfta 5?sa - 
aananr pft f® fww ftaft | « ^^aa ft aw - nieanr ftt afta an? - n^n aft 
trfeaarm wfeaa npap ftaft | r ^ aw ft nf §wa ftta swratanwaa fftan | i 
WT5W - ^ ft «nn - a:a ftt atft fe w T n ^ % aaiaw anw % aiwiana aaft 
afNft ft nrataft wfe "jfe an swan ^ a| f i anat % wan ftk fewnr ft a? 
winfea? wftam wanafer awt aa sam ft ^ | i 

^ra aswT % fe^iar % anm wft anfffaaas wfnwfear ^ ftfe wftw ^ 
nftt I nft nft naTnar wnaw arp - wm ftt annana; wranr % wpw ftaftta ftta 
a nm fea ? anaft % swan ftt ^ a|| i asHWTat anfttain ftt wawman % am af 
saafea a?aft ar | » aa nrf^ at area - ama feaan ^ nar |, natftt 
aftar aa% fttfnn apat ft ^ ft arf^ aft aanr antnr aaa nft | i fttf 
ftt ftaa Stan areaft aft fttfen ar n^ WTfnr j afaanttanran afeaft 
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I960] ?rTf^ afrj: 

3lfw HPnfiw WT^T I I ^ ?l?t 3ITf»nf(T3Jf^ 

’ft anfWT ??g5T ^ I % 31^ W arm ft 35TW SRK ^ I TOW 
^RT % srwTw ft frorfecT ttsw ww?tw w w?| aftt wtw % wtw ww - ^?tot 
^ W> WTWTfftff 5tft % fiq 5TSW ffWT I I TOW - W ftw^' Wft WTWWT arfftw 
^ aftr srfwswfe srfww gwfsH i?w WfT ^ TOJfft f, ftfipw ww ww wif^ 
ftrewcf TO^ - TOR % fro WTWrftR TO W TOWHT W^ ^ TO TO ftTO TO% 
*TOW - TO ft ^ WIW ^ fT W%WT 1 

?fif|^ wRon, ^{ tm- - 

WRiW ^ W WT%W ^ 5ft WITWT sft wk TO% ^ fft^lR TO f , ft 
STO - TO W wroft TOTOT TOftiqTOI ITOTOWWfq^ fftftw TOWfft TOR 
TOW WRT WT » WTSWf - TO W |W wft aTOTO, WWW aftr fTOWW ^ W?5 WWS^ | I 
5ftW WT%W 5ft WTWTWR WTOWT TO ^ ^ W I 3TR ^ WTOf WWkWT ^ 

wftwT I » ww% TOftro sfk wkw - tow 5ft 5 Wtwwti| TOft fij 

^ ftror f fe wiww - wkw w ftro ^ few^ft W|ft fts | > to^ww am 

^ ' TO * 5ft Wjf|fW 5ft aTTfWT 5^ wiwft, ‘ %WWT ’ ^ TO^W sfVfTO WWIlft ]| I 
WR ft ^Wft WTf|R ft ‘to ' w”TO TO Wt W^ JftWWr, WTWW - ftwWT 5ft WWIWHT ^ 
fftrofft^l I smftw WT%W W ’ft P' iwt WTWWtW %WWT ftt ftro TO STOW TO 

1 p ftfwq wwft W5TOW w pro wpRW, snwkft ft wrtto ft w|wf® 
fftw ’ft ^ wwT I » wfir ^ snwk to w str ft wraw wt%w ftt ftro 

TOR TOft 5 ?ft STR TO arfwTOW TOffR WTf|cEr Wff 3!1WT I wfew TO ft 
f>TO |W TO WTW TO ft Wwt ift WT%W 3»WW TO WTOTO W TOWT^R 
ftt 5Rf WT I Wfw TO^ TOR ftt §WTW Wft Wff ^T eft WTOIW TO W 
5KlWW5ft 5ft TOTO TOft WTOW ^ w|f ^ I TOtftf TOWWT aftr SffTOlfTO 5ft Wf 

wfefrwT w TOiwwfft wfTO Wff TO TOft » 5ftw - wroroft w fwrf wiwwRf 

TOWWRT ft Wf W1W fTOW gt TOWT f R fWW TO TOWH? fftti f Rn f afPC WfW TO 

fftftr I WTSW - TOWT ftt ftfeft - TOWWT aftt 5^ srfwTOfftr ftft' - fnftftwf w 

TOTO ^ TRiftT TOft TOfft | J fttf^ wft WTTOT ft ftTW ftT%W ft fftSftft aftt 
ftfftro *ft wtrtoI Tft WTO 5i!ft f I 3tR fr%w w totot, ftTwifro; toitoi aftr 
wUgft WT ftt WfeW Ift yj Wftftt wwt TOTOIW 5t^ f > W^ WR Wft ftt WRWT 
ft wkWTWft ^ TO f aftc ftfftfti w f’ff ftt aiftR wwf ff | i wfft ftrfffw 
TO sftftt TO WRW ftro WftTO aifwftftW 5R5ITO WT I SIR TO TOR 53 ft qWTO ftft 
ftt wftftT WT ftwfesft w ftw TOfti f 1 anw ftifffw fwft fftw aRwfft ft ajfror 
anfftwWT TO fWTO ^ TOT I I 

^ TOft ft TOTO W^ - arfwwfw W vft trfktftW ft WTO I I «ftftT ft 
W155P WWW W ftWftfe TO WTTOW WTO TOW TO Wf WftWTW | 1 sftftT ft TO W TOfft- 
TOI TO^ TO 51^ WRTO TOfWT swfw ftt TOftT W fft^TO ftwWt | aftf ^ swfw- 
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f^ar % ^ | i a afer ?r%3t aa |q ar^ 

^'^1% ¥!• sTarjfBE 5qT?T »nfr lar | i arsft sp)' aafkai ^ am 
^3^ arfq^ anfiEa | t qifq qn qjsw ira ^ spflH ffTaarar aal aqr 

^ai I I 3T«f qfV f^arar a fV ai^ar %■ a>aq - aafa 1 1 str 

aa cna^ q^ ^ aa^ aT%q g:m 3Ha% a^, aiafaqr ar^i | i 
as^ spar % ^roa aa^ aT%a ^ srw% araRaa % awi%3j a1a aar # ^ 
^ qjfr t aaV aa^ aig^s - srfaaftr ^ i ^ 2#? sfsa arai ffararr a sfff 
qjT HTtsra aif^ qfl aai aa^ aff t, agf arar aV af fa, stafa, afasafqa a> 

aaaia a fa swrr aaaa qfaa^ a^ ^ ata | i aaa - aar % arfa a^ 

3Tfaa% % ?aT 3fta aaataar qfl at aaarTtf aaia ff | aaqa qg% gt ^ 
I I aaaa a aaa arfpaqi aaffr aiga - afa^^ % iftsrrfrRftsr q^aira 
^ ara qj'V aaraaia ^ | fq? ^ ^ aaat qft gar afa aaacft 

qiT I 

aa - aga qa ar^'aa aaa sna ^ ai^fai^ aftasi^a ata afaafa ^ q?^ 
srfsra sraafa a aaa ^ aar | i srsaa^q a ai%a qf^ ^la 

% ^Far, atal ^ - afsw ^fea at i atafaq? qaa ^ f ferat qr aara a^ 
qaar i ffeat % ar^aa % la - aga a aaa % ^raa a>T qsa a fa^aiaala ^ 
^fea ^a at aaraar afa aa ft aiat 1 1 aa sfta ff^t % a fi ^a fa a aa- aga 
a aaafa faaaV aata ata ^ g>ft I, %aa arafaa aga a aaat a^ i aa 
sita ff^t # araaaa^ aa - a^ai a aiga # at aPa ^tat t a^ ^ aial^ 
a? qfea 3iaa% a aff ftaat i aaiaa a aT%a at aaafa aa ^ afaq; 
a^ ^ I I afaaa a arat ^ aam % qiiaa asrar qt aaa^ srarsTTaafe % 
aaH aata ^ | i aaar % ar^ ^ q^qai qa faaa aaaaa at%a a 
sraafa qrt ag aataar aaa aff | i agt at qtaa aiTgra ^ aai arfgar q?t aa- 
afe xnaa ata aata ^ | i qnra ^la a aaala faafa q%r ^ aia 
% ^raa aaa aar^naafe ^ ataar sfta a a r aar ^ aasat i arafa^ 
5i?a«rtqraa stta aaa, qfer aar^taraa ata aaa % aara aala f^t ^ i aa- 
qga a aaa % aara a ^ aa at qaa q?a alaaata a^ | i qrsa aa a ffeat 
at afwiT qq aaia, aa - alaar art aa aar tar | i 

ai^aqqa a arfiai qa aar ^ argqjt a aaaa arai^a aarfr qra ^ 
ar I afka a:q a aaqft a^araar aara aa fen | i ara arfgar qft aara- 
afa q?t af^ar ata aa^ aa ?t aaa aar t i ara aa - a^a % far? afea 
aWt qq aga q?aa a argqf - aa aaafe a a?aa aaar a^ ^ faaar aiata- 
arraqr afe % ai%a ^ aaaa ata qa^ q>T aara qraar 1 1 lat %aa afrftaa 
qrt fa aaraafa aaa a| f i q?a ^ ar %aa a%%q> aa - ^a ^ ^r |, 
aa% ara arats araarsrt at aarjta a^ §tat \ araa qaa ar gaa a qaaraa 
afta fia - at^ art arfasal^ % ^raa aa^q aafta ^ arar | i qraa ¥q a ag 
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^ grit % ansr ??r ?rrf|c«r 'rrs^ ^ 

% ?ii^>i ^ arfsRj srm5*rcP5fT q® | i «r5q ^q ^ ??rmfcr % srr#T 
sirarq «ft?n ^ ^tpqar qit ^sflT ^ ^ at qis^ ^ a th - al^ar %faq anafaq? 
awt^qj qisqj qi^ar - qtffa qft sTfaq? affa ^ t ' qrsqf aa 

a*p 3Ri:sra<ir afh: qqfa qft qifeift qa fqqqa a^ %cn, a%a - ?f|a 
% Taar ^ aataar ^ srawa a^t qR qrm i 

3ifT qis^T ^q % qiRa art^^qj Tai^fa % aaa?^ a f® qsfsaiiw afq?r 
|f ? 3^ # aqftam ps qfa ^ aat f a^ ’^’Jnaafa waa q^a ^ 3»^ 

^feara ^ ama it aat | i afea aa a aa a?a §T%a ft ara ^m- a?qRw 
qft aaqqqjar ft aat | ak qaar qa amFafaq> ^ aasta % asa laar % 
snar fagrti anaqa®^ aft q| aat f i 5a gfear % qrrqa ^aai ^ 'faaa qst aa- 
iT% 1^ aaqa afaa Tanfaraa sarqq; aaia % kn? gaa ft aar f i asa fa a tjq> 
atfaa a^ta ft arfffa qa aftai ft aqaa ar aa fa siafa afea a^t a ataraft 
at ataia^ qft ataar aa % faa faar qjt sra^ ar sk ^a | 1 afea fa 
a faar qrt ifqra qft gfaar % aifa sra - ^a q?t afaaif ft |f aft |f I a#a 
af^ sr^fa afk ?aTa”t aaia ^ afaraanf ^ af aat f 1 qiaa aa a aiffcn 
q>t af^ faia ^ strt ara % aaaRT at aiaf ft aa f t qrsa Taar % f«ra% 
qa qazaq qft ara arc i % faqaa aaa% aq^ ^taafir % 
q>t qftar ar % aqcar t 1 aia % aa qaa qR %aa % frea q^ aaa% fi? faar 
% arafaa aara ^ aqa ffa l> fat^ afeata siaar aaar i 1 ata a aa- 
qR at sranfaat sftt aiq^ a^afa q»t atarsft qjt aaa aqiax | i fa aff 
qxaa fa a faar ^ fai^fe faftaa aaxa - afa a ffqR a%a fa a^aar ft 
arat | 1 qisa arcaf^ia % ara f aar qa acaa^ara sftf aqat aaa% 

qa qafatqsa qR^ aata aff at a%a aa - afa aa qiax 1 1 

aaa qat % aiaa s^a arffca at maar, aiaar ata a^fa a at atar 
aga saaa ar aat | i ara % qxsa sn^a axaft qct qxaa aa a ft? af 
aja - ^ aa f fa % asq ^ a srefa p f i asa - atarfasaka qisa ^ pfaa 
^ % qjtaa aaaa q®qR ft aaqa ^ aararaa ft aqan | i qtaa ^ a 
snafa^ qraqt 3^ aakc^ at^a atffca ^ aarA aafkafa & p f^ aa a 
IfT a| ft, aaa a| ff ata qrsa at%a % aara a^ ^ aiafaq; Iraar ^ 
afaqqfqa aiafa araraafa % faa aa^ qrt ^ ft at ^ sroaa aff I \ 
qxaqj q?t qrarat aaaqa srarataaa^ a^a aaa aa^ ataai ^ paqita 
Faa 3xaqa ftat | 1 qatf^ qf% a % sraf # ft ataar ftat |, 
f Tar xcm aaafe q?t sanat q?t aff \ qxsqr qft ataar sfla araar a la araa % 
araa aa^ ^ t • *t®q - aaar qft qrtsa aaa% 

asa 3ia^ % ft ft aaft | i a^qaamaas^ % aaasaraTaaqt 
giaafaat a aw qtr aaa ft ara % araa aT%a ^ stfqfa «ftat ap aaa aiat 
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^ |, 3mfcr w iTTEJW JTO? I srh: ^ ?f«Fsr # mwR Jiff | 

?ft jTJfmr arlT jff ar? 3n?ft | i 

WT%ir qr qr^rr % snm ^ gtj anwrif |3rr^ snn? 

fi^ f “sT^ *Rfk H HT%Ji ^ sfJTmsim ^ % 

>Tm g^w qsT I , sr q>R ^ qfV jt srt^ ^ trs# jpf 

#5f ^ qjff § t spTsqJIcf 5f^K ^ q^q! 3T^ ^ Jiff STRn ; 3lt«5r % qfH 

# TO qrfqfrr r to | i ^ ari^^aqa qw ffar f, ^ ^rf^wr 

arfqqj 1 ‘^:qTOrqjJ| qrssw ’-ilJft 'qjlf ’ q5> IcRI SlfTOT 

ferrqr, q? aiar qjisq qfl siff 5tfqgr ijqj ?jt Jiff | i ffJCT % qftqf sr % m 

fl TOTOT qff JT Jif qftq^ |3TT 1 1” ^ “ f H JSRfbi # ^ qisa? ^ TOTi^ «nc % 

f %srqj 5 H ^q? firqr qf jn^l to qff 1 1 ” - ^ 

^ifpr TOJ^ qi|r qftfeifiiqt r ft qff, jt^, arfijsqfiFS aflr srrofe^ 

# jft fs T I® qfjtq^ arqsq ft to | i 5*1 ?n%iT % gfer % fti# arPTOT 
^qqffqrJTg®%q|§r^ ffSTfir q^ |»nqT sro sfim | arh jt qrrro 
m%q % W TO f (( q f ^ gq^ q^ | ^ 


1 Jn%q qq qq, 5twq% qo ^ 

2 qft, qo I 


3 ‘>5fqfq^^TO;fti^%qfttW3fkqiITO 

f^|qq%f^qq|TOJ%%^qqo|qo ?5^infq:T|qq%amn^| | 
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